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ON THE 


LIFE AND AV R I T I N G S 

o r 

LUCIAN, 

A DIALOGUE, 

BETWEEN 

LUCIAN, AND LORD '^LYTTELTON, 
In 1 h l E L Y S 1 a N FIELDS. 

LUCIAN. 

B y tliat nKimoling gait, and 
Icngfn of carcafc, it mull be 
Lord Lv ttciron coining this way. 

J. O R D l, Y T T I-: L T O N. 

And by that arch look and far- 
cailic finilc you are my old friend 
Lucian, whom I have not feen this 
many a da)'. Fontenclle and I have 
juft now been talking of you, and 
the obligations we both had to our 
old mafter : I allure you, there was 
not a man in all antiquity, for whom, 

* Lord Lyttelton^ Not the laft Lord LyttcJton, 
but his illuftrious father, author of jDialogues of the 
Dead, the Pcrfian Letters, &c. &c. 

.Vde. I. a whilft 
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whilft on earth, I haxl a greater re- 
.gard than yourfelf. 

LUCIAN. 

■ Nor is there a modern writer whom 
I more efteem and relpcdl than the 
amiable, the elegant, the moral, and 
virtuous Lord Lyttelton. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

In this, though Lucian w'as ne- 
ver remarkable for ])anegyric, I 
would fain think you ftneere : that 
I am' myfelf fo in what I have faid 
‘ of you, I have given you, 1 think, 
in my life-time, fufficient proof by 
my Dialogues of the Dead: thofe who 
flatter a man may deceive, thofe 
who court may betray; but thofe 
who take pains to imitate, have cer- 
tainly the highell efteem for him. I 
endeavoured to come as nearly to 
you as I could. 

LUCIAN. 

And were, upon the whole, tole- 
r.ably fuccefsful; though, to fay the 

truth?. 
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truth (and truth you know is always 
fpoken in thefe regions), you are ra** 
ther too grave to be quite Lucia- 
nic, too polite to he merry, and too 
wife to be very entertaining. I fpeak 
with freedom on this head, and the. 
rather, bccaufe your Dialogues, how- 
ever ingenious, are but an inconfider- 
able part of that large property of 
literary fame which you acquired, 
whereas they in reality make up my 
whole eftate ; you can bear therefore 
better than myfelf a little dedudlion. 
from it. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

In point of humour and irony, 
I muft acknowlege, I have foUoW’T 
ed you, 

Haud pallibus tequis. 

There is a vein of eafe and pleafahtry 
in your works which I have always 
thought inimitable, nor do I know 
any author, ancient or modem, that 
Jji th.is refpe(3: can enter into compe- 
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tition with you ; anti yet you are not 
half fo much read, at leaft amonglf 
us^ as many much inferior writers: 
the true value and admiration of Lu- 
cian will, after all, I am afraid, in 
every age and nation, be confined to 
the judicious few', who have a kind 
of claflic reverence for ancient ftory, 
and an enthufiaftic love of the fabu- 
lous and poetical : to thefe his deli- 
cate fatirc and refined humour will 
always give inexprcllible pleafure, 

LUCIAN. 

But furely, my friend, general fa- 
tire, and true humour (and thefe 
you are kind enough to grant me), 
ftand as fair a chance of general ap- 
probation as any other fpecies of au- 
thorial merit can entitle us to. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

That, I grant you, is a fair fuppo- 
fition, and might have its etfed, 
w'^re it equally true that delicate 
irony, like your’s, were univerfally 

tailed 
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tafted and 'underftood; but, as my 
friend Trijlrain Shandy fays, “ It 
not in the power of every man to 
taite humour, however he may willi 
it; it is the gift of God.” 

LUCIAN. 

Humour, I grant you, is the gift 
of heaven, and fo, for aught I know, 
may he a tafte for it ; but you will 
take this along with yoti, that what- 
ever is polfelTed by few' is always af- 
fet'itcd, and pretended to, by many: 
'though not one in a thoufand has a 
pro])er and adecpiate idea of true 
humour, yet every one puts in a 
claim to it : few, tliercforc, woidd 
willingly -be thought totally unac- 
quainted ivith, or dih laim all know- 
Icge of and acquaintance with me\ 
cfpccially amongil you Englidimen, 
pf whom humour is faid to be cha- 
racferillic. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

It may be fo; but the unlearneel 
a 3 have 
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have never yet feen you in a good 
Englifli drefs, and our literati are too 
proud or too idle to vilit you in your 
own: they accufe you, befides, of 
tertain faults, which it would ill be- 
come me to mention. 

LUCIAN. 

O pray, my Lord, be not fcru- 
pulous ih that point ; I took the li- 
))erty but juft now to cenfure your 
works, andyou have a fair right to 
retaliate on mine : let us bear what 
your Alexander’s and Pcrcgrimis’ s 
have to urge againft me. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

To be plain with you then, my 
friend, they objcft that in fome 
parts of your works there is fomc 
degree of obfeurity. 

LUCIAN. 

Nothing, my Lord, fo obfeures 

* Alexander's^ The enemies of Lucian, whom 
he has feverely fatinzed. See the Tranflation, vol. ii. 
|5age j. and vol. ii. p. 431. 

un 



an objedt as feeing it through a bad 
medium, that both diftorts and dif-. 
colours it ; place that, I befeech you, 
to the blunders of taftelefs and ignor- 
ant tranferibers, who have frequent- 
ly adulterated ray ftcrling coin, and 
put their own bafe metal in its Head; 
have often taken a great deal of 
pains to make me fpeak faife gram- 
mar, bad Greek, and nonfenfe not 
half fo agreeable as my own; and 
yet, my fenfe and meaning, in Ijnte 
t)f all their interpolations, may in 
■moft jilaces, I believe, be fairly 
made out by the context. But this 
is by no means the worft treatment 
which I have received. Tranllators, 
critics, and commentators have unit- 
ed to injure, mifreprefeht, and dif- 
grace me. I need not point out to 
your lordflrip the dull, imperfedl, 
and unmeaning things which they 
have imputed to me, and which I 
never wrote, though they are to be 
a 4 met 
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* 

met with in every edition of my 
works. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

In this, I own, you are to be pi- 
tied ; but to have more literary 
crimes to anfwer for than you were 
ever guilty of is what men of wit 
and genius muft always cxpedl; you 
have only to comfort yourfelf with 
this refledlion, that readers of tatfe 
(and fuch only you would wifli to 
plcafe), can eafily diffinguifli, by in- 
ternal and indifputable marks, what 
is really your’s from what is falfely 
aferibed to you. Can any man in 
his fei ifes fuppofe that the humorous 
author of ‘Toxaris, and Her- 

motimus, could ever have thrown 
away his time and talents in fuch 
fchool-boy declamations as the Ty- 
rant-Killer, Harmonides, and the 
’Difinheritcd Son ; or that the avowed 
enemy of fuperftition and hypocrify, 
would fo contradidt himfelf as to 

enter 
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enter into a ferious defence of Judi- 
cial Aftrology ? 

LUCIAN. 

You have forgot the * laft, though 
not the lead: of their impofitions, the 
Ocypus, which they have been fo 
obliging as to compliment me with ; 
this, as I believe I one day hinted 
to you, was written by a witlefs So- 
phift, who, encouraged by my fuc- 
cefs in the I’r a oo- Podagra (one of my 
heft performances), took upon him 
to imitate it in that very dull and 
unentertaining after-piece. 

But this is not all that I have to 
complain of; the fame obliging gen- 
tlemen, who have attributed to me 
what I did not write, have thought 
proper alfo to rob me of what I 
really did: fome of them, on the 
wings not of love but of hatred, have 

t \ 

* The Av/?.] The Ocypus is the laft of Lucian’s 
tjatls, and follows the Tragopodagra in Hemfterhu- 
fius’s, and, I believe, every other edition 


made 
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tnade no fcruple of flying away 
VitJi my + Halcyon^ becaufe, fori both, 
the bird is too grave for me, “ Vix 
credibile fit (fays one of them), Lii- 
cianum de deorum vi et potentia 
tarn re<Ste fenfifle, et tarn magnified 
iocutum ; it is impoflible that Lu- 
cian Ihould think fo properly, or 
fpeak fo nobly of the power of the 
gods.’* 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

This, indeed, my good friend) 
was rather hard upon you ; but, as 
our Englifti proverb fays, “ give a 
dog an ill name and hang him.” 
You had fpoken, however, it mull 
be acknowleged, pretty freely of 
your Pagan deities ; fo freely, in - 
deed, that I have often wondered 
how you came off with impunity, 
whilft you laflied with fo much poig- 

f Halcpn,'\ See p. 53 of the Tranflation. Dialo- 
gum hunc (fays the commentator), inter aperte nothos 
numcrat Diogenes Laertius*; 


Hint 
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nant fatire the eftablilhed religion of 
your country; 

LUCIAN. 

I will tell you, my Lord, how* 
that happened: at the time when I 
wrote, three parts of thofe whom I, 
wrote to and converled with were of 
the fame opinion with myfelf : I had 
not only the laugh on my fide, but 
the majority alfo; add to this, my 
Lord, that, with regard to matters 
of this kind, if w'e ancients had not 
fo much zeal as you philofophers of 
latter days, you muft allow that we 
had more good-hature; and, how- 
ever we might differ amongft our- 
felves in our religious fentiments# 
we did not, like you Chriftians, cut 
one another’s throats about them. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

Well obferved, my friend,, and 
with your ufual afperity ; but I fliall 
foon return the compliment with an- 
other accufation againfi you in the 

court 
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court of criticifm, for repetition and 
tautology. Some of our learned doc- 
tors fay, you frequently labour un- 
der a plethory of wit, a k.ind of 
overflowing of the fatiric gall, which 
gives an ugly tinge to your com- 
plexion ; when you get hold of game 
you run it down till you are out of 
breath : your branches, to fay the 
truth, are fometimes rather too luxu- 
riant. 

LUCIAN. 

My faults I fear are but too nu- 
merous, and fo, my Lord, are the 
images you make ufe of to illullratc 
them ; the whole, however, amounts 
to no more than that I am apt to be 
too entertaining, and, when I am 
in the merry mood, know not where 
to flop. The plethora of wit, and 
an over-flow of good fatire, I mull 
beg leave to obferve, are diforders 
wdiich you moderns feldom la- 
bour under : you flionld, never- 

thelfefs, 
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thelefs, have fome pity on thofe 
\vho do. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

This may be wit, but it is not 
argument. And now, my dear Lu~ 
cian^ to be a little more ferious, I 
muft proceed to a heavier charge, 
and which you will not, I fear, fo 
eafily get over ; and that is, 

Want of decency, 

whicli, as my friend Pope well ob- 
ferves, 

is want of fenfe. 

There are certain liberties, which all 
the wit in the world, or, which is 
nearly the fame thing, all the wit and 
humour of Lucian^ can never palli- 
ate, or excufe. I could point out 
fome palTages of this kind, but, at 
prefent . 

LUCIAN. 

If any fuch there are, and fucb, 
perhaps, there may be, I willi, my 

Lord 
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Lord, with all my heart, that they 
had never been written. I guefs, 
indeed, at what you allude to, and 
jnuft fairly confefs, I have loaded 
my Afs’s panniers with a little too 
much fait : but, to fpeak in the lan- 
guage of the t friend you juft now 
quoted, when we get upon our hob- 
by-horfe, (and then, you know, the 
afs was mine,) there is no knowing 
what lengths he may carry us. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

But this is not the only ride you 
have taken : what think you of the 
I E^wTff, which you cannot deny be- 
ing the author of ? 

LUCIAN. 

There, indeed, I ftand felf-con- 
vi(£led : but the age I lived in, and 
the manners of thofe licentious times, 

^ The Afs,"] See the tranflation, voL ii. p. 125. 
t The friend,'] Triftram Shandy. 
t Or, the Loves. This curious tra< 9 : is 

omitted in the tranllation. 
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inuft mitigate my crime. The fub- 
jedt of that little tradt was then as. 
common a topic of difcourfe, and 
thought as innocent a one as it has 
lince been, and, perhaps, to this 
day is, in modem Italy ; but this, 
your Lordlhip will fay, is a poor plea 
in my favour, 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

But an indifferent one, indeed : 
the groffnefs and obfccnity, fo often 
to be met with, not only in your 
works, but in many other ancient 
authors, is to me the more extraor- 
dinary, as, whenever you chufe to 
throw a veil over ideas of the loofr 
kind, (inftanccs of which might be 
given in the piece I juft now men- 
tioned,) you do it in a manner more 
elegant than we generally find amongft 
the chafter writers of modem ages : 
how it has happened, I know not ; 
but we are certainly much more 
nice in this point thzn you ufed to be. 
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LUCIAN. 

. Which, by the by, my Lord, is 
no irrefragable proof that you are a 
whit more virtuous ; for, as our 
friend Voltaire has prettily obferved, 
‘‘ la pudeur s’eft enfuie des Coeurs, 
et s’eft refugiee fur les Icvres he 
adds alfo, which, I think, is going 
too far, in ftill ftronger terms, and 
lefs to your credit, that “ jdus les 
Moeurs font depraves, plus les ex- 
prellions deviennent mcfurces ; on 
croit regagner en langage ce qu’on a 
perdu en vertu.” 

LORD LYTTELTON, 

You come off pretty well, as you 
generally do ; but, now we are ujj- 
on this head, let me aik you one 
queftion : did you write what arc 
ufually called the MGretrician Dia- 
logues, or Dialogues of the Harlots,t 
which your enemies have attributed 
to you ? I hope they are the produc- 
tion of fome other pen. 

L u. 
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LUCIAN. 

By Hercules, every one of them : • 
they were written, I aflure you, by 
one of thofe pretenders to wifdom, 
whom I fo feycrely ridiculed ; on 
purpofe, I fuppofe, to bring down 
my charadler upon a level with his 
own. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

This, indeed, was always my 
oj)inion; for they arc as dull as they 
are lewd, as void of wit and hu- 
mour as of decency, and juft as cn- 
teitaining as, would be a detail of 
the converfation between abandon- 
ed courtefans in a modern brothel. 

LUCIAN. 

They are fo. Apollo ferbid I 
ftiould ever have ftained my papy- 
rus with fuch ribaldry ! Upon the 
whole, my lord, with all my loofe- 
nefs and immorality, if you will 
needs judge from v/hat I left behind 
me, I am not fo bad as fome folks 
'VoL, I. b think 
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think me : letting afide my writings, 
I could appeal to my Ufey which is 
the fairell teftimony, for my real 
charadler. 

LORD L Y T T'E ETON. 

Of that, as well as of your works, 
we have had various, and even con- 
tradictor^ accounts : never could I 
lit down to read the dull hiftory of 
it in the balderdafli Latin of a Dutch 
biographer. I lliould be infinitely 
obliged to you, therefore, if, whilll 
we ramble acrofs this pleafant mea- 
dow, you would indulge me with a 
little fketch of your life from your 
own mouth. 

LUCIAN. 

That I will, with all my heart. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

“ And brief, good Lucian, for I 
am in hafte.” 

LUCIAN. 

Know, then, my dear lord, my 
family, I muft confefs, none of the 

fiobleftj 
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uobleft, was originally Grecian, an4 
came from Patra in Achaia, from’ 
which place, for fome prudential 
reafons, not neceffary to be here men- 
tioned, they retired to Samolata, a 
city of Commagene in Syria, on the 
Euphrates, which had the honour, 
for fo I know your lordlhip will call 
it, of giving - birth to your friend 
Lucian. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

And an honour it certainly was | 
for who, but for this fortunate cir- 
cumftance to immortalize it, would 
ever have heard of Samofata ? as I 
do not remember to have read that 
jt ever produced any man of wit 
or gcnhis except yourfelf. I have 
flften, indeed, wonder’d to find you^ 
in feveral parts of your works, men- 
tioning, as if yoti were proud of it^ 
the place of your nativity. 

Birth.’l Probably about the year go* 

1 ) 2 hVf 
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• I will tell you, my lord, why I did 
fo : becaufe I knew my enemies, of 
w'hom I had always a fufficient num- 
ber, would certainly take notice of 
it, if I did not ; Avould have talked 
perpetually of Syria, and thrown 
it in my teeth, that I was not a Gre- 
cian, but a Barbarian. I was refolv- 
ed, therefore, to be before-hand with 
them, and to let them know, that a 
native of Samofata could write as 
well as the heft of them. But, to 
refnme my narrative. As my fa- 
ther, who was a poor labouring man, 
had not an obolus to f])are, my edu- 
cation in my younger years was, as 
you may fuppofe, but indifferent ; 
and though * had a very early and 
ftrong propenlity to literature, could 
meet with very few opportunities of 
improving it : I remained, confc- 
quently, for a long time, totally ig- 
norant. 


LORD 
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LORD LYTTELTON. 

Under difadvanta^cs like thefe, it' 
is aftonilhing how you could ever 
have attained to a ftyle fo pure, ele- 
gant, and corrcifl ; and, which is ftill 
more extraordiiuun’, in a corrupt and 
degenerate age, when tafte and ge- 
nius were almoft extinit, and Icarce 
any footftei>s remained of true Gre- 
cian perfection in the world of fci- 
encc and literature. At fuch a pe- 
riod to emerge from the darkncfs of 
fcholaftic jargon, and fliine forth, as 
you did, in all the luftre of claffic 
j)urity, was a lingular ])htenomenon, 
and not ealily to he accounted for. 

LUCIAN. 

If I have any merit as an author, 
which you fecm jiartial enough to 
fuppofe, I can attribute it to nothing 
but the early habit wdiich I had con- 
tracted in my infancy of having per- 
petually ill my hands the works of 
fomc of the belt ancient writers, Uo- 
' ■ b 3 mcr, 
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tnerj Plato, Xenophon j and two or 
three more ; thefe, when I was fent 
of errands by my father, I ufed to 
beg, borrow, or fteal from fome of 
the great men in our neighbour- 
liood : thefe I devoured with the 
greateft eagernefs, and to thefe I 
frankly own myfclf indebted for all 
the fame which I afterwards ac- 
quired. 

The unfortunate adventure at my 
iirft fctting out in life, and the def- 
perate quarrel with my uncle, I 
need not here repeat to you, as you 
are already acquainted with it by 
the - Dream which, I doubt not, you 
have often read. I lliall only, there- 
fore, obferve to you, that, after the 
memorable event there recorded, 
meeting with nothing at home but 
liard words, and yet harder fare, I 
took the firft opportunity to decamp } 

J The Drtam7\ Sec Lucianos firft traft. 

packed 
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packed up my little all, (little enough, 
heaven knows, it was) and made 
the bell of my way to Antioch : 
there, under the tuition of my il- 
luftrious patronefs, having gained 
knowlege, or, at leaft, impudence 
enough to become a j)rofeflbr, I 
fet up as teacher of Rhetoric, which 
was the fafliionable accomplifliment 
of thofe times, and univcrfally fought 
after and admired, as it w'as the ge- 
neral opinion, that eloquence might 
be as eafily taught, and as readily 
acquired, as dancing, playing on the 
flute, or any thing clfe which na- 
ture might, or might not have any 
objedlion to. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

That idea, abfurd as it is, was not 
confined to Antioch, or the age you 
lived in, but extended to later times : 
our witty and fenfible friend, lord 
t Ghelterfield, entertained the fame 

t See the Letters to his Son. 

b 4 opi- 
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opinion, and has gravely alTerted that 
'every man may be an orator if he 
pleafes, provided he will take the 
jiains to make himfelf one : expe- 
rience, however, in the ijerfon of 
his fon, convinced him of the con- 
trary. But, pray go on. 

LUCIAN. 

There, then, I foon diftinguiflied 
myfelf, and got many a hard-earned 
felterce by beating eloquence into 
the heads of the young nobility : by 
this, together with the aid of writ- 
ing exercifes and declamations, which 
were much in vogue, I gained a to- 
lerable livelihood. - Some of them 
are, perhaps, ftill extant in my 
works. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

I thought you had alfo, either at 
Amioch or Macedon, I know not 
which, another trade, and praclifed 
as a lawyer. 

* Sme of them,] Of thefe notice is taken in the 
couifc of the tranllation. 

I- u.. 
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LUCIAN. 

I blufli to own it, my lord, bnt this. 
I certainly did: the fchclaftic tia- 
rangues which I had been long uled 
to, and a habit of defending both 
lides of the queftioii, infenlibly <ina- 
lilied me for a pleader at the bar. In 
this crooked path, full of thorns and 
briars, I wandered for fome time, and 
dealt in abufe, equivocation, and 
chicanciv, with tolerable fucccls : a 
ccitain unavoidable fenfe, howe\'er, 
of right and wrong, and fome qualms 
of confcicnce, which I could never 
entii cly get over, foon eftranged me 
from a profeffion which might, per- 
haps, have turned out in the end very 
advantageous to me. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

Your o]nnion of the lavg my good 
friend, we are not nov/ to learn ; 
you have given it us pretty fi ccly 
in many parts of your works : but, 
pray, what became of you after you 

left 
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left Antioch ? for, if I am not mif- 
taken, in the early part of lifcj you 
were a great rambler. 

LUCIAN. 

I was fo : the fnccefs which I met 
with in my two profeflions of law 
and rhetoric, enabled me, in a few 
years, to gratify the ftrong pafTion 
which I always had for travelling, 
and I accordingly, during the reigns 
of the Antonines, took my route 
from Antioch into Ionia and Greece ; 
from thence I roved to Gaul and Italy, 
and returned, through Macedonia, 
into my own country : this agree- 
able peregrination was, as you may 
fuppofe, of infinite fervice to me ; 
during the courfe of it, I acquired a 
ftock of ufeful knowlege, with re- 
gard to men and things, that laid 
the foundation of all the little ihare 
of merit and of fame which I could 
ever pretend to. 

Tired, however, at laft) with re- 
peated 
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peated wanderings, I fixed my ha- 
bitation in the feat of empire, re-* 
tired to the groves of Acadcmns, 
and, as I advanced in years, fought 
for eafe and picafure in the bofom 
of philofophy. 

LORD LYTTELTON, 

Who, herfelf, if we are to credit 
your aflertions, was not in a very 
cafy fituation ; being, at that time, 
like yourfelf, rather on the decline. 

LUCIAN. 

I endeavoured, however, to ref- 
tore her to her priftine rank and 
dignity, and was, upon the whole, 

I believe, of fome fervice to her. I 
had not, indeed, rank or fortune 
enough properly to defend or fup- 
port her, and was, moreover, having 
how loft the practice of both my 
profelfions, finking apace into po- 
verty and old age, when Providence 
interfered in tnf favoui', and jmt 
it into the head of ah honeft Em- 

j>cror 
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peror moft amply to provide for me : 
•the good Marcus Aurelius took me 
into his houfe, made me his friend 
and companion, and gave me the 
fuperintendency of ^gvpt, an ho- 
nourable and lucrative employment. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

Which, I fuppofe, like the great 
penlioners of my time, you perform- 
ed the duty of by deputation, and 
made an agreeable linecure of it. 

LUCIAN. 

I did, and fpent the remainder of 
my days in eafe, pleafure, and feflivity. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

Your life, if I have been rightly 
informed, was a pretty long one : 
but, pray, what, after all, put an 
end to it } for of this, as of many 
other things concerning you, we 
have had various accounts. 

LUCIAN. 

I know you have, * Suidas has 
* * fet 

^ Sulclas,2 Who calls Lucian an Athelft and Blaf- 

phemerj 
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fet his dogs at me, and worried me 
to death : another has charitablyi 
conligned me to hell flames, which, 
notwithftanding, 1 have hitherto, as 
yon fee, had the good fortune to 
efcapc ; and all tliis, I believe, on 
account of a little tra6t called t Phi- 
lopatris, which, between fi'iends, I 
had no hand in; but the real catife 
of my death was, by Hercules, that 
rafcally diforder, which had killed 
fo many honcfl: fellows before me, 
even that opprobrium medicorum the 
I Gout, whofc attacks I feverely felt 
for many years, who at laft fnatched 
me away in the prime of my life, 
and tranfported me, in the ninetieth 

phemer, and tells us he was torn in pieces by dogs as 
he returned from a feaft. 

f PhtlopcUtis,^ See the Tranflaiion, vol Iv. p. 446. 
This tract, together with that on the Death of Pere- 
grinus, were both proferibed in the Romifli Index hx- 
purgatorius, during the Pontificate of Alexander Vil. 
as not fit to be read by Chriftians. 

t The gout,'} Podagra nonngenarius obiit, fays Bour- 
delotlus. 
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year of my age, from a wicked world 
.jto tliefe happy manfions, where I 
have now the pleafure of converfing 
with your Lordfliip. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

I thought, by your Tragopodagra, 
that you fpoke feelingly, and like 
one who had experienced the mi^ 
feries which you fo pathetically, as 
well as fo humoroufly defcribe ; con-r 
fidering, however, the length of 
your thread, you have little reafon to 
pomplain of Atropos for cutting it too 
foop; though there it was certainly 
no fbaall degree of ingratitude in the 
lady, whom you had raifed to the 
yank of a divinity, to kill the man 
who had fo exalted her. 

LUCIAN. 

It was a return, indeed, which I 
little expelled, and had I forefeen 
her conduct, I am inclined to think 
I ftiould never have made a goddels 
of her. 

4 y t 
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LORD LYTTELTON. 

In good truth I believe not. I 
thank you, my friend, for your lit- 
tle hijlorktte., and wilh with all my 
licart I could convey it to a friend 
of mine in the other world, to whom, 
at this jundture, it would be of par-r 
ticular fervice : I mean a bold adr 
venturer, who has lately undertaken 
to give a new and complete tranfla-r 
tion of all your works. It is a no- 
ble defign, but an arduous one ; I 
own I tremble for him. 

LUCIAN. 

1 heard of it the other day from 
Goldfmith, who knew the man. I 
think he may eafily fucceed better 
in it than any of his countrymen, 
who hitherto have made but mifer- 
able work with me ; nor do I make 
a much better appearance in my 

* Convey."] How the tranilator came into pofTeffion 
of this Life of Luciani and the whole Dialogue, my 
readers may probably be informed at fome convenient 
opportunity. 


French 
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French habit, though that I know 
.has been admired. D’Ablancourt 
has made me fay a great many things, 
fome good, fome bad, which I ne- 
ver thought of, and, upon the whole, 
what he is done is more a paraphrafe 
than a tranflation. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

All attempts to reprefent you, at 
leaft in our own language, which I 
have yet feen, have failed, and all 
from the fame caufe, by the tranf- 
lator’s departing from the original, 
and fubftituting his own manners, 
phrafcology, exprelRon, wit and 
humour, inftead of your’s: nothing, 
as it has been obferved by one of 
our bell critics, is fo grave as time 
humour (and almoft every line of 
Lucian is a proof of it) ; it never 
laughs itfelf, whilft it fets the table 
in a roar; a circumftance which 
thefe gentlemen feem all to have 
forgotten ; inftead of thofe fet fea- 
tures. 
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tnrcp, Tind llric-us nf]>rc% which you 
nl vay;' Vv'c.:r when moil entertaining, 
tin )' p>\.S‘-.;t ns for cvci whh a broad 
(nil-, aof: If y- i havetae lead fniile 
Upon iA>.i itnance, make you 

bin ft irko a vulgar horfe-laugh : 
they are generally, indeed, fiich bad 
j'aintcrs, that the daubing W'ould 
never be taken for yon, if they had 
not written I^ucian under the pi(5fure. 
I heartily wiili the Doiftor better 
luck. 

r. u c I A N. 

And there is fome reafon to hope 
it: for I hear he has taken pains 
about me, has lludied my features 
well betore he Jat down to trace 
Ihern (‘U the canvas, and done it, con 
vmokk: if he brings out a good 
rcicmblancc, 1 lhall excufc the want 
fd’ eaacc and beauty in his luccc. ■ I 
aifiirc you 1 am not witliout pleaf- 
irg cxi)ecd:ution ; cfpedally us my 
friend Sophocles, who, you know, 

-VoL. I. c fat 
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fat to him fome time ago, tells me, 
though he is no Praxiteles, he does 
not take a bad likenefs. — But I muft 
be gone, for yonder comes Swift and 
Rabelais, whom I have made a lit- 
tle party with this morning : fo, 
my good Lord, fare you well. 

LORD LYTTELTON. 

And I muft meet my dear Lucy in 
the myrtle grove ; fo, honeft Lu- 
cian, good morrow to you. 


A D 
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A s a Complete Tranflation of Lucian was 
promifed, fome Apology may be thought 
neceffary for the omiffion of the few following 
trafts; viz. 

The * Ahci} (puvijevTuv ; or, Judgment of 
the Vowels. 

In this little piece Sigma, or the letter S, 
complains of the injury done him by Tau, or 
T’s, intruding himfelf into feveral words 
where he had no right to appear ; that Tha- 
latta, for inltancc, is ufed inftead of Thalaffa, 
and fo forth. The fubject is treated with great 
humour, in the manner of a judicial procefs, 
and in fome meafurc refembles Addifon’s peti- 
tion of Who and Which in the Spedator. 
But as the examples adduced are confined en- 
tirely to the Greek language, it was impoffible 
to reprefent a proper idea of it in a tranflation. 

’’’ See vol. i. p. 82. of the original in the edition of 
flemlleihulius, four vols. quarto. 

c z 
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^ ne'tnBV TT} 7r^o<ruyo^£U(r£t TfrcacrfA^ocrog^^ or, 
a Miftake in Saluting a Friend. 

.Lucian had met one morning an old ac- 
quaintance, and inftcad of faying or. 

Good morrcjw, had made ufc of the word 
CyiociVBy or Farcwel ! This had probably brought 
on him the cenfure of fomc fevere critics for 
want of accuracy and prccifion, which he en- 
deavours in this piece to cxcufe, by obferving 
that the word was not only ufed by many 
authors at meeting but at paUmg alfo, and the 
word ^Tyiccm indlfFcrently on both occafions. 
He quotes at the fame time fcvcral paffages 
from poets and hilloiivins in his deb nee; but 
as the fad: itfelf is, at this dhiant pciiod of 
time, very uninterclling, and the whole of the 
trad turns upon two w'ord^ in the Greek lan- 
guage, the precife fignification of which can- 
not be well afeertained in our own, I have 
entirely omitted it. 

j' AePjs^aiv.g ; or, Lcxiphancs. 

In this Dialogue, which in parts of 

the original is very c/bfeure, iaician is I'up- 

* Sec vol. i, Ib. t'Jjt. p. 72 I . 

•f Sec vt)I, ii. lb, ida.pv 3r7. 

peft J 
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pofccl to tidiculc Tome of his contemporaries, 
whofc writings were fluffed with quaint and 
afiefted phrafes, obfolcte words, and pompous 
unmeaning exprcflions, both in verfe and profe, 
examples of which are given from their woiks* 
Gefner, one of the moft learned commentators 
on Lucian, obferves with regard to thefe ex-' 
amples, that Fruflra fucrit, fi quis fperet, 
ca fie pofle quacunque alia lingua reddi, ut 
quid au£tor fibi volucrit, aliquis Grajce non 
dodtus adfequatnr.” That, it is impoflible fo to 
tranflatc this dialogue in any other language as 
to convey the author’s meaning to any but 
thofc who well underrtand Greek. 

I'his, 1 hope, may be a fufficient rcafoii 
for not fubiiiitiing it to the Englifli reader. 

f ; or, the Loves. 

My female renders will pcrha;/S confider it as 
an injuftice to them that I fijouid j)afs over 
unfanilarcd, a iradt of Lreun’s winch Ijcais 
fo pretty a name as lie Th<’y will, 

hn'v.jve», I d'M-bt nor, r< 'dily cxcul'c me, 
V. I'cn I inthim I'vir. that ti is j)iccc is nothing 
more than a cJirpurc between the fexes con- 

t -b'. vol i iS. ed:r. p. ;97. 

, cnnlnr!: 
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cerning fuperiorlty; but as this is a point 
, whicbj at leail in this nation, has been long 
fince determined in favour of the ladies, it 
fbnds in need of no farther difcufSon : the Dia* 
logue is therefore, for this, as well as fome 
other fiill more material reafons, which will 
occur to thofe who are acquainted with the 
original, entirely omitted. 


^ 'Ereufotot Aut\eyot ^ or, the Dialogues 
of the Harlots. 

Thefe Dialogues exhibit to us only fuch 
kind of converfation as we may hear in the 
purlieus of Covent Garden ; lewd, dull, and 
infipid : befides, that they were certainly not 
written by Lucian, and I am glad to find we 
have his * own word for it. I leave them 
therefore to be tranflated by the author of 
the Eflay on Woman, the Meretriciad, or any 
other gentleman of that clafs, and in the 
mean time can affure my readers, that they 
will lofe nothing^by theoroiffion of them. 

J See vol. iii. ib. edit. p. z8o. 

• See the Life of Lucian, p. xvi. xvii. 

VsuJe* 
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f ^euSocrotpifftis i XeKenugiif } Ffeuik^jdufta, « 

or SolsBcifta. 

This is a Dialogue between Lucian and • 
man who makes or repeats folecifms. 

It is impodible, except by chance, to ren- 
der a Greek folecifm by an Englilh one, that 
lhall entirely correfpond with it. I have ijot 
tranilated this Dialogue, therefore, for the 
fame reafon that 1 offered for not tranllating 
the Lexiphanes, and which, I hope, may pafs 
for a good one, viz. that it is untrai^tdbU, 

Xlxoa-as; or, Ocypus. 

This Dialogue, j; Lucian has informed us, 
is none of his, being only a dull and aukward 
imitation of the Tragopodagra, which wants 
no foil to fet it off. I could never, therefore, 
perfuade myfelf to take the unneceffary trouble 
of tranllating It. 


f See voK ili* ib/edit. p, 

X See Life of Lucian, p« is. 


Befides 
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Befides tbefe, two or three indelicate paC- 
fage» are omitted, which the reader will find 
taken notice of in the courfe of the work. 
Th6 reft of Lucian is faithfully tranflated in 
tjbe following pages, and fubmitted, with all 
deference, to the judgment of the public.. 
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dream. 

nh Dream h very properly placed^ in every edltm% 
at the beginning of Lucian’s works, as it gives 
us fome little injight into his charaBer and Jttua- 
tion in life. It was apparently deftgncd as a hu- 
morous kind of parody on the celebrated Choice 
of Hercules, which we meet with in the Me^ 
morahilia of Xenophon. Some of our author^ s 
dull commentators have Ukezvife thought fit to call 
it A«x»avir, or, the Life of Lucian, though 
it contains but one ftngle circumfiance of it, vizm 
that of hts early preference of learning and the polite 
arts, to a profejfion which his father had originally 
defigned him for ; a circumfiance, hozvever, very 
interefiing to hts readers, as it is to that alone we 
are, probably, indebted for all the valuable remains 
of this lively and entertaining writer. 

A t the time when I was leaving fchool, 
and rifing towards manhood, my father 
confulted with his friends what profef- 
fion he Ihould bring me up to ; moft of them 
feemed to think that an application to letters 
would be a work of time, attended befidcs with 
great labour and expence, and, in Ihort, only- 
fit for filch as were poflTeffed of a fplendid for- 
VoL, I. B tune j 
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tun« ; that my moreover, were but 

very naoderatc, and would ftand in need of im- 
mediate al&ftance and fupport; whereas if 1 
turned mechanic I m'^t get fomething by my 
trade, not live idly at home upon my father, 
but in a little time be able to repay him for the 
cxpence of roy education. The next queftion, 
therefore, was, which trade was the beft, the 
moll cheaply and eafily learned, the moft li- 
beral, and that would bring in the fureft profit } 
they all then gave their opinions ; one prefer- 
ring one, another another, according to their 
judgment or experience : when my father, look- 
,ing ftcdfaftly on ray uncle, who was then pre- 
fcnt, one of the beft * ftatuaries of his time, 
Whilft you are here, fays he, we ought by no 
means to prefer any art to yours ; take him, 
therefore, along with you, and make a good 
fculptor of him ; he will do very well, for you 
know he has a natural turn and genius for it. 

^ S/afuaf^tesJ literally tranflated, is a carver 

' of Mercuries* Mercury was fuch a favourite deity amongft 
the ancients, probably becaufe he was both a thief and a 
pimp (charadterti always in faftiton) , that the principal bu- 
finefs of a fculptor was to make reprefentations of him ; 
infomiich that Statuary and Mercury-iftaker were, accord- 
ing to Lucian, fynonyinoUs terms ; there was a time, we 
know, when the carvers were very curious in the choice 
of their materials for him ; according to the old adage, Ex 
i^uovis ligno non fit Mercurius. 


This 
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This my father ima^ned from having feen 
fome little things X made out of wa'z, 'wlien, 
after fchool-time, I ufed.to divert myfelf with 
modelling horfes, oxen, and fometimes men, 
which he feemed mightily pleafed at, and for 
which, by the bye, I was often whipped by 
my fchool-mafter. My father’s friends, how- 
ever, took this opportunity of exciting my am- 
bition ; and all conceived, from this natural 
propcnfity to the art, that I ihould foon ac- 
quire the perfeft knowlege of it; no time, it 
was determined, could be more proper to enter 
upon it than the prefent, and I was accordingly 
delivered over to my uncle, to which I had not 
then the leaft objeftion : I confidered it as a 
kind of agreeable amufement to be able to 
gain fome reputation in the world, and at the 
fame time to oblige my friends by carrying out 
images of gods or men, to adorn their houfes, 
or my own; a cuftom, I knew, always pradtiled 
by young beginners. My uncle took me home 
with him, and gave me a piece of marble, bid- 
ding me run__ ovef it gently with my tool, 
and repeating at the fame time the old adage 
/ of “ * a good beginning is half the work.” 

I knew 

goodhegl/tnh^, £s?c,^ Lucian attributes this faying 
to Hefiod, in whofe works, howerer, it is not at prefent, I 
B a believe. 
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I knew little of the matter; and preffing too’ 
hard on the iparble, broke It in pieces. My 
uncle flew intp a violent pafBon, and taking up 
a fwitch that happened to lay near him, with 
no great tendcrnefs fell upon, and belaboured 
me pretty handfomely, by way of f initiating 
me into the art. Thus were tears the firfl: fruits 
of my profcffion. I ran away home as faft as 
I could, crying and bawling, Ihewed the marks 
of the fwitch upon my flelh, reprefented the 
barbarity of my uncle; and, moreover, took 
cate to infinuatc that he did it merely through 
envy, and for fear I fliould excel him in his 
art. My mother refented it highly, and railed 
at her brother for his cruel treatment ; I went 
to bed in great affliftion, full of gloomy 
thoughts, and at laft fell afleep. What I have 

believe, to be fonnd. We meet with it in Plato, Ariftotle, 
Diony&us of HalicarnalTus, and fome other Greek writers. 
Horace has adopted it in his 

Dimidium fa£ii qui cepit habet. 

Thete is Ukewife a proverb of our own which bears fbmc 
iimiUtuile to it : “ 'A good beginning makes a good end- 
“ ii^ j” but this is ntSt the exadt fenfe of the Greek, I 
have therefore not ventured to adopt it. Ovid has nearly 
the fame fendment, 

Fac tantum incipias, fponte difertiis eris. 
f Imtiating me, Wc,] The Greek word is ve'ry firong 
and expreluve, fignifying the, rites performed at fecrifices 
ill before theviditm was (lain. 
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already told you Is chlldlfli and ridic^IduSi but 
I lliall now acquaint you with fometbing more 
worthy of your attention ; for, to fpeak in the 
language of Homer, 

As I numbered in the lhades of 

night, 

A dream divine appear’d before my fight, 
fo clear and plain, as to have all the appear- 
ance of truth. Even at this diftance of time, 
what I faw is aftually before my eyes ; and 
every thing I heard, ftill founding in tny ears ; 
fo powerful was the cfFeft it had upon me* 
Two women, methought, laid violent hands on 
me, each dragging me with all her force towards 
them, as if they would tear me in pieces; they 
ftruggled hard ; one of them got the better, 
and held me faft for a little time, and then the 
other. They both made a great noife, one cry- 
ingout that file would have her own; the other, 
that file had no.rjght to that which belonged to 
her only. One of them had a mafeuline air, 
like fome working perfon, with hard hands, 
and dirty hair, covered with duftj-as my uncle 
ufed to be when he was polifliing marble the 
other had a beautiful face, amodefl appearance, 
and was drefled in a neat and becoining garb. 

^ Se^ Homer*s Iliad, book ii. ver. 71, Pope’s tranflationt 

B 3. At 
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At length they agreed to fubmk the affair to my 
decifion, and the firft of them thps addrefled 
me ; “ Know, my dear child, that I am Sculp- 
ture, that art which you yefterday began to 
learn, no ftranger to yourfelf, and well known 
to your family; your grandfather (and named 
his name) was a ftatuary, and fo were both your 
uncles alfo, whom I rendered illuftrious; if 
therefore you will leave that idle trade which 
ihe (pointing to the other) vifpuld fain teach 
you, to follow and live with me ; by being 
brought up to toil and labour you will grow 
itrong and robull, and will live free from the 
attacks of malice and envy: you need not leave 
your country and -your friends to go into foreign 
parts, nor lhaU you gain a reputation by mere 
words alone. Defpife not my external appear- 
ance, or this mean and fordid habit ; thus was 
the great * Phidias clad, fo famous for his fta- 
tue of Jove, and Polycletus, no lefs celebrated 
for his Juno; Myro and Praxiteles are univer- 
fally admired, and even adored, together 

• Thidias, Wr.] The llatue of Jupiter Olympius, by 
miUias, it celebrated by almoft all the beft Greek writers 
as the «!hef>d’eeQTre of antjqwty ; great encomiums are like- 
wife befiowed on Folycletus’s Juno, the ^ous cow by 
Myro, and the Venus of Praxiteles. 

f JJtreJ, See Cicero’s firft book of Tufculan 

with 
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with the deities -whom they reprc&nted ; and 
fiiall not you, when one them, inherit the 
fame praife and adorktion from all men ? Yoo 
will make your father happy, and immortalize 
your country.” Thus, uncouthly, and with a 
barbarous accent, did Sculpture addrefs me, 
adding many other things to the feme purpofe, 
in order to feduce me ; but I have forgot half 
what Ihe faid : when Ihe had finiflted the odier 
began, pretty nearly in thefe words, I, my 
fon, am Eloquence, not unknown to, though 
at prefent not fully polTeded by you ; what ad- 
vantages you will reap by turning fiatuary fhe 
has already told you : to be nothing but a low 
mechanic, living on the work of your hands, 
and confining all your hopes and defires to that 
alone ; getting a mean and fcanty maintenance 
in obfeurity, poor and dejefted, neither fervicc- 
able to your friends, nor formidable to your 
enemies, neither courted nor envied by your 
fellow-citizens ; a low plebeian, always, like 
the timid hare, in dread of your {uperiors, and 
looking up with adoration to the great* and 
eloquent above you, on whom you muft dc- 
V pend for fupport : fitould you even produce the 
•nobleft works, and beemne a Phidias or Poly- 
c\ctusj all men will -admire ymir fltill, but not 
one, whilfl they are in their fenfes, will wifh to 
B 4 change 
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change conditions with you; for, after all, you 
will be confidered as a vulgar mechanic, ^ who 
lives by the labour of his hands. Whilfl*, On 
the other hand, if you follow me, I will Ihew 
you all the wonderful works of antiquity, il- 
Juftrate and explain to you the maxims of the 
Xages, and adorn your mind, that beft and 
nobleft part of you, with modefty, juflice, piety, 
gentlenefs, prudence, fortitude, the love of vir- 
tue, and a third after every thing that is praife- 
worthy; thefe are the unperilhable embellifli- 
“inents of the human foul. Nothing that is paft 
fhall lay hidden from thee, in what is prefent 
and to be done I will inftrudl thee; every 
thing divine or human fhall foon be known un- 
to thee : thou who art now poor arid unknown, 
the fon of an obfeure and indigent father, go- 
ing to embrace a mean and illiberal profeffionj, 
lhalt foon be the envy and admiration of* all 
men, crowrred with glory and honour, praifed 
and carclTcd by the rich and great, clothed in 
fuch a garment as this, and (Ihewing her own 
fplendid veft) thou fliak ‘ be placed in the firft 
feat, adorned with, and raifed to rank and 
precedency. If thou travelleft, even in foreign 

" ^ ♦ Lives hy the labour^ The word in the otigmal is 
xemarkable, and cf>uld notlje.tranilated literally, 
domihus live rex manuum^ one who is mailer of notluvi; 
but his hands. 
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countries thou fiialt not live unknown or inglo- 
rious ; for I will render thee fo illuITrious, that 
whofoever beholds thee lhall point thee out to 
his neighbour, and fay, that is he.” In 
aught that is of moment or concern, cither to 
thy friends or country, the eyes of all fliall be 
turned on thee ; when thou fpeakeft thev Avail 
liften with eagernefs and attention, admiring the 
power of thy eloquence, and envying thy fa- 
ther’s felicity in having fuch a fun as thou art. 
Men, thou knoweft, have been raifed to gods, 
and on thee will I confer immortality; for 
when thou departeft out of this life, thou lhalt 
ftill converfc only with the great and good. 
Think on Demoflhenes, whofe fon he was, and 
to what eminence I advanced him. Thhik on 
f ^fehines, whofe mother was a player on the 
timbrel ; by my alliflance how was he courted 
by . the great Philip ! ;{; Socrates himfelf, bred 

* That IS hc^'] Digko monftrari Sc dicier : hie efl. Perf. 
fiit. i« 

Miuieris hoc tui eft 

Quod monftror digito prsetereunrium. . 

Hor. lib. iv, od,' 3, 
f A great orator, ahd rival of peinoftheoes, 

whofe PhiJjppK’B fo ftung the powerful in trader of the liber- 
ties of Greece, that he applied to Aifehinesco anfwer^hem. 
See -^lian. 

’ %*S/>crates^'] As Diogenes Lsiertias informs us, was the Ton 
Sophronifeus, a ftatuary, and Phanarete, a midwife, 

* - Up 
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i 3 p by a ftatuary, turncdbis mind toother things; 
he quitted his profeffion, and came to me ; and 
is not he the theme of every fong ? Would you 
then leave fuch men as thefe ; would j^ou leave 
honour, wealth, fame, and power, fplendor, 
rank, and title, all the glory which eloquence 
lhall bring, to put on a mean and fordid garb, 
to handle tools, faws, and hammers, and ftoop 
to mean and abjeft labour ; to think on nothing 
manly, liberal, or great, but merely to fee that 
your work is finiflicd, taking no care to keep 
y^our perfon neat and clean, but being ever as 
dirty and contemptible as the ftones you are 
carving?’* 

Scarce had fhe faid this, when not permitting 
her to go on, 1 rofe up, and leaving the ugly 
mechanic, flew with rapture to my fair patron- 
efs. Eloquence : doubtlefs with the greater joy, 
from my remembrance of the blows which I had 
received the day before* She whom I had de« 
ferted feemed at firft enraged at me, doubled 
her fifts, and gnalhed with her teeth, till at 
length, like Niobe of old, fhe became flifF, 
and, wonderful to relate, was turned into a 
block of marble. If this Ihould feem incre- 
dible, I defire notwithftanding that you will be- 
lieve it, for dreams are always miraculous. 
The other, then, fixing her eyes on me, faid, 

<< You 
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You have dctermmed aright, and I will re-* 
compenfe you for it; approach, therefore, and 
afcend this chariot, (pointing to one drawn by 
winged horfes, like Pegafus), and fee what you 
would have loft if you had not followed me.** 
As foon as I got up, dhe took the reins and 
drove. I was lifted up on high, and carried 
from caft to weft, beholding, as I palTed along, 
various nations, kingdoms, and people, like 
^ Triptolemus, fcattering his feed over the 
earth, f What it was I dropped upon them my- 
felf I cannot remember; 1 only- know, that 
wherever I went, men looked up U) and addrefled 
me like a deity with prayers and praifes. When 
Ihe had ftiewed me thefe things Ihe brought me 

* Li^e Triptolemus^ Triptolemus, king of Eleufis, Is 
fald to have firft brought into Greece the worihip of Ceres, 
who, in return for his civilities, equipped him with a fine 
ctikriot drawn by two dragons, in which be drove round the 
world, and as he flew along fcattered feeds upon the earth. 
The invention of the plough is likewife aferibed to him. 
The foundation of this flory is probably no more than that 
Triptolemus was one of the firft«^ho pra^lifed hulbandry, 
and perhaps wrote fome .books concerning it, which were 
tranfported into foreign countries in a fliip called the Drag- 
on. 

•j* What it nvaSf fe*r.] Though Lucian modeflly pretends 
not to know, his readers, however, can tell what it was he 
dropped on this occafion, viz. a large quantity of good 
denfe, wit, and humour, which are fcattered throughout 
his works. 

backf 
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back, not clothed as when I fet out, but in an 
elegant and fplendid garb, which Ihe took care 
to fliew to my father, who flood waiting for my 
return, not without hinting to him how mean 
and unworthy a profelEon he and his friends had 
condemned me to. Such, I remember, was the 
dream which I had when a boy, terrified as I was 
by the blows I had juft received. But whilft I 
am rejating it, methinks I hear fome one crying 
out, O Hercules, what a tedious judicial dream 
is this ! A winter’s one, fays another, when 
the nights are longeft, or rather perhaps as long 
as J#Hercules’s three nights together. What 
(does he. mean by trifling fo with us, and talking 
of his boyifli dreams ^ does he think we have no- 
thing to do but to be his interpreter ? Such fri- 
gid fpecches as thefe are always ridiculous. But, 
foft and fair, my good friends; § Xcnoi)hon was 
not of that opinion, when he told you what^lie 
dreamed at home and elfewhcre; he defigned 
it not merely as an idle fidlion, to divert you, 
^as you may fuppofe by his doing it in the time 
of war, at a dangerous crifis, and even fur- 

X Hfrntks*Sy Jupiter is faid to have fpent three 

nights with Alcmena when he begat Hercules. Thefe three 
liights Lucian humouroufly calls Hercules’s dream. 

§ Xinophoriy £5>.] In the two dreams of Xenophon, as 
related in the third and fourth booki of his Anabafis, or 
Retreat of the Ten Thoufand. 
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rounded by enemies, but bccaufe he thought the 
relation of it might be ufeful to mankind. And 
for the fame reafon I have told you my dream^ 
that by it I might perfuade our young men to 
the ftudy of literature ; more efpecially if any 
of them, induced by poverty, fliould be inclin- 
ed to throw away good parrs and genius, and 
embrace fome mean and illiberal profefEon ; 
whoever they may be, I am fatisfied they would 
change their refolurion when they heard this dif- 
courfc, and v ould follow my example, when 
they rejfledfed on what I was, when, turning my 
mind to better things, I applied to literature, 
without regard to the narrownefs of my circum- 
jftanccs, and confidcring what I am, as I now 
appear before you, at leaft preferable, if no- 
thing more, to a ftatuary. 

* For the fame reafon^ That is, Xenophon did not 

tell his dream to the officers about him merely to entertain 
and divert them ; it was not a fiction, (which is the bell: 
fcjife we car put on the word but a real vlfion ; he 

W'as in earned, and fo am I ; his dream was attended with 
the bed confer] uences, and fo I hope will mine; his fayed 
the army, and mine perhaps may fave many a young man 
from throwing away his time and talents on views much be- 
neath him ! — This is Lucian’s meaning in his all u don to 
Xenophon, which does not fo well appear at di it reading ; 
the C»eek is in this place laiherobfcure. 
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At the time when this Epistle (for fuch it appears 
to be) was written, the Dialogues of Lucian 
havings we map fuppofe^ engaged the general atten- 
tion, a certain fupercilious critic, who it feems 
was a latvyer, partly perhaps from refentmenf of 
Lucian’s having quitted the bar, ed>ufed, and, 
amongft other r^Slions, had called him Prome- 
theus, that Jpecies of dialogue, 
for which be was fo eminently diftinguiped, as a 
kind of creation of his own. This anfwer, abound- 
ing in agreeable and playful raillery, contains a de- 
fence of that manner of writing which Lucian 
had adopted, and may ferve to convince my readers 
that this uttiverfal genius, if occafon had called 
forth his talents in that way, would have made 
m inconfiderabk figure as a controverfial writer. 

I SHOULD be glad to know, my good 
friend, why you call me Prometheus. If 
by this you mean that my works are dirty, I 
acknowlege the fimilitude, and have no ob- 
jeftion to the title of a modeller in clay, even 
though my fluff fhould be the worft I could 
pick up, the very mud of the highway ; but 
if you really compared >them for their excellen- 
cy with the performances of that moft learned 

Titan, 
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Titan, I fliall look upon your praife as ironi- 
cal, and nothing but an Attic fnecr : for what, 
indeed, have I to boaft of that fo mighty in- 
genious ? What great wifdom or knowlege is 
there in my writings ? It is fufficient for me if 
you efteem them as not . quite earthy and for- 
did, nor as fuch condemn them to Caucafus. 
With how much more juftice might I com- 
pare you to Prometheus, you famous gentle- 
men of the law, who wage eternal war with 
truth; how full of life and fpirit are your 
works ! fo animated that they feem all on fire : 
performances truly Promethean, favc that your 
images are made of gold inftead of clay. We, 
who work for the vulgar, only make plaiftcr 
flatnes for a public fpedlacle, and puppets of 
clay, as other potters do; but they have no 
motion like yours, no reprcfentatlon of life, a 
mere fport, and childilh diverfion : fometimes 
it occurs to me that you call me Prometheus, 
as the ^ comic poet did Cleon, a f per- 
fedt Prometheus (fays he) is Cleon, after the 

* The comic poet^"] Mofl probably Anftophanes, whom our 
author frequently quotes, though the pafTage alluded to is not 
to be found in any of that author’s comedies now extant. 

t perftiff Ptometheus^'] That is, Cleon was a mighty 
clever fellow, as a(?live and ingenious as Prometheus, and 
.who Ihewed great abilities, like him, when there was no 
cccahon to exert them. 
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hufinefs is done,” The Athenians themfelvcs 
ufed to call every earthen veffel maker, every 
builder of ovens, and in Ihort every dealer in 
clay, by the name of Prometheus, in allufion 
to the fluff he worked with, and his manner 
of baking it in the fire : if this be your mean- 
ing, you are a good markfman ; it is a true 
bitter Attic farcafm: for my works are as brittle 
as their earthen ware ; throw but the leaft ftone, 
and you da(h them in pieces. But fomebody, 
perhaps, to comfort' me, will fay, it is not in 
this I am fo much like Prometheus, as be- 
caufe my work is new, and not made after 
any model ; even as he, before the exiflence of 
men, formed fome according to his own in- 
vention, and created beings that moved about, 
and were beauteous to look at : upon the 
whole he was an excellent architedt ; but Mi- 
nerva affifted him, breathed into, and animated 
bis clay. Thus, perhaps, taking it in the moft 
favourable fenfe, it might be interpreted, and 
fuch, we will fuppofc, was the true meaning 
and intention of him who faid it ; but it will 
not fatisfy me to haye made fomething new, 
iinlefs it was beautiful alfo ; for, be affured,, 
if it was not fo, I fliould be the firfl to def- 
pife it. If it was ugly, the novelty w^oukl never 
fave it from deflrudtion; and if I did not think 

fo. 
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fo, I ihould dcforve to be preyed upon by fix 
t^en * vulturs, for not knowing that what is 
good for nothing is but fo touch the worfe for 
being new. Ptolemy, the fon of -f- Lagus, car- 
ried two novelties into Egypt, a Baflirian camel 
all black, and a man half black and half white ; 
and produced them amongft other fpeftacles in 
the public theatre, where the Egyptians were 
alTembled, expeding, no doubt, that they would 
be greatly ftruck with the fight; inftead of 
which, when they faw the camel, they were 
frighted out of their wits, and ran away as faft 
as they could, though he was covered witl^a 
cloth of purple and gold, with a bridle of gems 
and precious ftoncs, ^s if he had belonged to a 
Darius, Cyrus, or Cambyfes ; as to the black 
and white man, fome laughed at it as ridicul- 
ous, others abhorred it as a monfter. When 
Ptolemy perceived there was no great honour to 
be got by them, and that the Egyptians did 
not fo much admire things for their novelty, as 
for their beauty and perfedtion, he forbad the 

* Vulturs^ AUxidlng to the rultur appointed by Jupiter 
to prey on the liver of Prometheus. See iEfchylus, aft i. 
feene i. The whole of this abfurd ftory is fcvcrisly lidi- 
euled by Lucian ih hts Caucafus. 

f Sfin TQdilbnguilh him from Ptolemy Phil- 

adelphus. Both thefe great princes were remarkable lor 
their attention to natural philofophy. 

Voi. I. C 
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ihewing them any more,^ and no longer held in 
eftimation the perfon who had procured them 
for him. The defpifed camel died, and the 
two-coloured man was made a prefent of, to one 
Thefpis, a piper, for finging a good fong after 
dinner. I wifti my works ma}[ not be like the 
Egyptian camel, and that they are only admired 
for their gold and purple. The mixture of dia- 
logue and comedy, though both of them excel- 
lent models, will not render them completely 
elegant, unlefs there is a harmony of compofi- 
tion, with a juft fymnierry and proportion ob- 
ferved jn them: from two things, in themfclves 
beautiful, might olherwife arife foniething mon- 
ftrous and unnatural, like the well-known 

Centaur; a crcatuie not very .sgreedble, but 
rather, if wc truft thofe painters who have re- 
prefented their battles, riots, and intemperance, 
to the laft degree odious ahd difguftful. Is it 
impoffible then, out of two good things to form 
one that fliall be excellent, like that fweet mix- 
ture which we have of wine and honey ? by no 

* Centaur, ^ The ceataurs are deferibed to us as mon- 
ii:ers of ThelTnly, half men and half horfes ; a fable which 
probably took its rife from the TbefTalians being the fiift 
people who made the proper ufe of horfes ; it is natural to 
fuppofethat fuch an appearance might convey to thofe who 
followed them the idea of a monfter, half man and half 
heart ; a country Tquire always on horfeback is to this day 
little better. 
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means : yet would I not venture to fay this of 
my own performances, whei^ I rather fear the 
beauty of both parts may be fpoiled by the 
mixture of them, f Dialogue and comedy did 
never properly accord together from the begin- 
ning ; one walking alone, or with a few chofen 
friends, held her private difputations in fome 
obfeure recefs; whilft the other, a votary of Bac- 
chus, mingled in the public theatre, fported to 
the found of the pipe, and delighted in gibes, 
ridicule, and Lughter; fometimes, foaring aloft 
in anapaeftic verfes, would flie laugh the fol- 
lowers of dialogue to fcorn, call them idle dif- 
putants, contemplators, and fo forth, fcoffing 
at them with true Bacchanalian licentioufnefs ; 
now expofing them as J air-walkers, and con- 

verfing 

f Dialogue anj This obfervation feems very 

ftrange and abfurd to us, who have always confidered dia- 
logue as indifpenfably neceffary to, and infeparable from 
comedy, which, notwithftanding, if we look back to the 
rife of the ancient fongs, we fliall find, was no more than 
a fong to Bacchus, or afterwards, the langle fpeech, or de- 
clamation, of one drunken atlor, befmeared with lees of 
wine ; whilft philofophy-dialogue was confined to the grave 
philofophers, who difputed about very feriqus rtiartcrs. Lu- 
cian’s Dialogues, which he is here defending, have cer- 
tainly a dramatic call, and his application of the vis comica 
to philofophic matters, i§ that which, above all things, has 
ferured him the univerfal approbation of Lner ages. 

J This alludes to Auftophanes’s comedy 
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verfing with the clouds, now 'deferibing them 
as meafuring the ^ leaps of fleas, to ridicule 
their fubtle reafonings about things far above 
them ; whilft Dialogue, on the other hand, em- 
ployed herfelf in grave difputations concerning 
the nature of things, and the virtues of philo- 
fophy ; running, like the mulician, through all 
the chords, from the lowcft to the higheft note: 
thefe oppofites, which will never blend or 
aflbeiate together, have I raflily endeavoured to 
reconcile and unite, and therefore, I fe^r, fhall 
but too nearly refemble your Prometheus, who 
blended male and f female, and, like him, fhall 
be condemned for it ; or rather, perhaps, for 
covering the ^ bones with fat, and deceiving 

of the Clouds, where philofophy is feverely ridiculed, as 
l)ulldlng caflies in the air, difputing about trifles, 

* Leaps ofJleas^'\ See the Clouds of Ariflophanes, adl i. 
feene 2. where the great Socrates is ridiculoiifly reprefented 
as calculating how far a flea can go at a leap* 

f Lucian tells us, in another place, that the principal 
crime attributed to Prometheus was (an obfervation not 
very favourable to the fair fex) his making of women. 

i The bones wthfat^ Prometheus, according to the fa- 
bulous hillory, once upon a time played Jupiter a flip- 
pery trick ; he killed two large oxen, in the ikin of one of 
them he inclofed all the tat and flelh of them both, and in 
the other put nothing but the bones. Jupuer, who was 
to have his choice, took the latter, and Piometheus, who 
was a wag, laughed at the jeft ; which he afterwards paid 
dearly for, when the vultur gnawed his liver on mount 
Caucafus. 

my 
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my readers, by mixing comic mirth with phi- 
lofophical gravity. As to theft, (for there is a 
* god of theft, you know,) I am fure you will 
aqouit me of it, for whence lliould I fteal ? un- 
lefs thcfe be one in the world, which I do 
not believe, who makes as ftrange monfters 
as myfelf; but what, after all, muft I do, but 
perfift in the way I began ? it was || Epime- 
theus, and not Prometheus, that was given to 
change. 

* God of theft Mercury. 

II Efimeiheus^] Epimetheus, we are told, wastheibnof 
Japctus and Clymene, and hufband to the famoius Pandora ; 
he IS likewife fuppofed to have been an excellent ilatuary, 
and changed into an ape, probably becaufc his figures afp- 
proached nearly to real life. Lucian, who is now and 
then fond of a pun, feems only to have mentioned him 
here from a fimilarlty of found between the wor^s Pro-me- 
iheus, and Epi-metheus. 
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PHILOSOPHERS. 

Nigrinus, a Romany or Greek phihfopher (for the 
commentators are divided about that matter)y had 
moji probably given fome leBureSy which Lucian, 
in the courfe of his travels^ attendedy andy in gra- 
titude for the inJlruWons received from himy wrote 
this dialogucy which he fenty as we may fup-^ 
pofcy before publicationy with the Jhort epiflle pre^ 
fixedy to Nigrinus hlmfclf The philofopher is 
here deferibed as a perfeU mafter of the fcience 
which he profeffedy infiruBing his fcholars in 
every thing that was good and greaty living up to 
his doBrinCy and reproving the fafinonable follies of 
his timcy with a Jpirit and freedom bcioming the 
advocate of truth and virtue. In his ridicule of 
the reigning vices of his agCy Lucian has put 
into the mouth of Nigrinus m inconftderable 
Jhare of his’ own wit and humour. This dia- 
' hgue is admirably zwitteUy in a fine flowing 
agreeable ftyky andy perhaps^ one of his befi feri^ 
ous pieces, 

^ The commentators have given us another title to this 
piece, and call it, Concerning the Manners of Philoib- 
pbers;** but as no philofopher is mentioned except Nigri- 
nus himfclf, who differed greatly from the generality of 
them, the title is both abfurd and unncceflary, 

EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE to NIGRINUS. 

L ucian to Nigrlnus, fendeth greeting. 

Who fends f owls to Athens ? fays the 
proverb ; as if it were ridiculous to carry them 
there, where there are already fo many : as 
abfurd would it be in me to wiite a book, to 
fhew my oratory, and fend it to Nigrinus. 
But as I only mean to declare my prefent fen- 
timen’-s, and to fliew my high opinion of your 
eloquence, I flatter myfclf I lhall not incur the 
cenfure of Thucydides, who tells us, that ig- 
norance makes men bold, but knowlege keeps 
them humble; for here, it is evident, I 
hope, my freedom mufl: be attributed more 
to my love of fcicnce than the want of it. 
I'arewel. 

NIGRINUS. 

A T>IALOGUE between LUCIAN and a FRIEND. 
LUCIAN. 

Howfolcmn and fublime you are, fince your ' 
return ! So far from converfing familiari)' as 

t 0\\)U to Athens^"] The owl, though degraded hy mo- 
dern times into an emblem of folly, was confidered by 
the ancients as a type of wifdom, and the favourite bird of 
Minerva, the patronefs of Athens, where, ho doubt, Ihe 
lormeriy was treated with great refpe^l:. Owls were confe- 
quently very numerous ; hence arofc the proverb which is 
cj voted by Kiafmus and other writets. I'he faying is ana- 
logous to our own, of “ cartydng coals to N^wcalllc,** 

L'4 
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you ufed to do, you will fcarcc condefcend to 
look down upon one. A mighty fudden change ! 
I am afraid you are grown proud, and fliould 
be glad to know the realbn of it. 

FRIEND. 

What can be the reafon, but my good for- 
tune ? 

LUCIAN. 

How’s that ? 


FRIEND. 

1 'tell you. I’m grown a great man ; and, 
what’s more, quite by chance, and when I lit- 
tle thought of it. In fbort, I am the happicft 
of men, or, as the tragic poet fays. Thrice 
happy. 

. LUCIAN. 

By Hercules that’s ftrange ; and in fo fliort 
a time too ! 

F . R I E N D. 

’Tis very true. 

LUCIAN. 


And what is the caufe of all this fuperci- 
lious behaviour ? I beg I may know every par- 
ticular, that 1 may congratulate you properly 
upon it. 

FRIEND. 

Is, it not fulEcient matter of admiration, that 
from a Have I am become free ; from a beg- 
, gar, richj from a blind and foolilh fellow, 
tempprate and fober ? 


LUCIAN. 
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Mofl: indifputably. But I don^t rightly un- 
derftand how this happened. 

FRIEND. 

Know, then, I was going into the city in 
fearch of an oculifl: ; for the diforder in my 
eyes was growing worfe every day* 

L U C r A N, 

I know it was ; and have often wiflied you 
might light on fome Ikilful hand to relieve 
you. 

FRIEND. 

Having, therefore, for fome time intended 
to call on Nigrinus, the Platonic philofopher, 
I got up early, and knocked at his door ; his 
boy announced me, and I was admitted. On 
coming into his room, I found him with a 
book in his hand, and furrounded by a num- 
ber of buds of all the learned men of anti- 
quity. In the middle were placed tablets, with 
geometrical figures on them, and a fphcrc 
made of reeds, to reprefent the univerfe. He 
embraced me very cordially, and aljced me 
how I went on ; and, when I had fatisfied him, 
I took the liberty in my turn to enquire what 
he was about, and whether he had rcfolved at 
laft to travel into Greece. But no fooner did 
he begin to communicate his fentiments to me, 

than 
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than there poured forth from his lips fuch a 
profufion of ambrOfial eloquence, as called to 
my remembrance the fweet * Syrens (if ever 
fuch there were), and the nightingales, and 
the -f- lotus of old Homer : fo divine were the 

* Syretjs^"] Thefe mulical ladies, half women, and half 
birds, according to the fabulous hiftory of them, were the 
daughters of the river Achelous, and the mufe Calliope, 
Ovid tells us, that they prayed to the gods for wings, that 
they might fly round the world in fearch of Proferpine ; they 
flopped, however, and took up their abode on fome rocks 
between the ifland of Caprea and the coafts of Italy j where, 
being excellent lingers, they allured voyagers to ftop and 
liden to them, the confequence of which was, that the 
poor men forgot, fo enchanted were they with the fongs, 
cither to eat or drink, and confequcntly periflied. The 
(bores were whitened, Homer tells us, with the bones of 
thefe unhappy vi6tims to the power of harmony. Set the 
twelfth book of Homer’s Odyffey, Lucian doubts, as 
well he might, whether fuch beings evei exifled. The 
allrgorizers of heathen fable have changed them into har- 
lots; which, indeed, eafily accovints for all this w'onderful 
fafeination* 

f Lotus^'] from the fruit of this plant, or tree, was cx- 
trafled, according to Homer, a liquor, of fuch attra< 5 live 
qualities, as to make Ulyfles’s followers very unwilling to 
quit the place where it grew, in the land of the Lotophagi ; 
he deferibes it as a 

— ^ Divine nutricious juice, 

— which whofo talles, 

Infatiatc riots in the fweet repalls ; 

Nor other home, nor other care intends ; 

But quits his houfe, bis country, and his friends. 

, See Pope’s Homer’s Odyf. lx. 1 . 106. 

This was probably the Bmgund^ of the ancients. 
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words he uttered. He talked in praife of phi- 
lofophy, and that freedom which is ever atten- 
dant on her ; deriding at the fame time thofe 
things wWich are prized by the vulgar, riches, 
honour, glory, gold, and purple, which ap- 
pear fo valuable in the eyes of the multitude, 
and which once indeed attraded my efteem 
alfo. I was fo (truck with every thing he faid, 
that I knew not what to compare my feelings 
to on the occafion; but was tranfported as it 
were a thoufand w^ays. I grieved, methought, 
to fee the things which I had fo long held 
dear contemned, and could fcarce refrain from 
tears at the lofs of them : but now, thofe very 
riches, glories, and honours, which I fo eftcem- 
ed, appear trifling and ridiculous; I rejoiced 
to find myfelf freed from the dark and heavy 
atmofphcre of my former life, and breathing 
a purer air, in ferenicy and fun*fhine. The 
weaknefs in my eyes, to my great aftonifliment, 
was foon forgotten, and in a very (hort time my 
mind became more enlightened; for hitherto 
I knew not that it was blind. It was not long 
before I felt myfelf even juft as you feemed to 
think me. I w^as elated by his difeourfe, and 
lifted up as it were to the fkies, nor can I think 
more of any thing low or mean. I am intoxi- 
cated with philofophy, as the Indians were 

with 
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with wintf, when they firft tailed of it ; warm 
by nature, and drinking largely of fuch potent 
liquor, they foon turned Bacchanals, grew 
mad, and faw double ; and juft in the fame 
manner do I run about, drunk and mad with 
his eloquence; though mine is not properly 
drunkennefs, but temperance and fobricty. 

LUCIAN. 

Happy fhould I be to hear, if poflible, the 
fpeech you talk of, nor will you deem it light, 
I hope, to refufe a friend’s requeft, whofc 
tafte and ftudies are fo fimilar to your own. 

FRIEND. 

Be of good chear, my friend ; for, as Ho- 
mer fays, 

• Why urge a foul already fill’d with fire ? 

If you had not alked me, I ihould have defir- 
ed you to hear it, for I want to bring you in 
as an evidence in my favour, that I may not 
run mad without a reafon ; befides, that I al- 
ways take a pleafure in recollecting it : it is 
my conflant employment, and, when I am by 
myfelf, I repeat it three or four times in a day ; 
juft as lovers,' when their miftreffes are abfent, 
call to mind every word and every action, and 
converfe with the dear object, as if it were be- 

* See Homer’s II. book viii. I. 293. 

fore 
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fore their eyes ; and thus, by dwelling perpe- 
tually upon it, foften the difeafe ; talking with 
them, and making kind anfwers for them, 
which delight as much as if they were real : 
thus do I, in the abfence of my dear philo- 
fopher, call to mind the words which 1 heard, 
and joy in the recollecftion of them ; toffed, 
as it were, on the ocean, in a dark and tempeft- 
uous night, I look ftill towards this light, to 
guide and direct m*e in every thing I do or 
fay ; imagine this great man prefent, and 
think I hear him talking to me ; his face is 
ever before my eyes, and his voice llill found- 
ing in my ear ; for, as the * comic poet fays, 
he left a fling In the minds of his hearers, 
LUCIAN. 

l^ra)% my worthy friend, have done with 
your prolufions, and tell me the whole from 
beginning to erid, for I am lick of your pre- 
ambles. 

’ FRIEND. 

You are certainly right, and it lhall be fo; 
but did you never fee a bad a£lor hifled off* 

* Comic poet^'\ Alluding probably to that palTage of Eu- 
polis, quoted by Diodorus Siculus, where, fpeaking of 
Pericles, the famous orator, he fays, of all the great 
fpeakers. 

— he could leave behind, 

' The fting, deep -pointed, in the hearer’s mind. 


the 
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the ftagc, for fpoiling a very excellent perform- 
ance? 

LUCIAN. 

Aye, many a one ; but what of that ? 

FRIEND. 

I am afraid I fhall be like them, fometimest 
putting < things together aukwardly j and at 
others, by niy own ignorance marring the fen- 
timent itfelf, till the w'hole piece by degrees 
becomes ridiculous. With regard to myfelf, 
indeed, I lhall not be much concerned ; but if 
my dear philofophy Ihould appear mean and 
contemptible, from my bad reprefentation of it, 
I own it would affedt me deeply : I mufl: beg 
you, therefore, to remember throughout the 
whole, that the poet is innocept, fits a great 
way off from the feene, and never troubles 
himfelf about what is going forw^ard on fhe 
ftage. I will try my talent, however, as an 
after, and fhew you at leaft how good a memory 
I have, though, with regard to every thing elfe, 
I may be little better than a tragedy meffenger. 
If at any time, therefore, I feem to fail, you 
are to fuppofe the thing itfelf much better, and 
that, when the poet made it, it was quite an- 
other affair : if you fliould hifs me, I alfure 
you, I lhall not be angry. 


L U C I A 
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LUCIAN. 

By Mercury, yaur prooemium Is excellenf, 
and according to the rules of rhetoric; but 
you Ihould have added, that * you converfed 
but a very little time with him, that you came 
unprepared to fpeak, that it would have been 
much more agreeable to have heard it from his 
own mouth, but that you had brought away 
as much as you could commit to memory: 
w^ould not fomething of this kind have been of 
lervice to you ? but, with me, there is no oc- 
calion for it ; for I am ready to clap and halloo 
for you ; though if you grow tedious I fhall cer- 
tainly be angry with, and hifs }*ou dreadfully. 

FRIEND. 

It Is what I ftiould expeft ; but remember, 
I fluall not give it you in the fame order, nor in 
thc'liime words, which he made ufe of; for 
this I cannot polEbly do, left I fhould referable 
thofe adlors, who often put on the mafk of 

* That you converfed^ Lucian Is laughing at the 

formal and ftated rules laid down, we may fuppofe, by the 
teachers of rhetoric in thofe days, and which, like all other 
rules, never made an orator. We meet with many, not- 
withftanding, fimilar to thefe, in Tully, and feveral other 
writers on this fubjedV. No lefs a man, however, than 
lord Chefleifitld maintains the poflibility of making an ora- 
tor liy mere dint of art and induftry iovitS Minerva: 
be tried the noftrum on his fon, but it did not fucceed. 
6sc Lord ChcHcrficld’s Letters to his Son. 
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Creon, Agamemnon, or perhups Hercules him- 
felf, and then ftrut about in their golden vcfts, 
and from their fierce vifages, and wide-gaping 
mouths^ fend forth a weak womanilh found, 
as feeble as a. Hecuba, or Polyxena. To 
avoid putting on a f malk, therefore, too big 

f A majky'] The wfe4 in the Greek theatre, was 

a kind of cafcjue, or helmet, which covered the whole 
head, rcprcfenting not only the face, but the beard, hair, 
cars, and even, m the women's malks, all the ornaments of 
the coif, or cap ; the mofl perfedi: and durable were of 
wood, which were generally copied by the moll eminent 
artills, from the bulls or ilatues of the principal perfons re- 
prelented, and confequently conveyed the moH exadl rc- 
iemblance of them. This gave the aclor 'an opportunity 
of playing feveral different parts in the fame piece, without 
being difeovered ; in fo extenfive an area as the Greek 
theatre, it might be necclTary, by thefe large and fright- 
ful malks, to exaggerate the features? but at the fame 
time we mull remember, that by all thefe exaggerations 
the natural exprelHon of the eyes and cbuntenance mull be 
entirely loft. After all, indeed, that can be faid in favour 
of the ancient ma&s, it is jfcarce dcfcnfible. The face is 
certainly the bell index of the mind, and the paliions as 
forcibly exprefled by the features as by the words and geft- 
ure of the performer? for my own part, I prefer the 
Englilh to the Athenian fta^, in this as well as in many 
other particulars; though I will prom ife to join the 

and vote fo/ the reftoratlon of the ancient malk, 
whenever they can liiew me one that can reprefent the 
happy testates of Quin, in Falftair ; or give us an idea of 
a f antk Lea?*, like the look and face of the inimitable 
G'tnh k* See the Diftertationon Tragedy, prefixed to my 
trd'iiLaion of Sophocles* 
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for my head, and difgracing my part, I lhall 
fpeak to you in my own proper perfon, that 
my hero and I may not link together. 

LUCIAN. 

Will the man never have done with his ftagp, 
and his tragedy ? 

FRIEND. 

I will, and return to my fubjeeft. He began 
with an eulogium on Gieccc, and thofe who 
dwell at Athens, preferring philofophical in- 
digence to every thing befide ; never rejoicing 
in the company of either citizens or ftrangers, 
who would lead them alide into the paths of 
pieafure; but if they met with any fuch, 
would foon transform them, teaching them how 
to change their ancient manners, and walk in 
purity of life. He then mentioned one of 
thofe fine gentlemen, who came to Athens, drefT- 
cd out in gold and filver, with a large attend- 
ance, and who thought himfelf the admira- 
tion of all men, and that be was the happiefl 
of human beings ; but to them the creature ap- 
peared miferable : they tried however to re- 
form him, not by oj^en and fharp reproaches, 
as if a man in a free city might not live as he 
thought proper; but when at any time he grew 
ir >uble4oine, either at the l^arhs, or wreftling 
places of public txercife, crouding in with a 
VoL. h D heap 
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heap of fervants, and preffing people to death, 
would put fomebody in his way, that, in an 
humble voice, and unwilling to offend him, 
fliould whifper, This man fure is afraid of 
being murthcred in the bath, though, as it is 
the feat of perpetual peace, there is no oc- 
cafion for an army there/’ He hears what is 
faid of him,, and is the better for it; they per- 
fuaded him, withal, to lay afide his fine pur- 
ple robe, and all his gaudy apparel, by fneer- 
ing at the tawdrlnefs of it : the fpring is ap- 
proaching, they cried, whence comes this pea- 
cock ? Perhaps the gown is his mother’s, and 
fo forth, In like manner they reproved the 
reft of his follies, fometimes laughing at the 
quantity of rings on his fingers, fonietimcs his 
extraordinary nicety in the drefling of his hair, 
and fometim^ his extravagant manner of liv- 
ing ; thus, by degrees, was he reformed, and 
went away ap])arentl> a much better man than ' 
he came. To fhew that philofophers were never 
afhamed of their povcity, he told me a ftory, 
which was current at the public games, of a 
man, who appearing there in a * coloured robe, 

^ Coloured rohe^’] The privilege of putting on a fine co- 
loured robe one of the rewards with which the con- 
querors at the Olympics were honoured ; it w'as confe- 
quently confidcred as a crime to appear in them before the 
combat* 
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was fcized on, and carried before the prefident 
of the games ; many of the people took com- 
paffion on, and interceded for him : bur, when 
the crier pronounced him guilty of adting 
againft the laws, by his appearance in fuch a 
habit on that occafion, they unanimoufly ac- 
quitted him, becaufe it was the only garment 
which he had. He took occafion at the fame 
time to extol the liberty which they enjoyed in 
their retreat, their manner of living, free from 
envy and ambition; their fafety, eafe, and hap- 
pinefs, with all the virtues that accompaniedP^t, 
proved how confonant it was with true philofo* 
phy, that fuch a life alone could preferve pure 
and untainted morality, and highly became 
the good and virtuous, who knew how to def- 
jnfe riches, and live according to the diftates 
of nature. For thofe, indeed, who are in 
fcarch of wealth, who meafure happinefs by 
j)ower and fplendour, who have never tafted of 
liberty, enjoyed the open freedotn of fpeech, 
or beheld the face of truth ; but have been, 
brought up to, and for ever converfant with fer« 

* Far thofe^ indeed^ tffc.J Thefc obfervations, though 
originally calculated for the meridian of Rome or Athens, 
would ferve, with very little alteration, for our own cor- 
rupted tapital. Compaie this with the tenth fatire of Ju- 
venal, and Dr. Samuel Johnfon’s excellent imitation of it, 
in hih poem called London. 

Vz 
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vitude and flattery : for thofe who are given up 
to pleafure, fond of luxurious tables, wine, and 
women ; full, of fraud, treachery, and lying ; 
ivho attend to the found of the harp, and liften 
with delight to lafeivious fennels ; for fuch men 
the city alone is the proper habitation ; where 
every ftreet and market-place is full of enjoy- 
ments ; there pleafure enters in at every gate : 
through the eye, the ear, the tafte, the fmcll ; 
through every part and every fenfe flie gains 
admittance, and not a path remains that is 
widened by this rapid and ever-flowing 
torrent. There meet together, adultery, ava- 
rice, perjury, and every other vice; the foul 
is overwhelmed beneath them, and juftice, 
modefty, and virtue are no more : bereft of 
thefe, the mind becomes dry and barren, or 
only teems v/ith favage and brutal extrava- 
gance. Such, according to his defeription, is 
this great city, and fuch the leflbns of inflruc- 
tion to be learned from her. When firft, 
faid he, I came out of Greece, before I entered 
into this place, I flopped fliort, and reafoned 
thus with myfelf ; why, cried I, fliould I, as 
-J" Homer fays. 

Leave the fair fun, the light of chearful day, 

Homer fays^'\ Sec the OJyf, A. v. 9?. 


Leave 
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Leave Greece, the feat of happlnefs and free- 
dom, for a place where there is nothing but 
noife and tumult, ceremonious v'dits, fycophants, 
feafts, miirthers, legacy-hunting, and pretend- 
ed friendlhlps ? What can you do when you 
can no longer have it in you‘ power to leave it, 
norat the fame time can ever biing yourfelf to 
comply with the modes and cuftoms of it ? 
When I had thus confulted my own heart, and 
withdrawn myfclf, as Jupiter, they tell us, 
withdrew * HcClor from the battle, 

Safe from the darts, the care of heav'n he flood, 

Amidft alarms, and death, and duft, and blood. 

Like him, I determined to remain at home, 
and chofc this inadlivc, and w'hat fome would 
call efieminate way of life, that 1 may converfe 
with Plato, philofophy, and truth. Here, plac- 
ing myfclf, as it were on a high fear in a croud- 
cd theatre, I look down on what is paffing be- 
low, a feene fometimesof mirth and cnteirain- 
inent, and fometimes of fuch hazard and dan- 
ger, as puts virtue to the proof. If even the 
worft of things, as it may fometimes happen, 
drferve praife for the good they may produce, 
1 know no better fchool of virtue, no better 


* Ilu^or^] See the eleventh l>ook of Homer^s Iliad, 1. 164 . 

D 3 place 
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place of trial for the mind of man, than this 
very city, and the modes and habits of it. It 
is not an eafy tafk to refift the attacks of fo 
many diverfions, ploafures, and amufements, 
the vatiety of temptations, which on every fide, 
and from every fenfe attradl and betr^^y us. 
Butw^efliould follow the example of Ulyfles, 
and fail by them, not like his lollower?, bound 
hand and foot, that, indeed, would be frightful; 
nor waxing up our ears, but free, open, and de- 
termined, with a mind rifing fuperior to them : 
how low does fuch folly fink, when put in com- 
petition with that philofophy which contemns 
the gifts of fortune, which beholds, as on a 
ftage, a multiplicity of charadfers in j)erpetual 
change ; fees the fervant made a lord, the poor 
turned to rich, and the rich to poor, friends one 
moment, and enemies the next ; but what w’e 
fliould moll lament is, that though fortune is 
for ever fportkig with human affairs, and con- 
vincing us that there is nothing liable, nothing 
to be depended on, thofe, notwithllanding, v\ho 
are every day fpedlators of them, ftill fall in 
love with riches and power, fliil intoxicate 
themfelves with vain and idle hopes of what 
can never be poflifled. 

But I will now proceed to what, as I ob- 

ferved 
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ferved to you, will delight and entertain us, 
the objedls of mirth and ridicule. What can 
be more contemptible than tbofe rich fools, who 
are always fhewing their purple garments, 
^retching out their fingers that you may fee the 
rings upon them, and pratftifing a thoufand fol- 
lies : but what is flill more ridiculous, if they 
meet, they will fpeak to you only by proxy, as 
thinking it honour fufficient if they permit you 
but to look at Them; fome are fo proud as even 
to expedt adorat!(>n, not at a clidance, or after 
the Perfirin mode, but coming clofe up, with 
your eyes fixed on the giound, and ihewing the 
fubmiffion of your foul by the humble pofture 
of your body, kiffing the breaft or hand ; and 
even this is looked ui>on as a high and mighty 
fa von n, by chofe who arc not fo happy as to 
arrive at it : and thus the idol fhnll Hand for 
a long time, and fuffer himfclf to be made a 
fool of. At the fame time, I mufi: own, we 
are obliged to the cruel crm'utcs for refufing 
us tlie honoui of their lips. 1 hofe, after all, 
are more to be def[)ifid-, who run after and 
cringe to them, who w^ill rife up in the middle 
of ’.he night, and run about the city; a fet of 
fawning curs, whom the very ^Rnts turn out 
of doors, who will yet prefs iwro flatter them ; 
the reward of all their trouble is only a fup- 
D 4 per 
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per, that is a burthen to them, and brings on 
a rh jufand ill confcquenccs ; for after eating 
and drinking more than they like, and faying 
peilnps more than they ought to fay, they return 
home fick and forry, find fault with the fupper, 
the comp/^ny, the houfc, and the madcr of it; 
feme are found lick in the lanes and ane\s, 
others qu-rrclling in the flews, whilfl tluee 
parts of them lie in bed till noon, and give the 
phyficians an opportunity taking ihiir rounds 
to vifit them; though fornc, indeed, which 
you w'ill fay is mofl ridiculous o.‘ all, cannot even 
find leifure to be lick. The flittcrcrs arc, in 
jny opinion, wwfe than thofe they flatter, as 
they are generally the fupporrers of their pride 
and infolcnce ; wdien fuch men throng to their 
levees, admire their riches, and, when they 
meet, falute them as their lords and maflers, 
wdiar muft they think? Whereas, on the other 
hand, if they would agree to lhake off th’s 
voluntary ferviiude, w^ould not the rich, think 
you, come theiiifclves to the doors of the poor, 
and beg them not to let their happinefs pafs 
unnoticed? the magnificence of their boufes, 

* This is a moft fenfiblc and 

Judicious oblcrvaBilj, founded on truth and reafen. Ni- 
gnnus abounds, iTO|pd, throughout with reflcd:ions of 
this kind, equally applicable at all times, and in all pldfces. 

and 
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and the fumptuoufnefs of their tables, ufelefs 
and unobferved? for it is not their riches that 
gives theni fo much pleafuie, as the fatisfa&ion 
of being thought happy in the poffcfEon of 
them. Fine palaces, gold, and ivory, arc of no 
fervice to the mailer,, unlefs others admire 
them. The only means, therefore, to render 
the gifts of fortune of no efleem, is to guard 
againft power and fplendour, by this contempt 
efthem; whereas, on the ocher hand, by pay- 
ing them reipedt, the poflcflbr? are led into 
madnefs and folly. In the low and illiterate, 
who openly confefs their ignorance, fuch con- 
dudl might be forgiven ; but, for thofe who 
piercnd ro philofophy, to aft flill more fooHDily 
and ridiculoudy, even than they do, is to the 
la 11 degree unpardonable. What do 1 fed when 
I behold any of tlufe, efpecially fuch as are ad- 
vanced in life, mixing with the croud of flat- 
terers, attending, like humble lollowcrs, on 
one of thefe g cat men, talking familiarly with 
the common fervants, in all their fuperb drefs 
and finery : I am provoked that, whilft in every 
other refpeft they aft the part of flaves, they 
do not wear 'the habit alfo. What are thefe 
better than profefled parafites ? Do they not 
fed more luxurioufly, get in liquor fooncr, 
im later fiom table, and carry more away with 

them; 
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them; nay, and do not thofe amongft them, 
who are moft polite, * ling as often Thcfe 
were the things which he thought truly ridicul- 
ous ; he took particular notice, likewifc, of 
thofe who turn philofophers for hire, and fell 
virtue, as it were, at the public market : the 
fchools of fuch, therefore, he called Ihops and 
taverns; as he thought thofe, who pretended 
to teach others the contempt of riches, Ihould 
above all men be themfclves free from venal- 
ity. What heMidlated he praftifed : not only 
converfing freely, without fee or reward, with 
all thofe who defiredit; butfupplying the poor 
with neceflaries, and Ihewing the utmofl: con- 
tempt of every thing fuperflnous. So far was 
he from feeking that which did not belong to 
him, that he took very little care even of his 
own eftate, W'hich was falling to ruin *, and 
though he had a farm not far from the city, 
never took the pains for many years fo much 
as to vifit it ; he even faid, it was really none 
of his : arguing, I fuppofe, that in things of 
this kind, we cannot properly be called the 

* Stng as (iftrn,"] In Greece the people of faOiion never 
fung themfelves, but hired (laves tor that purpofe. Thefe 
always made an indifpenfible part in feafts, both public 
and private: Lucian, therefore, conhders the practice of 
iinging, to entertain company, as degrading, and benc||^ 
the charaiSter of a gentleman. 
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mafters of it, feeing that law, or heritage, only 
giv’-es us a temporary poflefEon of it for a fhort 
and uncertain time : that time expired, another 
occupies, and enjoys it by the fame tenure. Thus 
did he enforce his precepts, to all thofe who 
were willing to learn, by his own example; 
by the frugality of his table, proj>er exercife, 
the modefty of his appearance, and decency 
of his attire ; but above all, by the coinpofure 
of his mind, and the fwce nefs of his manners. 
He counflkd his followers never to put off, 
or defer the time of adling angbt, as too many 
do, who allot feme particular feafon, a public 
fcilival perhaps, or folemn meeting, when they 
will begin to leave off their vices, and fiudy 
to be good. The benr of the foul towards vir- 
tue, he thought, was by no means to be turned 
afuic for a moment ; and blamed thofe philo- 
fophers exceedingly, who harraffed their pupils 
with perpetual toil and labour, compelling 
fomc of them to bind themfelves with cords, 
others to endure * ftripes, others, of a oiorc 
delicate frame, to rafe their fkin with fwords : 
the firmnefs, ftrength, and folidity of their 
minds, in his opinion, ought much rather to 
be attended to, and, in the education of youth. 

To endure Jrifesy] See the Anacharfis of Lucian, 
where this fevere difcipline is finely ridiculed* 

a pro- 
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a proper regard paid to the foul, as well as the 
body, their age, and former manner of life, at 
the fame time duly confidered, that they might 
not be hurt, by attempting any thing beyond 
their ftrength and abilities ; as by this irrational 
method of ftraining themfclves, many, he ob- 
ferved, had perilhed, I knew, indeed, one 
myfelf, who, after fuffering a great deal from 
fuch preceptors as thefe, came to him, embraced 
true learning, and returned with a mind highly 
improved. 

This fubjedt difmiflcd, he turned to the con- 
lideration of many others; talk(dol our civil 
broils and tumults, the llage, the circus, the 
ftatues of the charioteers, the names of the 
horfes, and the converfations about them in 
every ftreet ; for no diforder Is fo univcrfal as 
the f hippomany. Many of thofc who pafs 
for grave and fober men, did he reprove ; then, 
as if entering on a new adl of his play, began 
upon funerals, and attacked the lall will and 
teftament men ; remarking, that the Romans, 

f The hippomany,'] The hippomany, or horfe-madnefs, 
as Lucian tjere humouroufly ftylcs it, is a dlfeafe .to the 
full as equally prevalent and epidemical in modern as in an- 
ticnt times: few nations have been moie fcveiely afflitSted 
with it than our own. We have of late, it feems, bit our 
next neighbours alfo, and the French courfe on the Sablon 
already vies with the races at Newmarket. 


ycung 
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young or old, fpeak truth once in their lives, 
meaning in their laft wills, which they durfl: 
not do before, for fear of bad confequences. I 
could not refrain from laughter when he added 
on this occafion, that they all would have their 
follies buried wirh them, and yet acknowlege 
them under their own hands at the laft hour ; 
fome ordering their cloaths, or any thing elfe, 
which they moft delighted in, to be burned 
wirh them on the funeral pile; others com- 
manding fervants to watch at their fepulchres; 
others defiring to have their tombs hung with 
garlands : perfeveringthus in error and abfurdity, 
even beyond the grave. One might eafily con- 
jedure, he thought, what kind of lives they 
muft have led, who could order fuch things to 
be done after their deaths. Thefe are the men 
that purch afe the moft coftly dainties, and mix 
* faffron and fpices with their wine ; fuch as are 
crowned with f rofes in the midft of winter, 

• Saffron and fptces^ Plutarch, in his Sympofia, men- 
tions the mixing fafFron with wine, as an article of tafhion- 
able luxury ; this is a fpecies, however, of ancient Epi- 
curlfm which the moderns have not hitherto adopted* 

f 7'his cufiom is at this day as faihionable in 

England as it ever could have been in Greece or Rome, 
no lady of the Ton appearing without wintcr-rofes ; it 
even defeends to the lower orders, and a genteel footman 
never hires himfelf to a woman of quality, without firft 
knowing how much file allows a week for nofegays. 

which 
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which they arc fond of then, only becaufe they 
are rare and out of feafon ; and yet, at the pro- 
per time, when produced by nature alone, ut- 
terly rejed: and defpife them ; fuch as ufe oint- 
ments and perfumes ; men, who did not even 
know, for which he moft condemned them, 
how to enjoy thofe pleafures which they were 
perpetually in fearch of, but miffed their aim, 
and deftroyed their own end and purpofc, by 
leaving their minds a piey to continual diffipa- 
tion ; coming in, as upon the ftage, J any way 
rather than by the flreet-door ; this he called a 
folecifm in plcafure. As § Momus found fault 

I Ary way rather^ The commentators on the ori- 

ginal of this palfage are much perplexed, and have written 
two or tluee quarto pages about and about it, without feem- 
ing to have difeovered the true meaning, which, after all, 
appears to be 116 more than an allufion to the entrance oi' 
the perfous of the drama, at back-doors, windows, &c, Lu- 
cian’s argument, therefore, runs thus ; why will not the 
fons of luxury and pleafure follow the plain road and didtates 
of nature, inllcad of thus turning out of her path, and 
coming in, like adlors on the ilage, at any entrance rather 
than the right ? 

§ As Momus, Momus found fault with the gods, 

or nature, for not placing the horns of an ox rather under 
than above the eye, as imagining, perhaps, that in fuch a 
portion they would have aded with more force, aiicl, con- 
fequently, been more ferviceable to the animal. Lucian 
tells us, in his True Hiftory, that he met with feme of 
this kind, made according to Momus’s plan, but he does 
not tell us they were a whit the better for it. Sec Ariflotla 
de Part. Animal, lib. iii. cap. a« 

with 
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with nature, for not placing the ox’s horns be- 
fore his eyes ; in like manner did he laugh at 
thefe fools, for placing their perfumed crowns 
on their heads, for, as he obfcrved, if they are 
fo fond of rofes and violets, they Ihould ra- 
ther put them under their nofes, that the fmell 
might be ftronger, and more agreeable ; thofe, 
above all, did he turn into ridicule, who- are fo 
wonderfully expert in grand entertainments, 
and perpetually employed in the fearch of dain- 
ties and delicacies of every kind. They went 
through a deal of trouble and fatigue, he faid, 
to procure a Ihort and momentary jdeafure, as 
fcarcc any man’s throat was above four fingers 
long ; for neither before, nor after, they had 
tailed this collly food, would it give them more 
fatisfadlion than the plaineft and chcapeft diet ; 
purchafing, thus, a fleeting and tranfitory plea- 
fure, at a price the moll extravagant ; and all 
becaufe they wanted true tafte, to enjoy that 
real and folid fatisfadlion, which philofophy 
alone can afford, to thofe who induftrioufly 
fearch after her. 

The next thing which he took notice of, was 
what palTed in the baths ; where the rich and 
great, with a large train of attendants, are car- 
ried on the Ihoulders of their flaves, as if laid 

out 
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out for their funeral. One abfurdity, in parti- 
cular, frequently pradlifed in thefe places, raifed 
his indignation : fervants walking before their 
mafters, and crying out to them to look to 
their feet, and give them warning of every hil- 
lock, or puddle, in their way, that they might 
know (which was to the lud dcgiee ridiculous) 
how to walk fafely. It was Intolerable, he 
thought, to fee people, who never made ufc of 
other’s hands or mouths, to eat, or of other’s 
ears to hear, fliould, notwithftanding, u hen they 
were in full health and vigour, 1)or.ow othci 
men’s eyes to fee with, and fuffer themfeives u> 
be bawled to like the poor and blind ; and ) or 
the greatefi: men, and thofe to whom the care 
of the (late was committed, even in the middle 
of the day, and in the public market-place, 
would fubinit to this indignity. With thefe, 
and many other obfervations of the like nature, 
he nnifhed his difeourfe. I was loll in aflonifh- 
ment; and liftening ftill with attention, dreaded 
his filence, when I perceived he had quite done. 
The fame thing happened to me, as did to the 

* Look to their This is a proof, amongft m«iny 

others, that the Romans, in the decline of the empire, were 
funk into the lowed date of doth and effeminacy, and had 
adopted almoft all the modes of Eaftern luxury. 

Phaaciaas 
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Phaeacians of old ; I ftood a long time wiih 
my eyes fixed on him : my head turned round, 
the fweat dropped from me, I almoft faint- 
ed; I endeavoured to fpeak, but could not; 
my tongue faltered, my voice was gone, and, at 
laft, I burft into tears. His difeourfe had not 
flightly affeded me, or grazed the Ikin alone, 
but left a deep and mortal wound, and pierced, 
as it were, to my inmoft foul. The mind, in 
my oj>Inion, of every well-dlfpofed man, is' like 
a foft mark , butt; many are the archers in 
this life, n tn quivers full of fpeeches of 
every kind; but few amongft them aim aright: 
lime Aretch the cord too tight, and the ar- 
row, fent forth with more force than is necef- 
lary, doth not Aick in, but paffing through, 
l/'aves the mind fore with its gaping wound ; 
whiill others, from a loofer bow, and want of 
Arength to carry them on, fallfliort of the mark, 
and, with languid motion, drop down in the 
middle of their courfe ; or, if they reach the 
bu^r, lightly touch rhefurfaceof it, and go no 
farther. But the fkilful markfman, like our 
pbilofopher, examines firft the mark he is to 

•j' The Phxmiani] 

He ceas’d, but left, fo charming on their ear, 

His voice, that llft'ning ftill they feem’d to hear. 

Homer's OdyiT, b. xb 

ihoot 


Voi.L 


E 
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fhoot at, uiih all poflible diligence and care, 
lo fee whether it be foft or hard, for feme arc 
impenetrable ; then dipping his arrow, not in 
poifon, like the ^ Scythians, nor in opium, like 
the Curetes, but in a kind of ftiarp, yet plcaf- 
ing liquid, take a fure and certain aim ; the 
-j- dart thrown out with that degree of force 
which is neceflary, and fixed in the center, 
diffufes its medicinal virtues over every part 
of the foul. Hence it arifes, that the bearer is 
ravilhed with the found; and, as he ilftens, 
diffolves in tears : as I niyfelf experienced. I 
could have faid to him in the words of J Ho- 
mer, 

Thus, always thus, thy carl}^ woith be tiy'J : 


T/jl' Sr;thianfy 

— — tinxere fagUtai? 

En antes Scythia; popuH — - 

Lucan, lib. lii, v. 356. 

and Virgil, 

Non fecus ac nerro per nubem impulfa fagitta 
Annatam faevi Par thus quam ielle VcAeni 
Piirihus, live Cydon tclani immedicabilc torlit. 

ilMieid xii. v. S56. 

•f ne dart, CSJ’c.] When Lucian lays hold of a favourite 
image, to iUufirate his fubje^St, he is too apt, like Ovid, to 
dwell too long upon it ; till hts reader is tiied witii a con- 
flant rejietuion of the lame idea. This is the cafe with re- 
gard to the pafTage before us. 

I See Pope’s tranllailoii of the Iliad, booktiii. 

V. jl'40; 

- . {or, 
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for, as not all wha hear the Phrygian pipe arc ^ 
felzetl with madnefs, but only thofc whom 

Rhea her felf felefts ; fo thofc alone are. af- 
fected by true philofqpby, uhofc genius and 
dlfpofition ate by nature turned to^vards it, 

JL U Q I A N; 

What noble, wonderful, artd divine things, 
my dear friend, have you communicated to me ! 
You have treated me, as it were, with lotus 
and ambrofia : when you fpoke, I was in rap- 
tures ; when you left off, I w^as In defpair. To 
life your own words, I am d^ply wounded ; 
nor is it to be wondered at t for thofe, you 
know, who are bitten by mad dogs, arc not 
only themfelves feized with the diforder, but if 
in their madnefs they bite others, make them 
delirious alfo. By the bite the malady is com- 
municated from one to the other, and the in- 
fedion fpreads on every fide. 

FRIEND. 

You own then, you have caught the dif- 
temper ? 

^ Whom ^hca herfdf^ Csfr.] The priefis of Rhea j who 
tilone arc worked up into a religious phrenzy by the found 
ot the Phrygian pipe, which is luppolcd to have no cfFe<Sl 
on conwnon heareis : nec aliter concitantur, (fays Seneca, 
fee Ep. 119.) quam Phrygii folent tibiciais fbno femiviri & 
ex impeno futentes. 

Kz 
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LUCIAN. 

Moft certainly ; and I intreat you, moreover, 
to provide a proper remedy for us both. 

FRIEND. 

We muft even do then as * Telephus did. 

LUCIAN. 

How is that } 

FRIEND. 

Go to him from whom we received the 
wound, and defire him to heal it. 

* Tei^usJ Achilles the commentator) altera plagi 
Telepho iilati priorem, ut fama eil, {anavic. 


T I M O N; 
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MAN-HATER. 

Timon o/Lwcian is defervedly efiemed one of 
his bejl pieces. A fund of good fenfe and rfkSiont 
enlivened by frequent fallies of wit and humour ^ 
runs through the whole. Our great Shak* 
SPEARE has filled up LucianV outline, drawn^ 
forth the charaSlcrs into action, and formed, from 
him and Plutarch together, no unpUafmg 
drama. 

TIM ON, JUPITER, PLUTUS, 

MERCUIVY, POVERTY, &c. 

T I M O N. 

O Jupiter! the friendly, the hofpitable, 
the focial, the domeftic, the oath-binder, 
the thundcrer, the cloud-compelling, the far- 
refounding, or by whatever name thou art called 
by frantic poets, efpecially when the verfe halts 
(for then they have a thoufand names to prop 
the falling metre, and fill up the hiatus), where 
is now your crackling lightning, and your 
deep-toned thunder? Where are all your white, 
blazing", and terrific bolts ? All dwindled into 
nothing ; a mere poetical fmoke ; a heap of 
• E 3 • idle 
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idle names. Thofc; unerring, far-lhooting claits, 
fo celebrated and beverfed, have, I know not 
how, loft all their fire ; they are grown quite 
cold, and preferve not the Icaft fpark of wrath 
for the puniftiment of the guilty. The wretch 
who had forfworn himfelf, Vould be more 
afraid of the fnufF of a lamp, than the flame 
of your all-fubduing thunder. The firebrands 
which you throiv, are quenched in fuch a man- 
ner, that nobody fears being burned by them ; 
and all the hurt they can receive from it, is 
to be covered v/ith fnioke. For this rcafon 

Salmonciis dared to thunder againft you ; 
and well he might. Man will boldly attempt 
every wickednefs, whilft Jove is thus cold and 
inactive. What fiiould hinder him, indeed, 

* Salmoficus'] Salmoneus was the fon of ^^solus, and bio- 
tlier to the famous Sifyphus. He conquered all ElK ; and 
growing, like other conquerors, intoxicated with fuccefs, 
took it into his l>ead, as Alexander did long after him, that 
he mud be Icing of the gods. To prove his divinity, he 
built a large ‘bridge of brafs, over an ijnmenfe plain, and 
rolled upon it chariots of brafs, by way of imitating Jupi- 
tei’s thunder; and that he might alfo have a little good 
lightning with it, threw down firebiands from it on a lew 
devoted vidtims below. Jupiter, not approving the hu- 
mour of fb poor a mimic, fent him to Tartarus. Virgil 
has imtnortahfed him in the following lines, in his deferip- 
ton of the Pagan Hell : 

Vidi crudeles dantem Salmonca pocnas 

Dam flammas jovis & foaitus imitatur Olympi. 

when 
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when yon, as if ftnpified by 'f mandragora, are 
hft aflecp : you, who neither hear the perjured, 
nor obferve the wicked ; blind to every thing 
about you, and with your ears flopped, like an 
old dotard. When you were young, lively, 
and prone to refentment, you never fpared the 
guilty and oppreffive ; never made peace or 
league with them : the lightning was always em- 
ployed, and the segis fliaken over them. The 
thunder was for ever rolling, and the fliafts per- 
petually darting down upon them. Then we 
had earthquakes in abundance, fnow in heaps, 
hail like flones, and, to fpcak plainly to you, 
nioft violent and rapid fhowers, and rivers over- 
flowing every day. Witnefs the great deluge 
in the time of Deucalion, when every thing 
was funk under water, and only one little 
boat preferved, which landed on Mount 

f Mafiil^agnra,'] Mandragora, or the mandrake, Is an 
herb, or plant, of a cold and narcotic quality, efprcially 
the roof, which is large, and fluiped like thofe of patluip, 
carrot, white briony, Src. its roots are Ibmetimcs forked, 
which, perhaps, made the fupcrftitious imagine they re- 
fcmbled the legs or thighs of men; Columella thtMefore 
calls it femihomo. The idea of its foporific qualify is 
adopted b) the modern as well as ancient natvirallds. 

not poppy nor mandragora 

Nor all the drowfy fyrups of the Eaft, 

Shall evei mcdVlne thee to that fwcet fleep 

Which thou ovvcd’H yeHerday. Shaki^are’s Othello, 

E 4 LycQris, 
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* Lycoris, with the fmall remnant of man- 
kind, foved only to propagate a ftill more im- 
pious generation. And now 5^00 hre well re- 
warded for your indolence ; for nobody facri- 
fices to you, or offers you garlands, except, 
perhaps, fome perfon at the f Olympic games; 
who docs it not, becaufe he thinks it a duty, 
but merely becaufe it is an old cuftom. In a 
little time, moft generous of deities as you arc, 
you will let them dethrone you, as they did 
Saturn. I forbear mentioning their facrilcgi- 
ous attacks of )^our temple, or tbcir laying 
hands even upon yourfclf at Olympia, when 
you, the great thunderer, never fo much as 
fet on the dogs, nor called in your neighbours 
to help you take the thieves, when they ran 
away. The noble giant-qucllcr, and conqueror 
of the :{; Titans, fat quietly, with his thunder- 
bolt 

i Lycoris^'] A mountain, on which Deucalion andPyriha 
were fuppofed to land after the uni verfal deluge. For a bet- 
ter account of this great event, fee our author’s Treatife on 
the Goddefs of Syria. 

•j- Olympic games ; ] The Olympic games were celebrated 
In honour of Jupiter, at, or near, the city Olympia, other- 
wife called Pifa, upon the nver Alpheus, in Peloponnefus. 
For a full account of them, I refer iny readers to Mr. Gil- 
bert Weft’s excellent diflertadon on them, in the third vo- 
Jumeof his works, printed for Dodfley, 1776. 

J Titans^] Titan, according to the ancient theogony, was 
the eldeft (on of Ccclus and Yefta, or heaven and earth ; 

but 
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bolt of ten cubits length in his hand, and let 
them pull the hair off his head. When, O 
thou great deity ! wilt thou ceafe to pafs o\'er 
thefe things, or when wilt thou repay this 
wickednefs ? How many J Phaetons, how 
many Deucalions will fuffice, to expiate fuch 
iniquity ? But to leave this general caufe, and 
come to my own : I, who have raifed fo many 
Athenians from poverty and mifery to riches 
and power, affifted the indigent, and lavilhed 
away all my fubftai^ce to make my friends 
happy, am now m)'felf left poor and deftitutc. 
I am not fo much as known by them ; thofc 
will not condefeend to look upon me, who for- 

but getting, it feems, under petticoat government, was per- 
fuaded by his mother to give up his birth-right, no left 
than the empire of the univerfe, to his younger brother, 
Saturn, on condition that, in procefs of time, he would cut 
off the entuil, by putting to death all his male heirs, that 
fo the kingdom might revert to the elder branch ; but dif- 
covering, feme time after, that, by the artifice of Rhea, 
three of Saturn’s fons had been fecretly preferved and edu- 
cated, he waged war agalnll his brother, fubdued, and 
took him and his wife and children prifoners, Jupiter, how- 
ever, as foon as he arrived at years of maturity, fet all 
his family free again, conquered the Titans, and fent them 
all to Tartarus. 

} How many conflagrations, and how many 

deluges muft happen, how often muft this wicked world 
be Burned, or drowned, before it will ht thoroughly re- 
formed ! 


merly 
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merly revered, adored me, and hung upon my 
nod. If by chance, as I go along, I meet with 
any of them, they pafs by me as they would 
by the grave-ftone of a perfon long fince dead, 
that was worn out, and fallen to decay, as 
if they had never feen me ; others turn away 
from me as from a loathfome and abhorred 
fpedlacle, though not long fince they extolled 
me as their benefaftor and preferver. Reduced, 
at length, to the utmoft diftrefs, and clothed 
in a garment made of Ikins, I dig this little 
fpot of earth, which 1 bought for four oboli. 

Here 

* Oholi j] As Lucian frequently refers to the Attic mo- 
nies, the following table will explain the whole to my readers, 

A Tiibleaf Sums in Attic Money, with their feveral Pro- 
portions to our Own. 

OBOLI. L s* q, 

t - - - OOliJ 

2 - - - - 0021 J 

3 .... o o ? 3J 

4.. - . . oojoJ 

5 - - - - 0061 J 

6 equal to a drachma - ® ^ 7 3 

DRACHMA. 

I - - - 0073 

19 - - - 0652 

100 equal to a mina - - 3 4 7 ^ 

M I N jE. 

I - . . - 3470 

19 * • « 32 5 10 o 

20 
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Here do I philofophife, in the defart, with my 
mattock and fpade. All the happinefs which 
I enjoy is, that I no longer behold the profpe- 
rity of the wicked ; for that would be the 
worft of evils. At length, therefore, O thou- 
foil of Saturn and Rhea! fhake oiF thy profound 
and heavy flumbers (for thou haft flept longer 
than f Epimenides), light thy bolt at Mount 



/. 

5. 

il. 


20 - . . 

64 

11 

8 

0 

60 equal to a talent 

*93 

*S 

0 

0 

TALENT A. 





1 ---- 

*93 


0 

0 

5 - - - - 

968 

*5 

0 

0 

10 . - . • 

*937 

10 

0 

0 

15 - . • 

2906 

5 

0 

0 

20 - - 

3875 

0 

0 

0 

ICO - - , 

lO^IC 

0 

0 

0 


In the Adel phi of Terence, mention is made of a half 
niina, which in proportion mufl have been, • i iz 3 2 

The obolus was brafs, the reft were ftlver. 
f Rphm'}iuh'(\ Epimenides, of Crete, lived in the time 
of Solon. Diogenes f.acrrius, who tells a great many 
ft range talcs, Infotms us that this very extraordinary man 
was fent, when very young, to take care of fomc, cattle; 
and wnndeiing into a cave, fell into a found fteep, in which 
he continued tor no Icfs than feven and forty yeats. He 
then awoke, and came home, where he was, with fomc 
difficulty, rm'gnifed by a younger brother, now grown an 
old man. 'i ilory of his long nap, being circulated, foon 
procured him rcfpc <51 and admiration. He fet up for a pro- 
phet, and lived, according to Cretan tradition, to the age 
of 289. Credat Judteus, 

JEtna, 
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more ; fliew the power and indignation of the 
once ftrong and youthful Jove ; unlefs what the 
X Cretans fable, concerning thee and thy fepul- 
ture, be a real fadl. 

JUPITER. 

Mercury, who is this Athenian that bellows 
thus to us from the bottom of Hymettus ? a 
horrid dirty wretch, and clothed in (kins ; he 
lays all along upon the carth^i and feems to be 
digging; fome bold, prating fellow; a phi- 
lofopher, I fuppofe, or he would not have ut- 
tered fuch profane fpeeches again ft me. 

MERCURY. 

Don’t you know Titnon, the Colyttian, the 
fon of Echccratides ; he who ufed fo often to 
treat us with the choiceft ; that grew 

fo rich on a fudden, and facrificed whole he-^ 
catombs ; the man that celebrated the feafts of 
Jupiter with fo much fplendor ? 

JUPITER. 

Alas ! Alas ! What a change is here ! Is 
this our honeft Timon, the rich man, that 

t Cretans fallc\ iThe of the fupreme father of gods 
and men being buried in a tomb, is too abfurd even for Pa- 
gun philology ; and of itfelf fufficiently proves the truth of 
the pjoverb quoted by St, Paul, of 

The Cretans are always liars, 

had 
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had fo many friends about him ; how happens 
it that he appears thus dirty and miferable ; 
digging the earth, for hire, I imagine, by the 
hcavinefs of his fpade ? 

MERCURY. 

To fpeak the truth, his probity, humanity, 
and charity to the poor, have been the ruin of 
him ; or rather, in faft, his own folly, eali- 
nefs of difpofition, and want of judgement in 
his choice of friends : he never difeovered that 
he was giving away his all to wolves and ra- 
vens. Whilft thefe vulturs were preying upon 
his liver, he thought them his beft friends, 
and that they fed upon him out of pure love 
and affeAion. After they had gnawed him all 
round, ate his bones bare, and, if there was 
any marrow in them, fucked it carefully- out, 
they left him, cut down to the roots and 
withered ; and fo far from relieving or affift- 
ing him in their turns, would not fo much as 
know or look upon him. This has made him 
turn digger ; and here, in his fkin garment, he 
tills the earth for hire ; afhamed to fhew him- 
felf in the city, and venting his rage againft 
the ingratitude of thofe, who, enriched as they 
had been by him, now proudly pafs along, 
and know not whether his name is Timon. 

J UP I- 
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JUPITER. 

He is not to be defpifed or negle«5lcd, and 
has but too much reafon to complain. Con- 
fidering his condition, I Ihould be as bad as 
thofe execrable flatterers, were I to forget a 
man who has offered up fo niafty fat bullocks 
and goats on my altars ; the fweet favour of 
which ftill fmelleth in my noftrils. But I have 
had fo much bufinefs of late, what with falfe 
fwearers, thieves, and plunderers ; and, above 
all, thofe who commit facrilege, who are very 
numerous, and keep me always on the watch, 
that I have not, for a long time, turned my 
eyes towards Athens; never, indeed, fince phi- 
lofophy and difpute became fo rife among them; 
infomuch that iheir fighting and fquabbling 
made fuch a noife and clamour, that I could 
not hear the piayets of mortals^ fo that I was 
forced either to fhui my cais, or to be tom in 
pieces by thofe who bellow out aT,)Out virtue, 
incorporeal natures,, and 1 know not what. 
Hence it happened that this, man efeaped me, 
though he ought by no means to be negle<3:cd. 
Go, therefore. Mercury, to him immediately ; 
take PJutus along with you, and let him cairy 
a large treafure ; let both remain with Timon, 
and not leave .hiin fo cafily as they did before, 
though, his generoiity, he lliould again 

endeavour 
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endeavour to turn them out of doors. As to 
thofe ungrateful parafites, I lhall think about 
them hereafter, and reward them according 
to their merit, as foon as I have repaired my 
lightning ; for two of my beft rays were blunt-- 
cd the other day, which I launched with a little 
too much vehemence againft the fophift Ana- 
xagoras, who was perfuading his followers that 
there were no gods- 1 mtfied him, indeed, for 
Pericles held out his hand to protedl him ; the 
thunder-bolt fell upon the temple of Callor and 
Pollux, fee if on fire, and fplit it all in pieces. 
Theii punifhmcnt, however, in the mean tinie^ 
will be fulficient in feeing Timon made rich 
again. 

MERCURY, 

How neceffary it is to be impudent, cla- 
morous, and importunate; not to lawyers only, 
but to every one that has any thing to afk ! 
Behold this Timon, from a beggar becomes 

* This philofhpher, who, in an age of 

ignorance, had fome imperfe6t idea of the true Gt)d, *h«ld, 
in oppofition to the received opinion, that the world was go- 
verned by an eternal and omnipotent Spirit, For this he 
was accLifed, by the fophifts of his time, of atheifm and 
idolatry, rencle*^, the famous orator, ftrenuoufly defend- 
ed him. Luciart’b image of Jupiter’s flriking at'hwn, and, 
on* Pericles’ turning off the blow, fetting the temple of 
Caftor and Pollux on fire, i?, to the lafl degree, humor^s 
and fevere. 
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a rich man ; he has got Jupiter over to his 
fide, merely by dint of clamour and abufe ; 
whereas, if he had continued digging, and faid 
nothing, he might have dug on for life without 
being taken any notice of. 

P L U T U S. 

Jupiter, ni nor go near him. 

JUPITER. 

* Not when I command you ? Why fo ? 
Plutus ? 

P L U T U S. 

Becaufe he has ufed me very ill, call me 
away from him, and fplit me into a thoufand 
pieces ; nay, though I was like a father to 
him, beat me, as I may fay, out of doors ; 
threw me out of his hand, as a man would 
ferve a hot burning coal : and lhall I go again 
to him to be fquandered away upon whores 
and parafites ? No : fend me to thofe who 
wilh for, who will embrace me, and know my 
value ; not fuch flupid animals as thefe, who 
make a league with Poverty, whom they pre* 
fer to rhe ; get a garment of fkins and a fpade 

* Kat when I emmand yev^ Cs’e.] Shakfpeare, in his Ti- 
mon, fays, 

- '■»■» Plutus, the god of riches, 

Was but his fieward. 

1 would advife my learned readers to turn to the Plutus of 
Ariftophaues, and compare It with Lucian’s Timon. 
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from her, and are glad to earn four farthings 
by digging, though once they could give away 
ten talents without reluftance, 
JUPITER. 

Timon will never fcivc you fo again ; his 
fpade has taught him, by this time (unlefs his 
belly is famine-proof), that you are much more 
defirable than Poverty, But the truth is, you 
are a querulous malecontent, finding fault with 
Timon for opening his doors, and letting you 
go where you will, inftead of being jealous of, 
and fliutting you up at home ; and yet, fome- 
limes, you ufed to be angry with the rich, for 
confining you with bars, bolts, and feals, in 
fuch a manner that you could never fee the 
light. 1 his you lamented to me, and com- 
plained that you were buried in utter darknefs. 
I have met you pale and full of care, with your 
fingers contradted, and threatening to run away 
from them the firft opportunity. Such a hor- 
rible thing did you count it to be locked up, 
like Danae, In a brazen or iron cheft, or let 
our by a Tet of wTetches on vile ufury. They 
adted abfurdly, you faid, in lo\ing you beyond 
ineafure; and though they pofleiTed, not enjoy- 
ing the objedt of their affedtlon, but always 
watching and fixing their eyes on the locks 
and the bolts that contained it, thinking it hap- 
VoL. I. F pinefs 
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pinefs fufficient to gaze upon u ; no^ bocanfe 
they made ufe of it thcnifJvc^, but that they 
could prevent others from making any of it ; 
like the dog in the manger, who would neither 
eat the corn himfclf, nor luffer the hunpvy horfe 
to feed upon it* How you ufed to lauph at 
tliofe tint carked and fj'arcd; and, what was 
mod ridiculous, weie jealous even of them- 
fclves ! little thinking that a wicked fervant, a 
fteward, or their children’s tutor, might come 
privately, rob them of their all, and then laugh 
at the poor miferable niafter, who, pnhci]>s, 
was fitting by his dingy lamp, brooding c,\ci 
his imaginary treafurc. How abtliiJ h it in 
you, who ufed to talk in this manner, now lo 
rail at Timon ! 

? L V T IJ S. 

If you would take the pains, not \ ithilanding, 
to enquire into the truth, yv^uwoi ld find I was 
right in both: for Timon':^ exu j./jinee, with 
regard to me, w^as not bcnevok-nce, but ; 
and as to thofe who lock me up in darkncTs, and 
take fo much pains to make me fatter and big- 
ger, and fwell me to an immerfe fize, and, at 
the fame time, never touch me themieivcs, nor 
bring me to the light, for lear I ihoiild be feen 
by others, I look upon them as madmen ; and 
think they treat me very ilK who never did 

them 
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them any harm, when tbe-y let me grow mouldy 
ill prifon, without conlidering how foon I may 
leave them, and go away to fome other of 
Fortune’s favourites. W'hcrefo^'c I neither com- 
mend themM nor fuch as part from me too tafi- 
ly ; but thofc only, who, obferving the true 
medium, neither totally ablbin Irom, nor en- 
tirely devour me. For I would aft yon, Jupi- 
ter, whether if a man were to marry a young 
and beautiful wife, and aftcrw'arcis fliould never 
watch or be jealous of her, but give her leave 
to go wherever (he would, night and da)", and 
keep company with whom flic pleafed, nay, 
Ihoukl o])cn his doors, invite every body in, 
and expofe her to proflitution, would you be- 
lieve this man loved her ? You, who know what 
love is, could never think it: or if a man takes 
a fine blooming girl home, in order to have 
children by her, and then never touches her, 
nor permits any body clfc fo much as to look 
at her; himfclf, at the fame time, a poor ema- 
ciated w^retch, with his eyes funk in his head, 
and yet pretending to be fond of her ; would 
not you call fuch a fellow mad, who, inficad of 
enjoying the pleafures of matrimony, fliould 
let a fvveet and beautiful creature pine away 
her <\'hole life in virginity, like a piieficfs of 
Ceres ^ And have nut I the famereafon to com- 
F z plain. 
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plain, who am kicked and cuffed, and tom to 
pieces by fome, and treated by others like a run- 
away thief, and laid by the heels ? 

JUPITER. 

And yet, after all, you have no reafon to be 
fo angry ; for they are all of them fufEcient^y 
punifhed. The one, like Tantalus, neither eat 
nor drink, but ffand, with their mouths open, 
catching at their bchnxd treafure. Whilfl: the 
other, like Phincus, fee it fnatched out of 
their jaws by harpies. Bur get away now to 
Timon : you will find him, by this time, quite 
another man. 

P L U T U S. 

I fliall only run through his wicker bafket; 
he will pour me out faftcr than I can flow in, as 
if he was afraid I fliould overwhelm him. I 
may as well get into the Danaid's tub, as in^ 
to a vcflel that will hold no liquor ; fo wide 
are his gaps, and his doors fo open, 

JUPITER. 

But if he does not fill up thefe gaps, and flop 

* Phlneus^^ Phineus was a king of Thrace ; he married 
Cleopatia, daughter of Coreas, by whom he had two fons, 
Plinippus and Pandion ; growing tired of his firft wife, he 
repudiated her to make way tbi another, who perfuaded 
him to put out the eyes of hi^» two fons. The gods punifli- 
ed him for this crime with blindneh>, and moreover gave 
him up to the harpies to be tormented by them. 
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the current, when it is all run out, he may 
chance to find his blanket and fpade at the 
bottom of the calk. Bui, away with you, and 
make him rich once more. Do you. Mercury, 
remember to call on the Cyclops at Mount 
^tna, and brin<.> him here to fliarpcn the points 
of my lightning, for 1 lhall want to make ufc 
of it. 

M K R C U R \\ 

Come, TMutus, let us be gone. How is this? 
limping : I did not know you were lame as well 
as blind, 

P L U T U S. 

I am nor always fo, Mercury ; but whenever 
Jupiter ftnds me to any bodi^ I do not know 
how it is, but I am generally tardy, and hop 
a little; fo that fometimes the perfon that ex- 
pcdls me, {grows old before I get to him. 
Whereas, when I take my leave, I have wings 
fwifter than a bird; no fooner are the doors un- 
haired, than, like a conqueror in the race, I fly 
over the whole courfe at a leap, and am fcarce 
fecn by the fpedators. 

M K R C U R Y. 

That is falfc ; for I could mention fcveral 
who had not a farthing over night to buy a hal- 
ter with, and next day lived in riches an<i 
fplendoi ; were drawn in their chariots by white 
Jiorfes, though a little before they were not 
F 3 worth 
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worth a jack-afs : fome I have fcen clothed in 
purple, and rolling in money, who could hardly 
believe it themfelves, and thought It came to 
them in a dream. 

P L U T U R. 

That Is quite another affair, Mercury : I did 
not walk on rny own feet then, hut was carried ; 
not Jupiter, but ^ Pluto, the god of riches, 
as his name imports, fent me to them ; thefe 
people, when I am to pafs from one to the 
other, put me into their wills, leal me up care- 
ftdly, and carry me about in a bag. When the 
poflelTor dies, he is thrown into fome dark 
corner of the houfe, and covered with a rag 
of old linen, where the cats fight for him. 
Mean time, the wlfhful heir grapes after me, 
like young fwallows after the old bird that 
is flying round them; at lengdi, when the fcal 
is taken off, the ribbon untied, and the will 
opened, my new mafter’s name appears ; per- 
haps fome relation, perhaps a parafitc, or dirty 
Have, who had curried favour by fervile adu- 

* PluiOy'] Pinto, the god of hell, was called nXot^To^oTy/j, 
the giver of riches; probably becaufe the fcaicheis after 
gold and filver penetrate into the bowels of the eaith, and 
even to the center of it, his dominions, for hidden trea- 
fure. Lucian therefore means, that thofe who grow rich 
fo very fuddcnly, are indebted for it not to him, but to the 
god of mines, the infeinal deity, for their riches. 
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latlon, fomc pander to his pleafures, who now 
enjoys the rewards of his infamous fcrvice, who 
immediately feizes on me and the will toge- 
ther and runs off; changes his name, and, 
inflead of Byirla, * Diomo, or Tibius, now 
takes the name of Mcgacles, or Megabyzus, or 
ProrarcliUs : leaving the reft of the expeftants 
gaping and looking at one another in fiknt 
forroiv ; grieving with great f nccriry, that fo 
fine and fat a fifh fliould cfcape out of their 
net. l ie lli/cs immediately upon me, and, 
th(^ugh the Vv retch has hardly forgot the ter- 
rors of a whip and goal, falls upon every body 
he mec^r beats his fcllow-fcrvants moft 
unmercifully, by way of retaliation ; till, at 
length, falling into the hands of feme rapa- 
cious harlot, turning horl'c-racer, or becoming 
a prey to fiatteieis, who fwear he is handfomer 
than f IS! in us, l)cttcr born than Codrus or 

Cecrops, 

romOy tv't.] Names geiicially given to flaves* 
f 9 f'a;! Ninus, the I'on of Chaiopus and Aglae, 

1: rought Thne fhips to tlie fiege of Tioy, and is celebrated 
by iioirur for fus cxftaoi dinary beauty. 

Three tlilps, with Ninus, fought the Trojan fliore, 
Nnui:, uhf.m Aglae to Charopus bore, 

NiUkI , in juultlefs fhape and blooming grace, 

The lovclicfl }#>uth of all the Grecian race; 

F4 
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Cecrops, wifer than Ulyfles, and richer than 
fifteen Croefufes; in a very ftiort fpace of time, 
he lavifbes away all that treafure which he had 
been feraping up for fo piany years by rapine, 
perjury, and extortion. 

M E R C U R Y. 

It is often, indeed, as you fay : but when 
you go of your own accord, blind as you are, 
how do you do to find your way ; or, when 
Jupiter fends you to any body, how do you 
diftinguilh fo as to know whether they are de- 
ferving of his bounty, and the perfons he means 
to oblige ? 

P L U T U S. 

Do you think I can always find that out ? 

MERCURY. 

By Jove, very feldom, or you would not pafs 
by Ariftides, and go to Hi])ponicus, Callias, 
and many others, who do nc.t deferve a fingle 
farthing. But how do you do when you arc 
fent abroad ? 

P L U T U S. 

I run up and down, from place to place, till 
I light on fomebody by mere chance ; and 

Pclidcs only match’d his early charms, 

Put few his troops, and fmall his (Irength in arms. 
Pope’s Iliad, b. ii. 1. 8i^. 

f Codrusy Cecrops was the founder of Athens, and 
Codru9 the (ail king of IXk 
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whoever he is that comes firft in my way, has 
me, takes me home with him, and pays his ado- 
rations to you for his uncxpcdled good fortune, 
MERCURY. 

Jupiter then is deceived all the while in 
imagining that yon beftow riches on thofconly 
whom he thinks deferving of them ! 

P L U T U vS, 

And deceived he ought to be, when he 
knows I am ft' me blind, to fend me out in 
fearch of a thing that is no longer to be found 
upon earth ; or at Icaft fo fcarce and fo fmall, 
that a Lynctus could not eafily difeover it. 
When the good arc fo rarely to be met with, 
and the bad fo numerous and fo fortunate, it is 
no wonder I fliould fall fo perpetually in the 
way of, and be caught by them. 

M E R C U R Y. 

But how hapj ens it, that when you leave 
them, you get oft' fo expeditioufty, though 
you cannot poflibly know the way ? 

P L U T U S. 

Then have I the ufe both of my eyes and 

A Lynccjis'l Lynceus was the fon of Apbanens, king 
of Mtlfcnia, and one ot the Argonauts. This hero, ac- 
cording to Pindar, had fuch piercing eyes, that he faw 
Cailor, from an iinmenfc dillance, in the trunk of a tiee. 

^ Othei authors carry the matter fill I farther, and afjirm that 
he could fee Into the bowels of the earth* 
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feet, whenever I find an opportunity of flying 
away from them, 

MERCURY. 

One thing more 1 would afle you : how comes 
k about that, with that pale vifage, without 
eyes (for blind you are), and fo weak in the 
ancles, you have fo many admirers ? All the 
world feems in love with you ; hap{)v^ are thofc 
who enjoy you, and to thole who cannot, life 
is burthen fume : many have 1 known fo deeply 
fmitten with you, as to call themfelves from 
a high rock dowm into the w ide ocean, only 
becaufe you feemed to flight and take no no- 
tice of them. Though, at the lame time, I 
believe you will confefs, if you know any thing 
of yourfelf, that they arc little better than mad- 
men in entertaining fo lidiculous a paflion. 

r L U T u s. 

Do you think I appear to them fuch as I 
really am, blind and lame, and with all thofe 
imperfections about me ? 

MERCURY, 

Why not, unlcfs they are as blind as your- 
felf ? 

P L U T U S. 

They arc not blind, my friend ; but that ig- 
norance and folly, which is now become uni- 
verfal, darkens their underflanding ; add to 

this. 
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this, that to hide as much as poflible my de- 
formity, I put on a beautiful mafk, covered 
with gold and jewels, and appear to them in 
a robe of various colours; they, imagining that 
they arc beholding true and native beauty, fall 
mofl: mifcrably in love with, and die if they* 
do not pufllfs me; though, if I ivas fairly 
flripj)i‘d naked before them, they would con- 
demn their own blindnefs in loving any thing 
i'o unlovely and difguftfiiL 

ul £ R C U R y. 

But iven they arc grown rich, and, by virtue 
of this faine mafk, you have hap]>encd to de- 
ceive ihcin; how hapjjcns it, that, rather than 
pari with the majfk, they would fooncr loofe 
their head ? When they look on the infide, it 
is iinpofTible but they mufl fee it is nothing but 
the deception of the gold. 

r L U T u s. 

In that cafe. Mercury, there arc many things 
in my favour. 

M E R C U R Y. 

What are they ? 

P L U T U S. 

No fooncr, you mufl: know, does the happy 
man open his doors to me, but with me rufh in 
unfeen. Pride, Folly, Madnefs, Fraud, Infolence, 
and a thoufand more; thefe take immediate 

poffefEon 
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poffeflion of his foul : he admires every thing 
that fhould not be admired, and purfues every 
thing that he ought to avoid : dotes on me who 
brought all the evil upon him; and would fuf- 
fer any thing rather than be forced to part from 
me. 

MERCURY. 

But you are fo fmooth and llippery, that 
when you are upon the wing, there is no fuch 
thing as laying hold of you ; ^ ou flip away, 
fome how, thremgh the fingers, like an cel; 
whilft Poverty, on the other hand, is gluti« 
nous, and flicks clofe ; and has fo many crooked 
hooks ail over her body, that if once you touch, 
you cannot eafily get rid of her. But whilft we 
arc prating here, w^e have forgot the main 
point. 

P L U T U S. 

WhaPs that ? 

]\I E R C U R Y. 

The treafurc wc were to have brought along 
with us, which is moft eflTentially neceffary. 

P L U T U*S. 

Make yourfclf eafy about that : when I come 
up to you, I always leave that behind me fafe 
under ground, Ihut the door, and command 
the earth to open to none, without my orders. 

MERCURY. 

Let us away then for Attica 5 and do you 

hold 
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hold fad by my coat, tiil we come to our 
journey’s end. 

P L U T U S. 

You are in the right to keep me clofe by yon ; 
for, if you fliould fet me free, perhaps I might 
go aftray, and blunder upon Cleon or Hyper- 
bolus. But what is this noife, like the clink- 
ing of iron upon a done ? 

MERCURY. 

It is Timon, digging up a piece of rocky 
land hard by us; and fee along with him is 
Poverty, nod Labour, and Strength, and For- 
titude, and \\"ifdom, all driven thither l)y Lliin- 
ger ; a body-guard flronger, I am afraid, than 
voiir's. 

P L U T U S. 

Mercury, let us be gone immediately : we 
can do no good to a man that is furrounded 
with fuch an army. 

MERCURY. 

Jove thinks oihcrwife: therefore come along, 
and fear nothing. 

POVERTY. 

Whither, Mercury, are you leading this friend 
of your’s ^ 

MERCURY. 

To Timon : are lent by Jupiter. 

POVERTY. 

Shall Plutus then come to Timon at lad, after 

I have 
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I have taken him under my protcdlion, cor- 
rupted as he was with S’oth and Luxury ; con- 
ligned him over to the wholcfome Infliuftion of 
Labour, and Wifdom, and rendered him a man 
of worth andcharadcr? Will you thus def- 
pife and affront me, as to rob me of my only 
pofleffion, the man whom, w ith fo much care, 
I had foinied to virtue; to throw him inro the 
hands of IMutus, who will foon make him as 
idle and Vvdeked as ever he w^as ; and, when 
he is good for nothing, will give lilm me bark 
again, 

M n C I' W W 

Such, O Poverty, is the will of Jo\e, 

P O V K R T Y, 

Then, I take my leave. Do \ou, 
Wifdoin, and the ref! of you, lollow nx * foor 
ihall he know the value of her whom lx hao 
loft, his befl fiiend and inflruclor, with whom, 
while he dwelt with me, he enjoyed a found 
mind and hcakhful body, lived as a man ought 
to live, and had an eye upon his own condud, 
looking on every thing clfc, as they really arc, 
as fuper/iuons and unncccflary. 

M E R C U R Y. 

They arc gone ; let us approach him. 

T I M O N. 

Who arc you, rafcals ? and what do you 

want 
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want here ? to difturb a poor labouring man 
in his bufinefs; but yon fliall not return unre- 
warded, a parcel of icoundrels as you arc, for 
1 fliall pelt you handfoniely with thefe ftones. 

M E R C U Pv Y. 

Softly, good Tlinon, we are no mortals : this 
is Plutus, and 1 am Mercury. Jupiter heard 
your prayers, and fent us to you : accept there- 
fore of his bounties, ccafe from your labour, and 
be happy. 

T I M O N. 

If ye arc g^^ls, as ye fay, you will fare never 
the better ; for, know, I hate both gods and 
men; and as for this blind wretch, whoever he 
is, I will certainly knock him on the head with 
my ipadc. 

P L U T U S. 

For heaven’s fake, McTcury, let us be gone 
for fear of accidents; this fellow appears to 
me to be Hark mad. 

MERCURY. 

Timon, lay afidc this favage dif])o{ition ; em- 
brace your good fortune, be once more rich, 
the prince of Athens, and defpife the ungrate- 
ful wretches who deferted you. 

TIMON. 

Difturb me not : I have no need of you ; my 
fpade is all the riches I defire, and I inall ef- 

teem 
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teem myfelf the moft happy of men if none 
will come near me. 

MERCURY. 

And art thou thus divefted of all humanity ? 
and mufl: I 

^ Bear this fierce anfwer to the king of gods ? 
Men, indeed, from whom thou haft received 
fo many injuries, might be hateful ; but not 
the gods, who have been fo indulgent to thee. 

T I M O N. 

To you, Mercury, and to Jupiter, for your 
care of me, 1 acknow lege my obligations ; hut 
as for this Plutus, I will by no means accept of 
him. 

MERCURY. 

Why fo ? 

T I M O N. 

Bccaufe he was the author of all my paft mis- 
fortunes, gave me up to flattcreis, and evil coun- 
fellors, corrupted me with perpetual tempta- 
tions, and rendered me the objedt of hatred and 
of envy ; but, above all, bccaufe he bafely and 
perfidioufly deferred me. Poverty, on the other 
hand, my beft and trueft friend, exercifed me 
with wholefomc labours, fupplied me with what 
was ncccffary, and taught me to contemn every 

* Bear t/jis, From Homer, fee Pope’s tranfiation, 

b. XV. 1. 205. 

thing 
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thing fupcrlluous, and to rely upon myfelf alone j 
Ibewed me what true riches were, tHofc trea- 
furcs, which neither the fawning fyeephant, 
nor the angry multitude, the time-ferving ora- 
tor, nor the enfnaring tyrant, can ever wreft 
from me. Thus whilft with pleafure I till this 
little field, a ftranger to all the vices of public 
life, my fpade mofl: abundantly fupplics me 
with every thing that is really neceffary. Re- 
turn therefore, good Mercury, the way you 
came, and carry Plutus back with you to Jupi- 
ter, I ihall be fatisfied if he makes fools of 
all mankind, as he has of me* 

MERCURY^ 

It is not every one, Timon, that can bear 
the trial fo well as you have : but leave off, I 
beg you, this foolifli, childilh refentment, and 
receive him : the gifts of Jove arc not to be rc- 
jefted. 

PLUTUS. 

Will you, without flying in a paffion, give 
me leave to plead my own caufe ? 

T I^M O N. 

Plead away ; but let us have none of your 
long prefaces in the eratorial ftyle : I will Hftea 
to you a little^ for the lake of mjr fiiend Mer- 
cury here. 

PLUTUS. 

'Kou ought to hear a great deal frohs me, for 
VoL. I. G you 
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you have ab^fed me pretty handfomel}% I 
cannot conceive how I could ever, though you 
fay it, have done you any injury ; I, who heap- 
ed honours, titles, crowns, every thing that 
was good and clefirable upon you ; through me 
you became confpicupus and refpedable. If 
you fuffcred from flatterers, it was not my 
faulty I have more rcafon to be angry with 
you, fgr throwing me away in fo lhamefol a 
manner, *on wretches who fawned upon, and 
betrayed you, and laid fo many fnares to entrap 
me. As to your laft accufation, of my defeit- 
ing you, I may retort it with juftice on your- 
felf j as you very well know that you abfo- 
lutely drove me aw^ay, and turned me head- 
long out of doors ; when your dear friend. 
Poverty, inftiCad of the fine foft garment you 
ufed to wear, wrapped you up in this blanket. 
Mercury here is my witnefs, how earneJQLly I 
entreated Jupiter, not to fend me to a man who 
had thus treated me as his enemy. 

T I M Q N. 

Mercury, I will obey, and be rich again, 
lince the gods will have it fo ; but take care 
what }’ou compel me to : hitherto I have been 
happy and innocent : fo much riches, on a fud- 
den, and fo much care, I fear, will make me 
xniferable. 

M £ R- 
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For my fake, Timbn, accept the burthen ; 
if it be only tb make thofe rafcalTy flatterers 
of your’s burft with envy. I fliall immediately 
to ^tna, and from thence to heaven. 

Jlies off. 

P L U T U S. 

Mercury, I imagine, by the fluttering of his 
wing^, is off : do you work on, and I will fend 
you the money ; but dig away now. Treafure, 
I command thee, liften to Timon, and put 
youi felf in his way : Timon, go on, work as 
hard as you can. I fliall take my leave. 

TIMON. 

Now, fpade, exert thyfelf, nor give out tilt 
thou haft called forth this tieafure into light. 
O Jupiter, thou great worker of miracles, you, 
ye friendly * corybantes, and thou, wealth* 
difpenfing -f* Mercury, whence all this gold ? 
Is this a dream ? When I awake I fear I fliall 
find nothing but coals : it is, it muft be gold, 
fine, yellow, noble gold, heavy, fweet to be- 
hold. 

* CotyhanttSyl corybantes were priefb of Cybcle. 
Many reafons are alfigned by the commentators, but no 
fatisfadoty one, why Timon Ihould call upon them. 

. + Mertutyfl Mercuiy Was always reckoned the god of 
gain. • 
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Richefl: offspring of the mine, 

Gold, like fire, whote ilafhing rays 
From afar confpicuous gleam, 

Through night’s involving cloud. 

Sec PindaPs firft Olympic Ode* 

Burning, like fire, thou Ihineft day and night : 
come {o me, thou dear delightful tieafurc ; now 
do I believe that I Jove himfelf was once turned 
into gold : what virgin would not fpread .foi th 
her bofom to receive fo beautiful a lover ? O 
Midas, Croefus, and all ye Delphic offerings^ 
how little arc ye, when compared to Timon, 
and his riches ? The Pcrfian king cannot boaft 
of equal alBuence. You, my fpade and blanket, 
fliall be hung up as my votive acknowlegements 
to the great deity. I will purchafe fome retired 
fpot, there build a tower to keep my gold in, 
and live for myfelf alone : this fhall be my ha» 
bitation; and, when I am dead, my fepul- 

J That Alluding to flic ftory nf Jupiier and 

Danae. When Timon finds ihc gold, Shakfpear makes 
him fay, 

, When’s here? 

Gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold ? V^hy this 
Will lug your pneftii and fei vants horn your hdes ; 
Will klJit and break reUpons, blcfs the accurs’d, 

Make the hoar leprofy adored, place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 

With fimators on the bench, 

Shakfpear’s Timon, aiStiv. f^cne Hi. 

chre 
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chre alfo : from this time forth, it is my fixed 
refolution, to have no commerce or connedlion 
with mankind, but to defpife and avoid it : 
I will pay no regard to acquaintance, fricnd- 
fliip, pity, or compaffion : to pity the dif- 
trefled, or to relieve the indigent, I lhall con- 
fider as a weaknefs, nay, as a crime : my life, 
like the beafts of the field, lhall be fpent in foli- 
tude, and Timon alone lhall be Timon's friend. 
I wilt ticat all befidc as enemies and betrayers ; 
to converfc with them were profanation, to 
herd with them impiety : accurfed be the day 
that biings them to my fight : I will look upon 
men, in Ihort, as no more than fo many ftatues 
of brafs or Hone ; will make no truce, have no 
connedtion with them : my retreat lhall be the 
boundary to feparate us for ever. Relations, 
friends, and country, are empty names, re- 
fpefted by fools alone. Let Timon only be 
rich, and defpife all the world befide ; abhor- 
ring idle praife, and odious flattery, he fliall 
be delighted with bin:*felf alone ; alone lhall he 
facrifice to the gods, feaft alone, be his own 
neighbour, and his own companion. I am de- 
termined to be alone for life, and, when I die, 
to place the crowm on my own head ; the fair- 
eft name I would wilh to be diftinguilbed bj'’, 
is tbat'of mifanthrope. I would be known and 
G 3 nrarked 
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marked out by ray afperity of manners, by mo- 
rofcDcfs, cruelty, anger, and inhumanity. Were 
I to fee a man perilhing in the flames, and im- 
ploring me to exciiiguifli them, I would throw 
pitch or oil into the fire to encreafe it : or, if 
the winter flood fliould overwhelm another, 
who, with outftretched hands ihould beg me 
to affift him, I would plunge him flill deeper 
in the flreara, that he might never rife again ; 
thus fliall I be revenged of mankind, this is Ti- 
mon’s law, and this hath Timon ratified ; thus 
it is determined, and this I will abide by» ' I 
Ihould be glad, however, that all might know 
how I abounc} in riches, becaufe that, I know, 
will make them mifcrable. But hufli ! whence 
all this noife and hurry ? What crowds are 
here, all covered with duft, and out of breath ; 
forae how or other they have fmelt out the 
gold. Shall I get upon this hill, and pelt them 
from it with ftones, or lhall I, for once, break 
my refolution, and have fome conference with 
them ? It will make them more unhappy, 
when they find how I delpife them ; this will 
be the beft method; I will flay, therefore, 
and, receive them. Ha ! who is that, the firfl; 
of them? O, it is * Gnathopides, who, but 

the 

* GnaiitmdtSf'} It hobfervable, that Terence, in the 

Eunuch, 
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the other day, when I ^fced hitn for a fupper, 
held out a tope ; though he had emptied. maiiy 
a cafh with me, I am glad he is come, for he 
fhall firft feel my refentment. 

GNAtHONIDES. 

Said I not, the god? would not long forget 
fo good a man as Timon ? hail, Timon ! hail, 
thou faireft, fweeteft, moft convivial of men ! 

TIMON. 

Hail to thee, GhathonideS, thou moft rapa- 
cious of all vukurs, thou moft deteftable of all 
human beings ! 

GNATHONIDES. 

Thou \ycrt always a lover of raillery and far- 
cafm ; but where is the fcaft ? for I have brought 
you a new fong out of the f Dithyramb,ics, 
which I lately learned. 

Eunucl), calls his parafitc Gnatho, and, M if it were a 
new name, makes him fa^, after the conveifation between 
him and the inferior Batterer, 

I bade him follow me. 

And, as the fchools of the philofophers 
Have ta’en from the philofophers their names, 

So, in like manner, let all parafitea 
Be caird from me, Gnathonics. 

tolmaii^s Terence, p, 130. 

f flymns in hohonr of Biurthus, who 

was called Dithyrambus, for a rcafon too ridiculous to de- 
fervd an explanation to the Bngliih rc^cr^ • 

O4 
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T I M O N. 

I fliall teach you foon, by the help of this 
fpade, to fing fome mournful elegies, I believe. 

(^Beats him. 

GNATHONIDES. 

What now ! Timon, do you ftrike me ? Bear 
witnefs, Hercules ! O me ! O me ! but I will 
call you into the Areopagus for this. 

TIMON. 

Stay a little only, and you may bring me in 
guilty of murther. [Beats him again. 

GNATHONIDES. 

By no means ; you need only heal my 
wounds, by fprinkling a little gold upon them ; 
it is the beft thing in the world for flopping the 
blood. 

TIMON. 

So you will flay here yet ? 

,GNATHO|IIDES. 

I am gone, and a curfe on you for chan^ng 
from an honeft fellow to fuch a favage ! 

TIMON. 

Who is this coming to us with hiS bald pate ? 
O, it is that moft villainous of all flatterers, 
Philiades ; he whom I gave a large piece of 
ground to, and twd talents for his daughter’s 
portion, for praifing my flnging, when no bo- 
dy elfe wopid, and fwearing that I was more 

mufical 
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niufical than a fwan : and yet, afterwards, 
when I was lick the other day, and Implored 
his affiftance, the wretch fell upon and beat me. 

P H I L I A D E S. 

O impudence ! now ye will know Timon 
again, now Gnathonides will be his friend and 
companion : but he is rightly ferved for his 
ingratitude. We, who are his old friends^ 
countrymen, and playfellows, lhall behave a 
little more modeftly, and not rufh upon him 
with fo much rudenefs and incivility. Hail, 
my noble mailer ! take proper notice^ I befeech 
you, of thefe vile flatterers, who never come 
near but to devour you, like fo many ravens ; 
but in this age there is no trufting to any bo- 
dy ; they are all bafe and ungrateful. I was 
coming here to bring you a talent, to fupply 
you with neceffaries, but was informed by the 
way that you have got riches in abundance of 
your own : I came on, however, to caution you 
againft thefe people ; though you want, in- 
deed, no fuch monitor as I am ; you, who are 
able to give advice to Nellor hinifelf. 

TIMON. 

May be fo : but pray come a little ntghcr, 
that I may compliment you with my fpade. 

PHILIADES. 

J'riends, neighbours, help here! this un- 
grateful 
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grateful man has broke my head* only for giv- 
ing him good advice. 

T I M O N. 

So : here comes a third ; Demeas* the orator, 
with a decree in bis band : he pretends* to be 
one of my neareft relations. He was bound 
to the ftate for feventeen talents, and, unable 
to pay it, was condemned, when I took pity 
on, and redeemed him ; and yet, when be was 
employed to diftribute the public money to our 
tribe, and I alked him for my lhare of if, be 
declared he did nOt know I was a citizen. 

D £ M £ A S. 

Hail, Timon! the chief fupport of thy 
noble family, the defence of Athens, and the 
bulwark of all Greece. The fenate and people 
aflembled await thy prefence ; but firft hear the 
decree which I have drawn yp concerning thee : 

“ Whereas Timon, the Colyttenfian, fon of 
Echechratides, not only the beft, and worthieft, 
but the wifeft, and moft learned man in Greece, 
hath, during his whole life, ihidied to deferve 
well of the commonwealth ; and hath, more- 
over, in one day, gained the prize in boxing, 
wreftling, and the foot-race; a viftor at the 
Olympic games, both on foot, on horfeback, 
and in the ch»iot — 


‘ TIMON. 
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- T I M O N. 

I never fo much as ikw the Olympic g^mes 
in all my life. 

D £ M £ A S. 

No matter for thar, you may fee them {bme 
time or other; thefe things mull: be inferted; ' 
“ Moreover, whereas laft year he fought va- 
liantly for the republic, againft the Acharncn- 
fians, and cut off two Peloponnelian bat- 
talions.” 

T I M O N. 

How is that ? when I ne\||r bore arms, or en- 
tered my name as a foldier ? 

iff 

D £ M £ A S. 

Your modefty is plcafed to fay fo, but we 
Ihould be very ungrateful to forget your fer- 
vices. “ He hath, moreover, been of no fmall 
advantage to the ftate in drawing up decrees, 

. in councils, and in the adminillration of mili- 
tary affairs ; wherefore, it hath feemed meet 
to the fenate, maglftracy, and people here af- 
fembled, to all and every one of them, that a 
golden ftatue of Timon fhould be placed in 
the Acropolis, next to Minerva, with rays over 
his head, and a thunder-bolt in his hand ; 
that be be crowned With feven golden crowns : 
that this (hall be proclaimed at the theatre, by 
new tragedians, appointed for that purpole, 

this 
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this very day in the * Dionyfiai for they lhall 
be celebrated this day on his account. De- 
incas the orator propofed this decree, a near 
relation and follower of the faid Timon, who 
is, moreover, himfolf an excellent orator, and 
indeed every thing elfe, which he hath a mind 
to be.” This is the decree. I wilh I had 
brought my fon with me, whom I have called 
Timon after your name. 

TIMON. 

How can that be, Dcmcas, when to my know- 
legc you were neveAnarried ? 

' D E M E A S. ‘ 

True: but I intend to be next year, and get 
a boy, (for a boy it lhall be), and I will call 
him Timon. 

TIMON. 

In the mean time I lhall fo bruife you that 
1 do not know whether you will be able to 
marry or not. \Beats him. 

D E M E A S, 

What do you mean, Timon ? To fall upon 
a free man and a citizen in this manner, you 
who are neither one nor the other > But you 

* in honour of Bacchus, or Dio- 

syfu^ obferved with great fj^endour in all porta of Greece, 
and .{tankniaiiy at Athena, celebrated wi^ fiitiga, daneca, 
-and gam^of every kind. 


lhall 
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lhall fufFer for this; aye, andfcrr fetting the 
Acropolis on fire too. 

T I M O N. 

It is not on fire, you villain ; you are a liar 
and a calumniator. 

D E M E A S. 

You may well be rich ; you have broke open 

the t treafury. . 

T I M O N. 

It is fio fuch thing, rafcal ! it is your own in- 
vention. 

D E M E A S. 

If it is not broke opin, it may be hereafter; 
in the mean time you have got all the riches 
belonging to it. 

T I M O N. 

And in the mean tirne do you take that. 

{Beals him again. 

D E M E A S. 

O my poor Ihoulders ! 

T I M O N. 

No bawling, or I will give you another. It 
would be a comical jeft indeed, if I, who un- 

■f” The treafury^ In Greek (b called jFirom its 

lituation, being placed at the back of Minwa’s temple: 
here, befides other public money, a thoufand talents were 
always laid up I'ft {lore, in cafe of any prelling exigency j 
and If any man embezzled, ot expehded the leafi part of 
b, on any trivial account, he was immediately put to 
.death; this was the Si^xx^o Fund ofiaatiquity. * " 

armed 
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armed.as I ani> bav« cut off two battalions, as 
you told me juft now, could not make an end 
of one poltroon like you. I Ihould have been 
conqueror in the Olympic games to very little 
purpofe indeed. But, who is this, is it not 
Thrafycles the philofopher? moft affuredly it 
is he, with his long beard, and arched eye- 
brows, muttering fomething to himfelf, his 
hair curled over his forehead, a Titanic af- 
pefi:, and looking like another Boreas, or 
Triton, painted by Zeuxis. This fellow, if 
yx)U meet him ot a morriing, lhall be decently 
cloathcd, modeft and humble in his manner 
and behaviour, and will talk to you by the hour 
about piety and virtue, condemn luxury and 
intemperance, and praife frugality; and yet 
when he comes to fupper in the evening, and 
the waiter brings him his large cup, (for he 
loves a bumper), then will he, as if he was 
drinking the water of Lethe, forget every 
thing he had faid in the morning, and aA in 
direct opppfitioit to it *, devour every thing be- 
fore him, like a hungry kite, croud his neigh- 
bour with his ftrerched-out elbows, and lean 

♦ M/treas^'] Timo^ compares Thfafycled to Boreas, or 
Triton, probably from hia confequential appearance, pufF- 
mg and blowing, fo as to refeenUe the god Boreas when 
be blows, or a Triton when he founds his uumpet. 


upon 
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upon the dilhes, as if he expcfted to find the 
virtue he talked fo much of, at the bottom of 
them : picks out all the dainties, and feldom 
leaves a morfel of the 'f oglio behind him ; 
always complaining of his bad fupper, though 
the beft part of it generally falls to his fharc : 
after which he gets drunk^ the natural confe- 
quence of his gluttony, dances, lings; and 
fcolds, and abufes every body : always talka- 
tive in his cups, and even when he is fo intoxi- 
cated as to be laughed at by the whole com- 
pany, will harangue to them about temper- 
ance and fobriety : This, perhaps, is fucceed- 
ed by a puke ; then is he carried away from 
table with both arms clinging round one of the 
fidlers. Even whilft he is fober the moft fordid, 
impudent, and lying fellow upon earth ; the 
meanefl: of all flatterers, and famous for oaths, 
infolencc, and impofture: on the whole a moft 
perfeS charader; wclhall fee prcfently, with 
all his modefty, what a bawling he will make. 
Ha ! how is this ? Thrafycles here at laft ? 

THRASYCLES, 

I come not hither, TImon, as others do, with 
the hopes of lharing your riches, or partaking 

t In Greek a kind nf ilrong fauce, ac- 

cording to the fcholiall, inadc pf garlick, leeks, chcclb,' 
oil, and vinegar. 

of 
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of your Avails ; to fawn upon, and flatter an ho* 
neft and generous man, as I know you are : you 
very weU know, a little pulfe fatisfies me, that 
the beft fupper I defire is an onion and a few 
creffes, or, when I choofe to indulge, a little 
fait for luxury ; my drink, water from the 
public fountain. This old tattered cloak to 
me is better than a purple robe, and as to gold, 

I value it no more than the fand on the fea-fhore. 

1 came hither only to ferve yon ; to prevent, if 
polGble, your being corrupted by that worft 
and moft dangerous of all human poffeffions, 
money, which has been the fatal caufe of fo 
much mifery to thOufands. If you will take 
my advice, I would have you throw all your 
riches into the fea, as things unneceffary to an 
honeft man, and one who knows the treafurcs 
of philolbphy; not that I would have you call 
them into the main ocean, but rather walk in 
up to your middle, and throw them a little be- 
yond the Ihore, where no body could fee you 
but myfelf ; or, if you do not choofe this, you 
may go another way to work, throw your gold 
immediately out of the window, give one five 
drachmas, another a mina, another a talent, 
and not leave yourfelf a Angle /arthing. If 
there fhould chance to be a philofopher in your 
way, it is proper you fhould give him twice or 

thrice 
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thrice as much as the reft ; for my own part, not 
that I mind it my felf, but that I may give it away to 
fome of my poor friends, I fliall be fatisfied if you 
will only fill this little pouch, which holds fcarce 
two buflicls : philofophers fhould be content with 
a little, and wifli for nothing beyond their ferip. 

T I M O N. 

I entirely approve of what you fay; before 
I fill your bag therefore I ftiall give you a few 
thumps on the head, and my fpade lhall make 
up the reft to you, 

THRASYCLES. 

Now, laws and commonwealth affift me ! Here 
am I beaten and bruifed in a free city by a villain. 

T I M O N. 

What doft thou grumble at, my good friend; 
have I wronged thee ? But I will give thee four 
meafures over and above to make thee amends. 
[^Beats him again,'] What is all this? more of 
them ? Laches, and Bleplias, and Gniphon, and 
a whole heap of fcoundrels : they fliall all meet 
with the fame fate ; but I will let my fpade reft 
a little, climb up this rock, and hail down a 
fliower of ftones upon them. 

B L E P S I A S. 

No more, Timon, 1 bcfeech you, wc are going. 

T I M O N. 

But*you lhall nof: go without wounds and 
bloodlhcd. 

VoL. L 
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7he firemgefiory of the Halycon, whieh the reader 
will find in the body of the dialogue, is here 
finely ridiculed by LtrciAN-, the rfieRions of 
Socrates fetfible, hut fijort: this dialogue 
ends rather abruptly, and feems to have been 
only a fi-agment. 

A DIALOGUE between CHiEREPHON 
and SOCRATES. 

CHiEREPHON. 

W HAT voice is that, Socrates, a good 
way off from the fhore ? How fweet it 
is to the ear ! I wonder what creature it can 
be, for the inhabitants of the deep arc all mute. 
SOCRATES. 

It is a fca-fowl, Chaerephon, called the 
Halcyon, always crying and lamenting. They 
tell an old tale concerning it : that it was for- 
merly a woman, the daughter of JEolus, a 
Grecian, who married Ceyx, ofTrachis, the 
fon of Lucifer, beautiful as his father ; that 
when he died flie * mourned his lofs inceffant- 

^ Mourntd hh According to the generally received 
fable, on bearing that her huiband was drowned ihe threw 
herieif into the fea; by the intcrceilicn of Lucifer and The- 
fts they were afterwards both changed into Halcyons ; the 
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ly, and, by divine permiffion, was changed into 
a bird, and, after wandering In vain over all 
the earth in fearch of him, is now perpetually 
hovering over the fea, • 

CHiEREPHON. 

Halcyon, do you call it ? It is a voice I 
never heard before, and has fomething in it 
wonderous plaintive : how big is it ? 

SOCRATES. 

Very fmall; but the gods, they fay, beftowed 
on her a great reward for her Angular afFcdtion 
to her hufband ; whilft Ihe makes her neft, the 
world is bleft with Halcyon days, fuch as this 
is, placid and ferene, even in the midft of 
winter. Obferve how clear the iky is, and the 
whole ocean tranquil, fmooth as a glafs, with- 
out a curl upon it. 

CHuEREPHON. 

This, indeed, is, as you fay, a Halcyon 
day, and fo was yeftcrd;ay ; but how, Socrates, 
can we believe the tales you fpoke of, that 
women can b^ turned into birds, and birds into 
women? nothing feems to me more impro- 
bable. 

SOCRATES. 

Short-fighted mortals, my dear Chaerephon, 

ftory is beautifully told by Ovid, in the eleventh book of 
the Metainorphofes, and alluded to by Virgil, Theocritus, 
Ariftophanes, Plautus, and other writers. 
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arc but poor judges of what may or may not 
be : we cannot go farther than human abili- 
ties will permit us, and which are feldom able 
to fee, know, or determine aright. The ealieft 
things appear difficult to us, and the plain- 
eft incomprehenlible ; partly from the want of 
knowlcgc and experience, partly from the weak 
and infantine ftatc of our minds : all men in 
reality * are but children, be they ever fo far 
advanced in years ; for brief as childhood, is 
the utmoft extent of life : how then can thofe, 
who know not the power of gods and demons, 
fay wffiat is poffible or impoffible ? You faw, 
my friend, how dreadful the ftorm was but 
three days ; the thunder, lightning, and 
fury of the winds ; we fliudder even at the 
thoughts of it ; one would have imagined the 
whole earth was torn to pieces, and finking in- 
to ruin ; and yet in a Ihort time after all was 
placid and ferene, and has continued fo to 
this moment. Was it not, think you, as diffi- 
cult to ftill the rage of that tempeft, to change 
the face of heaven, and adorn it with this 

* Are hut children Non bis pucrl fumus, ut vulgo 
dlcitur, fed femper, verurn hoc intcrefi quod majora nos 
ludimus. Seneca apud Laiftanciun). 

As Dry den fays, 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

tranquil 
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tranquil beauty, as to transform a 'f woman 
into a bird ? Children, who know how to mo- 
del in wax or earth, will imitate various forms 
from the fame materials; and (hall not the di- 
vine Power, fo wonderful, and fuperior to our 
own, command and perform all things with 
eafe and plcafiire ? Canfl: thou tell how much 
greater the heavens are than thyfelf ? 

CHiEREPHON, 

What man, O Socrates, can conceive or de- 
clare it? It is infinitely more than words can 
exprefs. 

SOCRATES. 

How much do men, when compared one 
with another, differ in ftrength and power! 
How much from themfelves, at different periods 
of their lives ! What changes, both of mind 
and body, happen in the fpacc of a few years! 
How,fuperior arc men to children ! Infomuch 
that one may with eafe deftroy a thoufand : in- 
fancy is, by the law of nature, weak and 
deftitute of all things. If man thus differs 
from man, what muft be the infinite diftance 

f Woman into a hird^'\ The reflection is fenfible and jafi, 
highly agreeable to the fentiraents and character of the 
great Socrates. We are furrounded, indeed, as a modern 
philofopher obferves, with miracles on every fide, and yet 
fcarce* believe in or acknowlcgc the divinit Author of 
them. 
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between us and heaven 3 Doybtlefs as much 
as the whole world is greater than Socrates or 
Chffirephon, fo much mu^t the divine Power 
and Intellect exceed our weak and limited ca- 
pacities. 

Things, moreover, which you and I, and 
many more like ourfclves, think imprafticable, 
others will perform with eafe : playing on the 
flute, to thofe who have never learned ; writ- 
ing, or reading, to the ignorant and illiterate ; 
is, perhaps, as dilncult as to make women out 
of birds, or birds out of women. Nature finds 
a creature dropped in the hive, without feet or 
wihgs, flie adds both, adorns it with a variety 
of beautiful colours, and produces the wife and 
provident bee, the artificer of divine honey : 
from the dumb and lifelefs egg Ihe brings 
forth a thoufand different fpecies of birds, aqua- 
tic and terreftrial, by the afliftance, and under 
the direftion of the fupreme Will. 

Since, therefore, fo great is the power of the 
gods, and we weak mortals are neither able to 
■ dive into deep myfteries, nor even to judge 
as we ought of the little things around us, let 
us not pretend to determine any thing con- 
cerning Halcyons or * nightingales. For my 

• llightingaks,'\ Alluding to the lloiy of Philomela. 
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own part, as I received the tradition from my 
forefathers, I will deliver it to my children : 
thy hymns, melodious mourner, will I ever re- 
member, and celet>rate thy pious conjugal af- 
fcdion, telling thy tale to my wives f Myrto 
and Xantippe, not forgetting the honour which 
thou haft received from the gods; thou, Chae- 
rephon, I hope, wilt do the fame. 

CHjEREPHON. 

That you may be affured I will : for what 
you have rctna'’ked may be profitable both to 
hufbands and wives. 

SX)CRATES. 

Salute Halcyonc, then, and let us away to 
the city. 

CHAIREPHO N. 

I attend you. 

f and Xantip^t,'] Lucian here informs us that So- 
crates had two wives, and Plutarch (fee his life of Arifil- 
des), is of the fame opinion. Plato and Xenophon, how- 
ever, give him but one, Xantippe; who, according to all 
accounts, was full enough, if not rather too much for 
him. This queftion is difeufled by Bentl^, in his Difler- 
ration on the Epiiiles of Phalaris, to which 1 refer the cu- 
rious reader. ' 
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PROMETHEUS, 

A DIALOGUE. 

In this little traB^ which is replete with wit and hi- 
moury Lucian apparently conftders the whole 
Jiory of Prometheus as an abfurd and ridiculous 
fabky and treats it accordingly y not without fome 
fevere JlriBures on the whole fyficm of Pagan 
divinity. There feems to be likewlfe fome conceal- 
ed fatire on^ the lawyerSy and their manner of 
handling caufes: the defence made by Prome- 
theus is probably a parody of a fpecih made by 
fome famous orator of that tiniBy whoje works 
are not handed down to us : For, as the ingeni- 
ous i* Dr. Beattie obferveSy in the ludicrous 
writing of the anciehts, there mu ft haroe beeUy 
as there are in our owuy many nice allujionsy 
which none hut perfons living at the time could 
« properly comprehend^' 

* This is generally called Prometheus, or Caucafus; 
I have chofen the latter name, becaufe the former has al- 
ready been made ufe of. 

f See Dr. Beattie’s Eflay on Laughter and Ludicrous 
l^ompofition, 4to« p* 
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MERCURY, VULCAN, PROMETHEUS. 
MERCURY. 

T his, my friend Vulcan, is Caucafus, 
where we are to nail up this miferablc 
Titan : let us look about for fome convenient 
rock, free from fnow, that we may faflen him 
the better, and where, while he hangs, he will 
make the moft confpicuous figure. 

VULCAN. 

Right, brother Mercury ; let us look fliarp; 
for we muft not nail him low, leaft fome of 
the monals whom he has created Ihould come 
to his refeue; nor muft we place him quite 
at the top of thc' mountain, for then he will 
not be feen by thofe who are below. We had 
better fix him here, I believe, about the mid- 
dle, juft above this precipice, with his arms 
extended. 

MERCURY. 

Good ; for the rocks here arc broken, and 
inacceffible, inclining to the precipice, and fo 
narrow, that you can hardly ftand upright on 
it ; the fineft place that can be for a crofs : 
come, get up, Prometheus, and let us fix you 
to the mountain. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Have pity, good Mercury and Vulcan, on 

* a poor 
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a poor wretch, thus doomed to fuffer moft un- 
defervcdly. 

MERCURY. 

And fo you would really have us two nailed 
up for difobedience of orders, inftead of your- 
feW: we are infinitely obliged to you. But 
come, give us your hand : take it in your% 
Vulcan, and nail it down as faft you can ; now 
the other, fatten that alfo ; now it will do : the 
eagle will be here prefently to pick your liver, 
and you will enjoy the full reward of your in- 
genuity. 

PROMETHEUS. 

O Saturn, O japetus, O mother Earth ! 
what do I fulTcr, and all for nothing ! 

MERCURY. 

For nothing, fay you ? Call you it nothing 
to defraud Jupiter in the manner you did, 
when, on the diftribution of the meats entruft* 
ed to you, you covered the bones with white 
fat, and got all the beft parts for yourfelf ; for 
fo, if I am not miftaken, f Hefiod tells the 
flory. Moreover, did not you make men, thofc 

* O Satur«9 Prometbeus, according to Hefiod, 

was the fon of Japetus, who was defeended from Ouranus, 
heaven, and Gaia, or mother earth ; Saturn alfo was the 
fon of Ccelus and Terra j the perfecuted deity calls there- 
fore, we fee, with propriety ©n his nearefi relations, 
f See the Weeks and Days. 
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mlfchlevous creatures, and, whal: is worfe, 
women alfo ? Laftly, and above all, who ftolc 
the facred fire, that beft and nobleft pofleflion 
of the gods, and gave it to mortals ? and }’^er, 
after doing all this, you complain of fuffering 
for nothing. 

PROMETHEUS. 

In truth. Mercury, you feem, as the poet 
fays, to blame the blamelefs/* and accufe me 
of that as a crime, for which, had I been pro- 
perly rewarded, I 'deferved to have been kept 
in the | Prytancum at the public coft. But, 
if you have leifure now, 1 will this moment 
plead my own caufc before you, and plainly 
convince you that Jupiter has palTed a moft 
unjuft fentence againft me. Y6\x may, your* 
felf, if you pleafe, for you arc an orator, I 
know, and famous for chicanery ; take his fide 
of the queftion, defend his decree, and prove 
be was in the right, to hang me up, a miferable 
fpedtacle to the Scythians, on this fame dreary 
Caucafus. 

:j: Frytamum^’l A common hall at Athens, where the 
fenators met and dined together ; fuch as had done eminent 
fervice to the Hate were here feafted at the public coft. 
Lucian U fuppofed to glance at Socrates, who, when 
thrown into prifon, is fat4 to havf made the fame obfer- 
vation that is here put into the mouth of Prometheus. 

M E R. 
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MERCURY. 

The difpute will be idle enough, friend Pro- 
metheus, and, I believe, to very little purpofe : 
begin, however, if you like it, for we muft flay 
here a little, till the eagle comes dowm to take 
care of your liver; in the mean while, there- 
fore, we may as well fpend our leifure time in 
liftening to your fophiftry, in which we know 
you are a great proficient. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Do you begin then ; accufe me as violently 
as you can, and leave no argument untried 
that can be of the leaft fervlce to your good 
father. You, Vulcan, fliall be the umpire 
between us. 

VULCAN. 

Not I, indeed. Inftead of judge, I ought 
to be the accufer, of one w^ho ftoJc all the fire, 
and left my furnace cold. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Divide your action for theft, then, into two 
parts, and let Mercury take for his the creation 
of man, and the diftribution of the flelh ; you 
are both, I know, deeply Ikilled in the art of 
rhetoric. 

VULCAN. 

No : let Mercury fpeak for me, I befcech 
you; judicial cafes are quite out’ of my way, 
I am too bufy about my own fire-fide; but 

he 
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he is an orator, and has dec])ly confidered thefc 
matters, 

PROMETHEUS. 

I Ihould never have thought of Mercury^s 
harranguing againft theft, and accufing me 
for fkill in his own profeffion : however, if you 
chufe to enter upon it, my good fon of Mars, 
now is your time. 

MERCURY. 

What you have been guilty of, Prometheus, 
calls, doubtlefs, for a long and well ftudied 
fpeech; but, for the prefent, it may fuffice, 
briefly to recapitulate the heads of our accufa- 
tion againft ycm. And, firft, you ftand in- 
didted for defrauding Jupiter, and fo dividing 
the flefh as to keep the beft parts for your- 
felf : fecondly, for making men ; a thing which 
you Ihould by no means have attempted : and 
thirdly, for ftcaling fire, and carrying it to 
them : and, after committing all thefc crimes, 
you feem not to know, or acknowlcge, how 
kind and merciful Jove has been to you. If 
you deny the charge, you muft enter on your 
defence, and a long oration will be necelTaiy 
for the fupport of it ; in that cafe, I muft en-^ 
dcavour to prove the truth of my allegations : 

As Mercury Is alvvays called the god of 

thieves. 

but 
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but if you fairly confcfs that you did fo dividtJ 
the meats ; that you did find out a new me- 
thod of creating man ; and that you did ftcal 
the fire, my accufation is fufficicnt, and to fay 
any more about it would be trifling and un- 
ncceffary* 

PROMETHEUS. 

Whether what you have faid already be 
trifling, or not, we fliall fee hereafter ; but as 
you fay you have finiflied your accufation, I 
lhall now endeavour to defend myfelf. And 
firft then, with regard to the diftribution of 
the meats ; I blulh, fo heaven help me, for 
this fame Jupiter, who could be fo mean and 
narrow-foul’d, fo peevilh and brutal, as, be- 
caufe he found a little bone on his plate, to 
fend an old deiry, like me, to this place of tor- 
ment; forgetting all the afEflance I had given 
him, not confidering how little caufe he had 
to be angry, nor how childMh it was in him to 
be in fuch a paffion, merely becaufe he had not 
the greateft fliare of the dainties ; fuch little 
convivial tricks furely. it ill became him to 
* remember : he fiiould have palTed over, and 

laughed 

* Jiememher,} Alluding to the old Greek ptoterb, 

o-ufA'iFamvf I hate a pot-companion ivhh a good me- 
mory* Our countryman, Ben Jonfon, therefore, araongU 

his 
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laughed at what was done at a banquet^ and 
left his anger behind : to bear fo long in his 
mind, and refent an affront of this nature, was 
neither kingly, nor god-like. If you take 
away thefc jefts and fports from a feaft, you 
will have nothing but drunkennefs, filence, 
and fatiety, things mighty unpleafant, and 
little luited to a merry-making. Never did 
I imagine Jupiter would have thought of it the 
next day, or deemed it fo grievous an injury, 
that the diftributor fhould play this little trick, 
and give himfelf the better portion. Bur even 
fuppofe I had not given him the fmaller parr, 
but taken away the whole, u’here would have 
been the great crime ; for this, is heaven and 
earth, as the proverb fays, to be moved ? Are 
chains, crolfes, and lancets to be called in, 
eagles to be fent down, and my liver to be de- 
voured ? Is not this only to expofe his own 
levity and meannefs ? If he was fo angry at 
being deprived of a few bits of flelh, what 
would- he have faid if he had loft the whole 
ox ? How much more reafonable are men in 

hU club-rules, now to be feen at the Devil Tavern, Tem- 
ple-Bai , did not forget the caution of 

Didia qul foris ellminat climinatoT, 

Which may be tranflated, if any one tells talcs without 
daurs, out with him. 

things 
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things of this kind, who yet, we may fup- 
pofe, muft be much more prone to anger than 
the gods ! None of them would hang up a cook 
for dipping his hngers in, and tailing the broth, 
or touching a bit of roaft-mcat, but would un- 
doubtedly forgive him j they might, perhaps, 
be angry with the man, give him a flap on 
the face, or threfli him ; they would not, how- 
ever, for fuch a crime fend him to the gal- 
lows. But on this point I have faid enough : 
I blulh even for the defence, on fuch a fub- 
jeS, much more ihould you for the accufation. 

And now for the crime alleged of, making 
men : which, as it feems to divide itfelf into 
two heads, I am at a lofs which I am to be moft 
blamed for ; whether I ought not to have made 
them at all, and, in that cafe, the earthy, had 
remained totally rude and uncultivated; or 
W'hcther I fhould have made them in a diffe- 
rent manner. I fhall fpeak to both points; and 
firft, therefore, I fhall endeavour to Ihew, that 
the gods could fufler no injury from the forma- 
tion of man ; and next, that fo far from it, 
it was much better, and more profitable foi 
them, that the earth Ihould not be without 
men. 

In the beginning, then, (for by this it will 
beft appeal whether I was to blame for creat- 
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ing man) there were nothing but goJs : the 
earth was rude, and without form, full of 
woods, briars, and thorns : there were no al- 
tars or temples, (how indeed fliould there be ?) 
nor images, nor ftatucs of the gods, made with 
care and elegance, as they now are, nor any 
thing of that kind : when I, who am alw^ays 
thinking of fomething for the common good, 
began to confider with niyfelf what I could do 
to promote the honour of the gods, and con- 
cluded that the beft method was to take a fmall 
portion of clay, and make feme creatures like 
ourfclves : as thinking that the divine nature 
wanted fomething, not having its oppolite, by 
a comparlfon with which it would appear more 
perfedf, and more happy. Mortal, therefore, 
I wiflied it to be, but rational, intelligent, and 
endowed with a fenfe of good and evil ; I be* 
gan then, as the * poet fays, 

To temper well the clay with water, then 

To add the vigour and the voice of men. 

Moreover, I called In Minerva to aflifl: me in' 
the work. This, after all, is the great injury 
which I have done to the gods; by making 
creatures out of clay, and giving morion to that 

** T/A poety’\ lit hod, ii^ his Weeks and Day?. See 
Cooke’b tranllation, book i. 1. 91, 

VoL. 1. I 
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which was before immoveable ; and yet from 
that time it feems the gods are lefs gods, be- 
caufc certain creatures called mortals now exift : 
for Jupiter is very angry, as if the gods were fo 
much the worfe from the creation of men*, he 
is afraid, perhaps, that they Ihould rebel againft 
him, and wage war with the gods, as the giants 
did of old : but neither from me, or from my 
works, Mercury, moft inconteflible it is, hath 
any harm arifen. Shew me the leaft inconve- 
nience, and I will fairly confefs that you have 
but done jufice in thus punilhing me. 

But I can farther prove, that all this is for 
the benefit and advantage of the gods : which 
you will acknowlege, when you come to confi- 
der that the earth is no longer void of form 
and beauty, but adorned with plants and culti- 
vated fields, the fea navigated, the iflands in- 
habited, altars, temples, facrifices, and temples 
on every fide, the public ways all full of men, 
and full of Jove* If indeed I had created 
men for myfelf alone, I might feem to have 
confulted my own private benefit ; but I have 
brought it all into the whole community ; and 
yet Jupiter, Apollo, and you, Meicury, have 
temples ; but there are none to Prometheus ; 
* 

* Full o/javcfl Jovis omnia plena. 

you 
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you fee then how watchful I am of my own 
intercfts, and how carelefs of yours. 

But attend to this, I bcfeech you, above all ; 
can that be called a -f good, which has no wit- 
nefles to its goodhefs ; is that poffeflSon,- which 
none can fee or praife eq\3al to that which all 
value and efteem ? Without men the beauty 
of the univerfe could have no admirers. We 
Ihould but abound in riches, which were nei- 
ther envied by others, nor dear to ourfelves. 
There would be nothing to compare them with ; 
nor fliould wc lo well know our own happinefs, 
without leflcfting that there were fome beings 
not poffelTcd of it. The great can only be 
known by contrafting it lo the little ; and yet, 
for my ingenious device and good counfcl, you 
have thought fit thus to reward me. But you 
will fay, perhaps, thefe fame mortals are wicked 
creatures; that they go to war, commit adul- 
tery, marry their filters, and aflaffinate their pa- 
rents ; as if we had not vices enough of the 
fame kind amongfl: ourfelves ; and yet hcaveiV 
and earth are not condemned for producing us. 
You may add alfo, that we have bufinefs enough 

f GW,] Agreeable to this idea is that of our great poet, 
Nor think, tho* men were none, heav’n wou’d want praife, 
Millions of fpiritual creatures, &c, 

I 2 
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upon our own hands, to take care of them ; 
and, for the fame reafon, the Ihepherd might 
be angry that he had a flock to look after ; it 
might be laborious, but at the fame time it 
would be pleafing to him : fuch folitude is no 
difagreeable employrrifent. If we had no bufi- 
nefs, what fhould we do with our time ; no- 
thing, but intoxicate ourfelves with nedtar and 
ambrofia ? 

But what hurts me moft is, that you blame 
me for making women ; and yet you all love 
them yourfelves, arc perpetually going down 
to earth, turning yourfelves into bulls, fwans, 
and fatyrs for them, and even not difdaining 
to beget gods out of them. But I might have 
made men, you will fay, in a different manner, 
and not fo like ourfelves ; yet what better model 
could I go by, than that which I knew to be 
the moft beautiful ? Should I have made a rough 
unpoliftied animal, without fenfe or reafon ? 
How could fuch have facrificed lo the gods, or 
paid due honours to you ? And do you not, 
when they fend up their hecatombs, run away 
to the utmoft limits of the world, to meet Pan, 
and the blamelefs Ethiopians ; and yet I, 

* Ethiopians^’] Alluding to Jupiter’s vifif to them, men* 
dosed by Homer, and fo often laughed at by our author, 

who 
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who am the caufe of all your honours and vic- 
tims, muft be fixed on a crofs for it* 

So much for the men : and now pafs we on 
lo the fire and theft, which I am accufed of: 
anfwer me, for heaven’s fake, this queftion ; 
is there lefs fire amongft us fince I imparted it 
to men ? You will confefs there is not; for fucli 
is its nature, that it never diminiflies by par- 
ticipation, nor is cxtinguiflied by another’s re- 
ceiving light and heat from it : what is it then 
but envy, to forbid the ufc of it, which can do 
you no injury ? Gods fliould be gracious and 
beneficent, the difpenfers of good to all, with- 
out gru'^rt or difeontent. Neither, had I 
cairl^ ' it all away, would you have fuffered any 
inconvenience; you want it not; you are not 
cold, neither do you cook your ambrofia, or 
Hand in need of artificial light. Whereas, to 
men, fire is abfolntely neceffary, as well for 
many other things, as particularly for facri- 
fices, to burn their incenfe, and roaft their of- 
ferings : the fmoke, I know, of them you are 
highly delighted with, and think that the nobleft 
feaft, where the odour rifes up to heaven, and 
columns of fmoke are wafted to the Ikies. This 
accufatlon, therefore, is abfurd, and contrary 
to your own mighty will and pleafure, 1 
wonder, for my part, you permit the fun to 
I 3 Ihinc, 
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fhinc, whofe flames arc fo much fiercer than 
mine, and that you do not accufe him alfo for 
diflipating your treafure. 

And now, Mercury and Vulcan, you have 
heard my defence; if you think I have ad- 
vanced any thing wrong or improper, correft 
and difprove it ; I am ready to reply. 

MERCURY. 

Prometheus, it is no eafy matter to contend 
with fo fubtle a difputant as you are ; you may 
be happy, however, that Jupiter did not hear 
your fpeech ; for, depend on it, if he had, he 
would have fent a hundred vulturs to prey up- 
on your liver, inftead of one : fo fevere have 
you been upon him. But what I moll wonder 
at is, that you, who are fo great a prophet, 
Ihould not have forefeen that this punifliment 
mufl: fall upon you. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Mercury, I knew it well ; and I know alfo, 
that I lhall hereafter be delivered from it ; a 
friend of your’s fliall foon come from ^ Thebes, 
' and with his arrows pierce the eagle tfeat is now 
flying down upon me. 

MERCURY. 

I heartily wifli it may be fo : that I may 


♦ Hercules* 
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once fee you free and caroufing with us, on 
condition, though, that you are not the carver. 

PROMETHEUS. 

O, never fear : Jupiter will loofe me foon, 
and for a very good reafon. 

MERCURY. 

What is that pray ? Do not conceal it from 
us, I intreat you. 

PROMETHEUS. 

You knowf Thetis, don’t you ? But I lhall fay 
no more ; I muft J keep the fecret now, that I 
may get my freedom by divulging it hereafter. 

MERCURY. 

Keep It, my good Titan, if it will be of any 
fervice to you. But come, Vulcan, let us be 
gone, for yonder is the eagle, and will be here 
immediately ; Prometheus, bear it with forti- 
tude, and may the Theban archer, whom you 
talk of, come foon, and deliver you ! 

f Thetis,'] The daughter of Occanus, whom Jupiter was 
in love with, and wanted to marry; but the Fates had de- 
creed that (lie ihould haire a ion greater than his father. 
Prometheus alone, as a prophet, knew this, but would not 
reveal the fecret till he was releafed. Hercules freed him, 
and he then difclofed it. Thetis was married to Pelcus, and 
the prophecy accomplllhed in the renowned Achilles. 

J Keep the fecret,] Agreeable to what ^fchylus makes 
him fay at the end of his tragedy. 

Not all his tortures, all his arts lhall move me 

T’unlock my lips, till this curs’d chain be loos’d. 

See Potter’s ^chylus, 8vo. p. 77. 

I4 DIA- 



DIALOGUES OF the GODS. 

In the Dialogues or the Gods we meetzviih no 
inconftderabk Jhare of true wit and humour. "The 
Heathen Deities are here called in, by turns, by our 
fprightly fatyrif, merely to laugh at, and expofe 
one another ; and the whole abfurd jyjlem of pa- 
gan theology, which, about the time when thefe 
Dialogues were written, was on the decline, was 
perhaps totally dcjlroyed, and may be faid to have 
received its coup de grace from the raillery of 
Lucian. 

DIALOGUE 1. 

JUPITER AND MERCURY. 

JUPITER. 

M ercury, you know the beautiful 
. daughter of inaebus ? 

MERCURY. 

Yes; lo, you mean. 

j u p I ar E R. 

She is turned into a cow. 

MERCURY. 

Surprifing ! How happened it ? 

JUPITER. 

Juno^, in a fit of jealoufy, thought proper 

* Juno in a fit, fefr.J Lucian attributes the transforma- 
tion of lo to Juno herfelf. Ovid tells the flory differently, 
informs us, that Jupiter turned her into a cow, to favc 
her from the refentment of that vindidhve lady. 
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to metamorphofe her ; and withal, to make the 
poor creature more unhappy, has fet one Argus, 
a herdfman, with a hundred eyes, to guard her, 
who watches over her night and day, and never 
flecps. 

MERCURY. 

What can I do to ferve you In this affair ? 

JUPITER. 

Fly to the Nemasan wood, for there Argus 
feeds his cattle : kill him, and carry her off to 
jEgypt : there let her be called Ifis, and wor- 
fliipped as a goddefs, raife the Nile, fend prof- 
perous gales, and preferve mariners, 

DIALOGUE IL 

VULCAN AND APOLLO. 

VULCAN. 

APOLLO, have yoa feen this new-born fon 
of Maia ? the infant is exceflively pretty, fmiles 
at every body, and feems to promife fomething 
very great hereafter. 

APOLLO. 

Very great, to be fure, Vulcan, and a pretty 
infant, who is older in mifehief than * Japetus 
himfelf. 

V U L. 

* Japetusy fe’r.] Japetus was the fon of Ouranus, and 
brother to Saturn. According to Hefiod, he married Cly- 
ipene, daughter of Oceanus, by whom he b4id four Uluftri- 

« ous 
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VULCAN. 

Why, what mighty mifchicf oan a child do 
that is juft born ? 

APOLLO. 

Aik Neptune, whole trident he ftole; or 
Mars, whofc fword he drew privately out of his 
fcabbard ; not to mention myfelf, whom he 
difarmed of my bow and arrows. 

VULCAN. 

What ! an infant, that is carried about in his 
fwaddling-cloaths, do this ! 

APOLLO. 

You^ll fee, if he comes near you. 

VULCAN. 

He has been with me already. 

APOLLO. 

And have you got all your tools fafe ? is no- 
thing mifling ? 

VULCAN. 

Nothing. 

APOLLO. 

But look narrowly. 

VULCAN. 

By Jove, I don^t fee my tongs. 


ous fons, Atlas, Menetius, Prometheus, and Epimethcus. 
He was confidered by the Grecians as the great father and 
founder of their whole race. Hiftory and tradition could 
not reach beyond him. A very old man in his dotage was 
ufually called Japetus. Etymologifts fay, he was the fame 
as Japhet ; and the fimilitude of found feems to favour this 


conjedufe. 


APOLLO. 
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APOLLO. 

You’ll find them in the child’s fwaddling- 
cloaths. 

VULCAN. 

Is he fo nimble-fingered as to have learned 
the art of ftealing in his mother’s womb ? 

APOLLO. 

If you were to hear him talk, you would be 
aftonilhed at his humour and volubility. He 
wants to be my deputy. Yefterday he chal- 
lenged Cupid ; and, fome how or other, tripped 
up his heels, and got the better of him. A 
little after this, whilft Venus was embracing 
and praifing him for his victory, he ftole her 
ceftusj and, as Jupiter was laughing at him, 
ran away with his fcepter, and if his thunder 
and lightning had not been rather too heavy, 
and had too much fire, would have taken them 
into the bargain. 

VULCAN. 

A lively boy, indeed ! 

APOLLO. 

And, what is more, he is a mufician too. 

VULCAN. 

Why do you imagine fo? 

APOLLO. 

He found a dead ^ tortoife fomewhere, and 

made 

^ TortoifeJ] Mercury, as all the old poets tell us, firll 
iifeovered the tefiudo, or lyre, with feven firings. The 

old 
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made a mufical inftrument of it; and fitting pins 
to it, with a neck, and keys, and bow, and 
feven firings, played upon it fomething fo fweet 
and harmonious, as to raife envy even in me, 
who, you know, in former times, was count- 
ed a tolerable harper. Maia fays, he never 
ftays a night in heaven ; but, out of his fuper- 
abundant induftry, wanders down to hell, and 
ficals fomerhing from thence. He has wings 
withal, and a -f wand of moft miraculous power, 
by virtue of which, he calls forth the dead to 

old tale Is, that after llealing fome bulls from Apollo, he 
retired to a fecret grotto* Juft as he was going in, lie found 
a tortolfe, which he killed, and, peihap.s, cat the flelh of 
jr. As he was afterwards divciting himfcll with the flu'll, 
he was mightily pleafed with the noife it gave from its con- 
cave figure ; and, poftibly, had been cunning enough to 
find our, that a fl ring pulled ftrait, and fiflcncd at each t nd, 
when ftruck by the finger, made a fort of' mufical fi und. 
He went immediately to work, and cut fcvcral firings out 
of the hides he had ftolcn, and faftened them as tight as. he 
could, to the fhell of thetortoife; and in plaj ing with 
them, made a new kind of nnific, to divert himfclf in his 
letrcar. This w^as the origin of the lyie. See Spencer’s 
rolvinetis, Dial. 8. Sec alfo Dr. Burney’s Dcfi ription of 
the tefiudo, in his excellent Hiftory of Mtific, vol. I. 

p. 

I A <wandJ] This wand, according to fome writers, was 
given to Mercury by Apollo, in exchange for a lyre, its 
wonderful perfer^tions are mentioned by Virgil, 

Turn virgam capit, hac animas ille evocat Oreo 
rallentes, alias fub triltia tartara mittit* 

' ' life. 
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life, and conduds the living to the Ihades be- 
low. 

VULCAN. 

Aye ; I gave him that for a play-thing. 

APOLLO. 

And he returned the favour, by Healing your 
tones. 

VULCAN. 

Well remembered : I’ll go and fee if I can 
find them where you fay they are, in his fwad- 
dling-cloaths. * 

DIALOGUE III. 

VULCAN AND JUPITER. 

VULCAN. 

JUPITER, I have brought the hatchet, as 
you ordered me ; it is lharp enough to pierce 
through a ftone at one blow ; what muft I do 
with it ? 

JUPITER. 

Cut my head in two. 

VULCAN. 

Do you take me for a madman Tell me id 
earned what I mud do. 

JUPITER. 

Divide this pericranium of mine; if you do 
not, you know I can be angry ; fo take care ; 
be fure you do it with a good will, and imme- 
diately 
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diately too. I am half dead with pain. My 
head is diftra&ed with it. 

VULCAN. 

I wifli we may not do fome mifehief ; for the 
ax is very Iharp. I {hall draw blood : I ihall 
not lay you fo eafily as Lucina would. 

JUPITER. 

Strike boldly, I tell you j I know the confe- 
quence. 

^ VULCAN. 

I’ll do it, though it is forely againft my will ; 
but what mull not be done if you command it ? 
Ha ! what’s this ? An armed virgin ! a dread- 
ful thing, indeed, you had in your head ; well 
might you be angry with a live virgin in your 
brain, and in armour too ; your’s was * not a 
head, but the head-quarters. — She -f dances the 
Pyrrhic dance too, Ihakes her fpear, and feems 
infpired ; but, which is moll extraordinary, Ihe 
is exceffively handfome, and feems already at 
years of maturity. She has blue eyes, and the 
helmet fets her off to advantage. I intreat you, 

* a head^ fays the oiiginal, » 

cai^ra, non caput, habullli. The tranfUtion it 
cot literal ; but had Lucian wrote in EngllOi, he might 
perhaps have thus expreCed hlin{elf*r 

S/m dances f] iayt Lucian; daiices the Pyrrhic 

dance, a martial dance, faid to be invented by Pyrrhus, the 
fon Achilles, at the funeral of his father : in this the 
dancers were armed from top to toe* 

therefore. 
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therefore, Jupiter, that you will reward your 
midwife, by giving me her hand. 

JUPITER. 

Vulcan, that cannot be, for (he is refolved 
to live a virgin ; however, you have my con- 
fent. 

U L C A N. 

That is all I want ; leave the reft to me ; Fll 
ravilh her immediately. 

JUPITER. 

If you think you can do it fo eafily, fo you 
may ; but I know beforehand, you have fet 
your heart on what you will never enjoy. 


DIALOGUE IVi 

VENUS AND CUPID. 

VENUS. 

SEE, fon Cupid, what work you make : I do 
not mean what mortals, by your inftigation, do 
one among another upon earth ; but, by your 
pranks in heaven, turning Jupiter into fo many 
lhapes, juft as occafion ferves, calling down 
the moon from her orb % making Phoebus for- 
get his journey to flop with CIj’mene ; with 
your bold and impudent attacks on your owtj 
mother ; but, which is ftill more infolent, you 

have 
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have made even old 'f Rhea, that antiquated 
matron, the mother of fo many Gods, fall in 
love with a Phrygian boy. You have driven 
her into madnefs. She harneffes her lions; 
and, taking with her Corybantes, who are as 
mad as herfelf, runs up and down mount Ida, 
crying after Atys, whilft fome^ of her priefts 
cut their arms with fwords, others ramble with 
dilhevelled hair over the mountains, others 
found their horns, others beat their drums and 
cymbals ; all, in fliort, is riot, noife, and mad- 
nefs. I am quite terrified at it : You are fo mif- 
chievous a creature, that, I am afraid, Rhea, in 
one of her mad fits, or rather if flie comes to 
herfelf again, will order her priefts to tear you in 
pieces, or give you to the lions : you are in im- 
minent danger, I allure you. 

CUPID. 

Never fear, mother; the lions are my par- 
ticular acquaintance : I frequently get upon 
their backs, lay hold of their manes, and drive 

f Rhea,] Or Cybele, the wife of Saturn, and common- 
ly called, the Mother of the Gods, The poets tell us, (lie 
fell in love with Atys, a young Phrygian Ihcpherd, who, 
like other young men, not being fond of old women, flight- 
ed her. She refented the injury on his miftrefs ; or, as 
fome writers fay, on Atyi himfelf, in the fevereft manner, 
as the reader may fee, if he turns to Catullus. Her priefts 
are reprefen ted as lamenting his death. See Sopliocles. 

them 
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them about like fo many horfes ; they wag 
their tails at me, take my hand in their mouths, 
lick it, and give it me back unhurt; and as to 
Rhea herfclf, how can Ihe find time to be re- 
venged on me, whllft flie thinks of nothing but 
Atys ? befides, after all, what harm do I do, 
by only pointing out what is beautiful ? What 
is ugly none of you defire ; therefore blame 
not me : Would you wilh that Marsfliould no 
longer love you, nor you him ? 

VENUS. 

Subtle rogue ! you were born to conquer : 
but one day or other you will remember mjr 
words. 

DIALOGUE V. 

JUPITER, HERCULES, and 
iE S C U L A P 1 U S. 

JUPITER. 

Hercules and ^Efculapius, for lhame ! leave 
off quarrell’ng thus wiih one another like mor- 
tals ; it but ill becomes the table of the gods. 

HERCULES. 

And would you, Jupiter, permit that quack 
to lit down before me ? 

^SCULAPIUS. 

Moft certainly ; I am your fuperior. 

Vol.L K 


HER 
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HERCULES. 

In what, madman? bccaufc Jupiter ftruck 
you with his thunder-bolt, for doing what you 
ought not to have done ; and now, out of 
compaffion, has made you an immortal ? 

^SCULAPIUS. 

When you reproach me, Hercules, for perifh- 
ing by the fire of Jove’s lightning, you forget 
that you were burnt yourfclf on mount jiEta. 

HERCULES. 

Whilfl you and I lived, wc were by no means 
on a level. I, who am the fon of Jove, by in- 
ceflant toil and laboui, purged the world of 
crimes, fubdued monflcrs, and took revenge on 
proud and impious men ; whilft you were no- 
thing but a fimpkr and a mountebank: your 
medicines might, perhaps, be fcrviccablc to a 
few fick mortals; but you never performed any 
thing great or manly. 

iE S C U L A P I U S. 

True; for I cured your burns when you 
came to me half roafted, with a body which 
the fhirt and flames together had almoft con- 
fumed. If 1 did nothing elfe, however, I was 
not a flavc, neither did I put on a purple gar- 
ment and turn fpinfter in Lydia ; nor was I 
beaten by Omphale with a golden diftaff ; nei- 
ther 
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ther did I run mad, and kill my wife and chil- 
dren. 

HERCULES. 

Hold your abufive tongue, or you (hall find 
your immortality of little fervice, for I will 
throw you down headlong out of heaven, and 
crack your pate in fuch a manner, that Paeon 
himfelf fhall not be able to heal it, 

JUPITER. 

I will not have the affembly dlfturbed; there- 
fore leave off, or I fhall banifh you both from 
the banquet. Hercules, ^fculapius mufl fit 
down before you, for he * died firfi. 

DIALOGUE VI. 

MERCURY AND APOLLO. 

MERCURY. 

APOLLO, what makes you fo melaiicholy; 

APOLLO. 

Misfortunes in love. 

MERCURY. 

That, indeed, is enough to make you fo : 
but how are you unhappy, does Daphne’s fate 
afflid: you ftill ? 

* This is an odd title to fuperlorlty. Amongfl 

the heathen demi-gods, precedency, it feems, went not by 
birth, as with men, but by death; according to our adage, 
€rfl come firll ferved. 

K2 


A 
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APOLLO. 

No ; but I lament the lovely fon of Oebalus. 

MERCURY. 

Is Hyacinlhus dead ? 

APOLLO. 

He is. 

MERCURY. 

How happened it? W^hat foe to love could 
deftroy that beauteous youth? 

APOLLO. 

It was my own doing. 

M E R C U R Y. 

Sure, Apollo, you were mad. 

APOLLO. 

No : it was by an accident I little thought 
of. 

M E R C U R Y. 

How was it ? For I long to know. 

APOLLO. 

Zephyrus, that moft hateful of all the winds, 
was in love with him as well as myfclf ; but, 
uneafy at the fcorn and contempt he met with 
from him, refolved to be revenged. Wc play- 
ed at quoits, which he was learning of me; I, 
as ufual, threw the quoit up into the air, when 
Zephyrus, blowing from Taygetus, brought 
it down direftly on the boy's head; a quantity 
of blood flowed from the wound, and he died. 
I purfued the murtherer with my arrows, and 

drove 
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drove him before me into the mountains, then 
raifed a tomb to my beloved boy at Amycla, 
where he perifhed, and from his blood caufed 
a flower to fprin^ up, moft beautiful and fra- 
grant, with letters on it lamenting his death. 
Have I not re 1 Ton to be unhappy ? 

iVI E R C U R y. 

You have : but you knew you had fixed 
your affedions on a mortal ; therefore, fince 
he is dead, grieve no more. 

DIALOGUE VIL 

JUNO and L a T O N a. 

JUNO. 

A b/autiful race of children, Latona, you 
and Jupiter have produced ! 

I. A T O N A. 

It is not every one, Juno, can bring forth 
fuch a foil as Vulcan. 

JUNO. 

To be fure he is a little lame: but he is 
ufeful, an excellent artilf, and has made 
heaven very fi..c : he married Venus too, and 
is highly eftcemed on her account. Then, for 

* AJIowcr^] See this llory charmingly told by Ovid, in 
the tenth book of his Metainorphofeb. 

K3 
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your other children, one of them is extre- 
mely mafeuline, a perfect mountaineer; flie 
runs about killing and eating llrangcis like the 
Scythians, thofe devourers of human flefli* 
As to Apollo, he pretends to know every thing ; 
to flioot, to play upon the harp, to cure all 
diftempers, and to prophecy ; fets up his divi- 
nation fhops at Delphos, Chros, and Didymce, 
and draws in the fools that confult him, giving 
them fuch ambiguous anfwers as may be in- 
terpreted either way, and lb favc the credit 
of his falfhoods : this makes him fo rich ; for 
there are thoufands mad enough to be dcccivcil 
by his tricks ; but thofe who know better fee 
through the impolfurc. This prophet could 
not forefee that he flioukl deflro) his bclo\cd 
Hyacinthus; nor could he foretell that Daphne 
would defpife him, with all his beauty, and 
his fine locks. I fee no reafon, therefore, why 
you fliould think your children fo much hand- 
fomer than Niobe’s. 

L A T O N A. 

I know w'hy this murthcrer of ftrangers, and 
this falfe prophet you talk of, gives you fo 
much uncafinefs ; becaufe you cannot bear to 
fee them amongft the gods : cfpccially when 

* One of them,'] Diana. 

one 
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one is fo much admired for her beauty, and 
the other plays on the harp at the banquet with 
univerfal applaufe. 

JUNO. 

Now, indeed, Latona, I muft laugh ; when 
Marfyas, you know, was fo fuperior to him in 
the art, that if the Mufes had notpalTcd an un- 
juft fentence, Marfyas would have flayed him, 
and not he Marfyas ; but the poor wretch was 
condemned to perifli in his ftead. As to your 
handfome (laughter, flie was fo beautiful, that 
after being feen by A(fta?on, fhc had him wor- 
ried to death by the dogs, for fear he fliould dif- 
cover her uglincfs ; not to mention, that Ihe 
would hardly adt as a midwife, if flie were her- 
felf a virgin. 

LATONA. 

You are proud of being the wife of Jupiter, 
and reigning with him, and that makes you 
give yourfelf fiich airs ; but I fliall fee you foon 
whimpering and crying, w'hen he leaves you 
here, and rambles down to earth, in the fliape 
of a bull, or a Avan, 
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DIALOGUE VIIL 

JUNO AND JUPITER. 

JUNO. 

I Ihould be afliamed, Jupiter, to have fuch 
z * fon as your’s ; fo effeminate, fo drunken ; 
his hair tied up with a bonnet; always aniongft 
a parcel of mad women; himfclf more delicate 
than any of them ; dancing to tahor'^, pipes, 
and cymbals; and, in fhort, more like any body 
elfe than his father. 

JUPITER. 

And yet this delicate, woman-like creature, 
with his hair tied up, has not only fubdued 
Lydia, Thrace, and the inhabitants of Tmolus, 
but, with his female army, marched ngainft the 
Indians, feized their elephants, took ])oircfrion 
of their country ; and, after a weak rcfiftancc, 
led their fovercign captive ; and this he did, 
dwincing and finging all the time, with fpcars 
made of ivy ; and fometimes, as you fay, a 
little drunk and mad; and if any one affront- 
ed him, by ridiculing his facred riu’s, would 
bind him with vinci^twigs, or have him torn to 
pieces, as kids are by their dams. Thefe 
actions, you fee, are manly, and not unworthy 

* Bacchus the fon of Jupiter, by Scmelc. 

of 
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of his father : if, at the fame time, he eats, 
drinks, fports, and plays, I fee no harm in it ; 
efpccially when you confider what he muft be 
when he is fober, who can do fuch things 
when he is drunk, 

JUNO. 

I fuppofe you will praife him, too, for his In- 
vention of the grape; though you fee how thofc 
who life it tumble about, and how abufive they 
are, drinking even till they run mad with it. 
Icarius, the very firft who tailed the juice of 
the vine, was beat to death mth. clubs, by his 
own pot-companions. 

JUPITER. 

All this is faying nothing to the purpofe: 
it was not the wine, nor Bacchus, that was in 
fault ; it was the excefs, drinking more than 
they ought ; but he that drinks with modera- 
tion, is only the merrier, and the better tem- 
pered ; Icarius did not ufc his companions as 
they did him. But I fee plainly, this is no- 
thing but jealoufy ; you find fault with Bac- 
chus, only becaufe you remember Semele. 


PIA- 
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DIALOGUE IX* 

VENUS AND CUPID. 

VENUS. 

HOW comes it to pafs, Cupid, that whilft 
you attack Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Apollo, 
nay, and even me, your own mother, and all 
the <^ods and goddeffes, Minerva alone efcapes 
you ? againft her your torch has no fire *, your 
quiver no arrows : you have neither bow, nor 
&ill to ufc one. 

CUPID.' 

In truth, mother, I am afraid of her ; fhe is 
fo mafeuline, fo formidable, and looks fo 
fiercely. Whenever I firetch my bow againft 
her, flie Ihakcs her crefted helmet, and fo ter- 
rifies me, that I tremble all over, and my ar- 
rows drop out of my hand. 

VENUS. 

Was not Mars much more formidable, and 
yet, though armed, you conquered him ? 

CUPID. 

But he voluntarily yields, and even invites 
me ; whilft Minerva always looks fternly on 
me. Once I flew raflily up, and held my 
torch clofe to her, when immediately fhc cried 
out, By my father, if you approach a ftep 

Higher 
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nightT to me, I will run you through with this 
lance, take you by the foot, and hurl you 
headlong down to Tartarus, or tear you into 
a thoufand pieces.” Thus did flie threaten me: 
then Ihe looks fo four, and carries on her breaft 
a fiightful Gorgon’s head, with fnakes round it» 
which 1 Ihudder at, and run away whenever I 
fee her. 

VENUS. 

So you are afraid of Minerva and her Gor- 
gon, more than of Jove’s thunder ; but how 
happens it that the Midcs alfo are invulnerable 
by you, and fafe from the power of your darts ? 
Do they fliakc their crefted helmets and Gor- 
gon s too? 

CUPID. 

Them I revere : they are always grave, and 
wrapped in meditation, and intent on facred 
fong: I often ftand by and liften to them, de- 
lighted with their melody, 

VENUS. 

Well, fince they are fo reverend, let them 
alone ; but why do not you attack Diana ? 

CUPID. 

To fay the truth, in one word, flie flies into 
the mountains, and I cannot cw'Ttake her ; be- 
fidcs, fhc is entirely taken up with a paiiion of 
her own. 


VENUS. 
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VENUS. 

What pafEon, child ? 

CUPID. 

Oh ! hunting fta?s and hinus, which flie pur- 
fues, and kills with her arrows ; this employ- 
ment takes up all her rime : but as for her bro- 
ther, fo famous for his bow, that far-fliooting 
god— 

VENUS. 

Aye, him, I know, you have wounded often 
enough. 

DIALOGUE X. 

MARS AND MERCURY. 

MARS. 

DID you hear. Mercury, how Jupiter threat- 
ened us ? Such boafting, and fo ridiculous too ! 

1 will hang a chain,’^ fays he, down from 

heaven, 

* I fivill hang a chaln^ Alluding to that paffage in 

the eighth book of Homer’s Iliad, where Jupiter ihrcaiens 
all the deities with the pains of Tartarus, if they afliH either 
fide in the approaching battle. It is thus tranflated by Pope ; 

Let down our golden everlading chain, 

Whofe ftrong embrace holds heaven, and earth, and mai/i , 

' Strive all of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag by this the thund’rer down to earth : 

Ye ftrive in vain ! it 1 but ftretch thib hand, 

I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land ; 

I fix 
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heaven, and you fhall all of you get at one end 
of it, and pull againft me, to no purpofe, for 
you will never draw me down ; whereas, if I 
have a mind to lift it up, I can not only draw 
you, but the earth, and fea, together with you, 
into heaven/^ Thus he went on with a good 
deal more ftiilfof the fame kind. Now, though 
I think him ftrongcr than e'er a one of us ; yet, 
that he alone is fo powerful as to weigh us all 
down, even if we took the earth and feas to 
our afliftance, is what I will never believe. 

MERCURY. 

t Softly, good Mars ; it is not fate to talk thus, 
leff v (4 fuffer for our prating. 

MARS. 

You do not think I would venture to fay this 
to every body ; I only fpeak in confidence to 
you, whofc fecrecy I can depend on : it appear- 
ed fo ridiculous to me to hear him threatening 
'in this manner, that I could not help fpeiik- 
of it. It is not long fince Neptune, Juno, 
^anJ Minerva, entered into a confpiracy againft 

I fu: the chain to great Olympus height, 

AnJ the vail World hangs trembling in my fight. 

1 here is fometbing in the idea of this long chain, which, 
in fplte of nil that the critics have urged in its defence, 
holders nearly on the ridiculous. It certainly ftruck Lu- 
cian in this light, as he takes frequent opportunities o£ 
laughing at the abfurdity of it. 

bin'll 
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him, and would have bound him prifoner: 
then I remember how frightened he was, and 
turned hlmfelf into a thoufand ihapes, when 
there were only * three of them; and if Thetis, 
in compaffion to him, had not called in Bria- 
reus, with his hundred hands, to his affiftance, 
in fpire of all his thunder and lightning he muft 
have been overcome : when I think of this, 
I muft laugh at his vain glory. 

MERCURY. 

Silence, or good words, I befeech you ; for 
fuch as thefe, it neither befits you to fpeak, nor 
me to hear. 

DIALOGUE XL 

m E R C U R Y A K D a I A. 

MERCURY. 

O my mother, is there in heaven a god fo 
wrefxhed as I am ? 

M A I A. 

Talk not thus, Mercury, I bcfeech you. 

Three of them^ Alluding to this paflFage in the 

Hi ad, 

When the bright partner of his awful reign. 

The warlike maid, and monarch of the main ; 

The traitor gods, by mad ambition driven, 

Durll threat, with chains, tV omnipotence ofheav’a* 
Pope’s Iliad, book i. 1 . 5x8. 

M £ Rt 
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MERCURY. 

Have I not reafon? Fatigued as I am with, 
perpetual employment, and diftrafted with a 
thoufand different offices. Firft, I muft get up 
early, and fet out t!^e breakfaft- table; then, 
when I have got the council-chamber ready, 
and put every thing in order, muft I wait o« 
Jove, and carry meffages up and down for him 
all the day ; and, when I come home, all over 
dirt and duft, muft go and ferve up ambrofia ; 
nay, and before this new cup-bearer came, 
was obliged to hand round the nedtar alfo; 
but, what is worft of all, I have no reft even 
-Ch nights; for then I am employed in con- 
vejif/g the fouls of the dead to Pluto; leading 
the ftiadcs about, and affifting at the feat of 
judgment. It is not fufficient that I am all 
day in bufinefs, cxercifed in the palceftra, chief 
crier of the councils, or teaching the orators ; 
but I muft be arbiter amongft the dead too. 
The fons of ^ Leda take their turns to be above 
1M below, but I muft be in both places every 

^ Sous of Leduy] Caftor and Pollux. The latter of tbefe 
twin-brothers intreuted his father, Jupirei, that the gift of 
iminort ility might be between them. Jupiter confented ; 
and the two heroes, w'e are told, died by turns: like a 
couple of buckets, the upperpod i emained on earth, whllft 
the other remained dipped in the btyx* In a following 
dialogue we {hall have more of them, 

day. 
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day, Bacchus and Hercules, both the offspring 
of poor mortal women, feaft and play ; whilft 
I, the fon of Atlantis, am forced to wait on 
them. I am but this moment returned from 
Sidon, where I have been on a meflfage to the 
daughter of Cadmus, to fee what flic is about; 
'amd now, before I can take breath, muft I poft 
away to Danae, at Argos ; from thence he tells 
me to march into Boeotia, and call by the way 
upon Antiope : in fhort, I am quite out of 
heart, and, if it w^ere poffible, fhould defirc to 
be fold to fome other matter, like my fellow- 
flaves on earth. 

M A I A, 

Talk no more in this manner, child, but 
obey your father, as a fon ought to do. Away 
to Argos, and from thence as you were bid ; 
left, if you loiter, you may be trimmed for it : 
lovers, my dear, are very irafciblc. 

DIALOGUE XIL 

JUPITER AND THE SUN. 

JUPITER. 

THOU worft of Titans, what mifehief haft 
thou done ! Deftroyed the whole earth, by 
trufting your chariot to a foolilh boy, who has 
burned one half of the world, by driving too 
near it; and killed the other, by withdrawing 

hU 
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his heat from it ; and, in ihort, put every thing 
into diforder and confufion. If I had not inter- 
fered, and ftruck him down with my thunder- 
bolt, not a man had been left alive ; fuch a 
pretty coachman had you fent us. 

SUN. 

I own my fault, Jupiter; but do not be 
angry if I was over-perfuaded by my fon^s 
importunity : how could I ever have imagined 
fuch a misfortune would have happened ? 

JUPITER. 

Did not you know how much care and cau- 
t’on afe neceffary in this ; and that if you go 
bu| ^ne ftep out of the way every thing muft 
be ruined ; did not you know the violent fpirit 
of the horfes, and that the reins muft be held 
tight by main force ? if you give way in the 
lead, they are gone, as he experienced, for 
away they pulled him, fometimes to the right, 
^jTometimes to the left, fometimes direftly con- 
to his proper courfe, upwards and down- 
wards, and, ill ftiort, wherever they pleafed; 
he was utterly at a lofs how to manage them. 

SUN. 

All that I knew, and therefore refufed him 
a long time, and would not truft him to diive ; 
but when he, and his mother Clymene, by 
tears and prayers, had at laft prevailed on me, 

VoL. I. , L I 
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I placed him my fclf in the chariot, diredled him 
where to go, taught him how high he mull 
mount up, and how low he mull defccnd, how 
to manage the reins, and keep the horfes in 
properly, I told him how great the danger 
W'as if he did not go in the right track : but 
he, for he was but a child, furrounded with 
fuch fire, and loft in fuch an immenlity of fpace 
beneath him, I fuppofe, was ftupified : the 
horfes no fooner perceived that it was not I who 
drove them, than, defpifing the youth, th^y 
turned out of the path, and did all this mif- 
chief : he, letting go the reins, and afraid, I 
fuppofe, of being thrown off, held fall ir nc 
nave of the w'heel : but he has fuffered for his 
folly, and I have felt enough on his account, 

JUPITER. 

You think fo : but for fuch crimes, perhaps, 
you have not. This time, however, I forgive 
you : but if 5^ou are guilty of the like again 
and fend us fuch another deputy hereafter, 
lhall foon fee wbofe flames a c the ficrceflj 
your’s or mine. Let bis fillers bury him at 
Eridanus, where he fell from the charior, and 
weep amber over him. Then let them be con- 
verted, through grief, into poplar trees. l>o 
you mind your chariot (for the pole is broke, 
and one of the wheels demolifiicd}, put the 

horfes 
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horfes to, and drive : but do not forget what 
has happened. 

DIALOGUE XIIL 

APOLLO AND MERCURY. 

APOLLO. 

CAN you tell me. Mercury, which of thofe 
is Caftor, and which Pollux ? for I cannot eafily 
diftinguifli them. 

MERCURY. 

He who was with us yefterday is Caftor, the 
other is Pollux. 

APOLLO. 

iW do you know them one from the other ? 
for they are extremely alike. 

MERCURY. 

Pollux has marks in his face, of the wounds 
he received formerly at a boxing-match ; one 
in particular from Amycus the Bcbrycian, when 

failed with Jafon to Colchos. The face of 
other is Jmooth and unhurt. 

APOLLO. 

I thank you for teaching me how to diftln- 
guifli them ; for, with regard to every thing elfe, 
they are perfedtly alike; each has his half-egg, 
his ftar, a fpear in his hand, and a white horfe, 
infomuch, that I have often called Pollux Caf- 
tor, and Caftor Pollux : but tell me, how hap- 
L 2 pens 
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pens it, that only one of them is with us at a 
time, and that they are mortal and immortal 
by turns ? 

MERCURY. 

This they do from brotherly love to each 
other; for, as it was decreed by Fate, that one 
of Leda's fons fhould die, and the other not, 
they agreed to divide the immortality between 
them. 

APOLLO. 

It was an unbrotherly divifion; for now they 
can never fee one another, w^hlch one would 
think they mutually defired : but how can that 
ever happen, when one is with the gods, 1 
the other with the lhadcs below ? But, ^more- 
over, I, you know, am a prophet; ^Eiculapius 
is a phyfician ; you teach in the palreftra, and 
arc an excellent fchool-maftcr; Diana is a mid- 
wife; every one of us praeffifes fome art that is 
of ufe to gods or men ; but of what fervicc 
are thefe brothers ? are they to do nothing i - 
their age but eat and drink with us ? 

MERCURY. 

By no means ; they are appointed to aflift 
Neptune ; to ride upon the fea ; and, if they 
behold mariners in danger of perilhing by fliip- 
wreck, to fit at the helm, and condufl: them 
fafe to port. 


APOLLO. 
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APOLLO, 

An excellent and moft falutary art, indeed, 
Mercury. 

DIALOGUE XIV. 

NEPTUNE AND POLYPHEMUS. 

POLYPHEMUS. 

O father, what have I fufFered from that de- 
teftable llranger, who put my eyes out whilft 
I w^as aflecp and in liquor ! 

NEPTUNE. 

Who was it, Polyphemus, that could dare 
to do it ? 

- POLYPHEMUS. 

At firft he called himfelf. Nobody ; but, it 
feems, when he had efcaped out of the reach of 
my darts, owned that his name was Ulyffes. 

N E* P T U N E. 

Of Ithaca, you mean ; I know him : he 
failed from Troy. But could he do this ? He 
was never famous for courage. 

POLYPHEMUS. 

Returning one day from the meadows, I 
feized feveral robbers, laying in w^ait for my 
cattle, made the door fall, for I have an im- 
menfe large ftone on purpofe, and kindled a 
fire, with a tree I had brought down from the 
mountain; when they endeavoured to hide 
L 3 them* 
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themfelves, I caught fome of them; ‘and, as 
robbers ought to be ferved, devoured them : 
then, that fubtleft of all rogues, Ulyffes, or 
Nobody, call him what you will, gave me 
f)me potion, pleafant both to the tafte and 
fmell, but dangerous and intoxicating; for, 
as foon as I had drank it, every thing feemed 
to wheel round w'ith me, and the cave was 
turned topfy-turvy ; in fhorr, 1 was quite be- 
fide myfclf ; at length I fell afleep ; when, 
ftiarpening the bar of the door, and feiting it on 
fire, as I flept, he put out my eyes, and I 
have been blind ever fince. 

NEPTUNE. 

How foundly you muft have llept, not to 
have been roufed whilft he was putting your 
eyes out! But how did Uiyfles get off? For 
I am fure he could not move the flone from 
the door* 

POLYPHEMUS. 

I moved it myfelf, that I might catch him 
the eafier as he went out : and, placing rrvy-^ 
felf at the entrance of the cave, ftretched out 
my hands to feel for him, letting the flieep go 
into the meadows, under the care of the lead- 
ing ram, who did my bufinefs for me. 

NEPTUNE. 

I underfiand you, now ; and fo he crept out 

under 
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under them : but you fliould have called the reft 
of the Cyclops together againft him. 

POLYPHEMUS. 

So I did, father, and they came ; but when 
they afked me the villain’s name, and I told 
them it was Nobody, they thought me mad, 
and went their way. Thus did the wretch im- 
pofe on me by a falfc name : but what hurt me 
moft was, he reproached me wdth my misfor- 
tune, and told me, Neptune himfelf could 
not cure me. 

NEPTUNE. 

Be comforted, fon, for I will be revenged 
on him ; he fliall know, that though I cannot 
cure bundnefs, 1 have power to fave or de- 
ftroy failors ; and he is ftill upon the fea. 

DIALOGUE XV. 

MENELAUS and PROTEUS. 

M E N E L A U S. 

T FI A T you were changed into water, Pro- 
teus, 1 can btdieve, becaufe vou belong to the 
* fca ; or into a tree, that I can away with *; 

nay, 

^ 7a fhe fea^ ^5fr.] Proteus, the fon of Ocean us and Tc- 
thys, was a I'ea-god of the firft confequence, and deferibed 
to us as the prime miuiiler of Neptune, He had like- 
wife the chara<5Vei' of a famous prophet. When Menclaus, 
returning from Troy, was fliipwrcckcd on the coad: <jf 

-u 4 
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nay, that you were once turned into a lion, is 
not abfolutely impofliblc : but that you, who 
live in the fea, Ihould be changed into fire, 
raifes my aftonifiiment, nor can I ever be 
brought to believe it. 

PROTEUS. 

Never wonder, Menelaus, for fire I am. 

MENELAUS. 

So I perceive; but to tell you my opinion, 
you feem to put fome tjick upon us, and to 
deceive the eyes of the fpedtators, when in 
reality you are no fuch thing. 

PROTEUS. 

What deception can there be in things fo 
evident ? Did not you fee, wit^h your eyes 
open, how many fhapes I transformed myfelf 
into? But if you will not believe ir, and think 
it is only a delufion, when I turn myfelf into 
fire, put your hand out to me, and then you 
will feel, my good friend, whether I have only^ 
the appearance of fire, or the power of it to 
burn. 

MENELAUS. 

It is a dangerous experiment. 

JBgyptf he is faid to have confultcd Proteus with regard to 
the bell means of cfcaping, a circumftance which accounts 
for Luclan*« bringing them together in this dialogue. 

PRO- 
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PROTEUS. 

I fuppofc you never faw a polypus, nor know 
what frequently happens with regard to that 
filh. 

MENELAUS. 

A polypus I have feen, but the peculiar 
circumftances you mention, Ihould be glad to 
learn from you. 

PROTEUS. 

* When it comes near a rock, it fixes its 
wet claw^s in it, and flicking by its fhagged 
hair, changes its colour into that of the rock, 
that it may not be difeovered by the fifliermcn ; 
and is fo exactly like, that it cannot be diftin'- 
guifhed from it. 

MENELAUS. 

It is fo reported. But your change, Proteus, 
is ftill more incredible. , 

PROTEUS. 

If you will not believe your own eyes, 1 do 
not know who you will believe. 

* Whtn it comes near^ feV.] This agrees with Ovid's ac- 
count. See his Halieuticon, 1. 30. 

Scopulis crinali corpore fegnis 
Polypus haeret, & hac eludit retia frande, 

Et fub lege loci fumit mutatque colorem. 

This extraordinary quality of the polypus is mentioned 
likewife by Pliny, Plutarch, jElian, and other writers. 

M E. 
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DIALOGUE XVIL 

NEPTUNE AND THE DOLPHINS. 

NEPTUNE. 

WELL have ye done, my Dolphins, yc arc 
always friendly to mankind; witnefs your car- 
r^ng Juno’s fon to the Ifthmus, from the rocks 
of Scyron, when he was thrown down from 
thence into the fea ; and now you have faved 
this harper of Methymna, fwimming with 
him coTaenarus, harp, garland and all, upon 
your backs ; and would not fuffer him to be 
torn to pieces by the failors. 

DOLPHINS. 

Wonder not, Neptune, at our benevolence 
to mankind ; for we ourfclvcs were men, before 
we were turned into fifh. 

N E P T U N ET. 

Bacchus,^ I think, was much to blame for 
transforming you thus, after conquering you 
!n a fea-fight ; he might have been fatisfied 
with reducing you to obedience, as he did fo 
many others. But how happened this affair 
of Arion ? 

DOLPHINS. 

Periander, I fuppofe, was very fond of him, 
and, on account of his fkill, frequently invited 
idim. At length, enriched by the king’s bounty, 

and 
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and now on his return to Methymna, he boaft- 
ed of the wealth he had acquired ; and being 
on board a veflel belonging to fome worthlefs 
fellows, bragged much of the great quantity of 
gold and filver which he had brought with him : 
when they had got almoft into the middle jof 
the iEgean, they confpired together againft 
him, whereupon (for as I fwam by the boat I 
overheard every thing): “ If, favs he to them, 
you are fo determined, permit me at leaft to 
take my garland, and, after linging you a fune- 
ral anthem, to throw myfelf overboard the 
failors confented ; and he, taking his garland, 
and finging them fome foft ditty, jumped in- 
to the fea, expefting to be drowned imme- 
diately : but I took him upon my back, and 
fwam with him to Tanarus. 

NEPTUNE. 

Your love of harmony I approve ; you have 
really paid him well for his piping. 
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DIALOGUE XVIII. 

NEPTUNE AND THE ^NEREIDS. 

NEPTUNE. 
HENCEFORTH let this Streight, where 
the f girl was loft, be called from her, the Hel- 
Iclpont. Do you, Nereids, carry the body to 
Troy, to be buried by her countrywomen. 

AMPHITRITE. 

Rather, Neptune, let us bury it in the fea 
that bears her name : we lincerely pity her ; for 
dreadful are the evils fhe has fufFered from her 
mother-in-law. 

NEPTUNE. 

That, Amphitrite, muft not be, nor will it 
be decent to leave her on the fand ; but, as I 

faid before, let her be buried at Cherfonefus. 

#■ 

^ Nereids,'] Sea-nymphs, daughters of Nereus and Do- 
ris. According to Hefiod, there were no lefs than three- 
fcore of them. Groves were dedicated, and temples erect- 
ed to them in feveral parts of Greece, near the fea-fhore. 
Amphitrite, one of the moft famous amongft them, is in 
this dialogue fpokcfwoman for the whole body. 

f Th girl, (sic ] Helle, daughter of Athamas king of 
Thebes, and Nepbele ; Ihe ran away from her mother-in- 
law, as young ladies are very apt to do, and attempted to 
crofs the fea on a ram with a golden fleece, which her pa- 
pa had given her, but was fo frightened that ihe fell into 
the fea and was drowned. The little arm of the place 
where the accident happened ever after bore the name of 
the Hellefpont. 


One 
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One comfort yet remains for her, that J Ino 
will foon fufFer the fame fate ; Athamas will 
purfue her, and Ihe will be thrown down, with 
her child in her arms, into the fea, from 
mount Cithaeron. 

AMPHITRITE. 

She fliould be faved, for Bacchus* fake, 
whom flie nurfed and educated. 

NEPTUNE. 

Not when ftie is fo wicked, Amphitrlte; 
though Bacchus fhould certainly be obliged. 

AMPHITRITE. 

But how happened it that fhe fell off the ram, 
whilft her brother, Phryxus, was carried fafely 
by him ? 

NEPTUNE. 

No wonder; he is a young man, and had 
ftrength to manage him: but ftie, getting upon 
a beaft Ihe was not ufed to, and looking down 
upon the vaft deep beneath her, was ftruck with 
fear and aftonifliment, her head fwam withal, 
from the rapidity of the motion, and not able 
to keep her hold of the ram^s horn, which 

X Ino^ The fccond wife of Athamas, who, in re- 
turn for her cruelty to Phryxus and Helle, his children 
by Nephele, flew his fon Learchus, and would have mur- 
thcred her ; to avoid his rage, (he took her other boy, Me- 
lintus, in her arms, and threw herfelf into the fea, where 
Ovid has turned her into a goddefs. See Metam. b. iv. 

had- 
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had hitherto fupported her, ihe fell into the 
fea. 

AMPHITRITE. 

Her mother Nephele Ihould have taught 
her as ihe fell. 

NEPTUNE. 

She Ihould ; but Fate is far more powerful 
than Nephele. 

- DIALOGUE XIX. 

IRIS AND NEPTUNE. 

IRIS. 

THAT floating* ifland which was torn away 
from Sicily, and now, covered by the waves, 
fwims about the fea, you, Neptune, by com- 
mand of Jupiter, muft raife up, and bring into 
view, fo that it may appear plainly in the 
middle of the .®,gean, and ftand firm and im- 
moveable, for a certain ufe which is to be made 
of it. 

NEPTUNE. 

Iris, it lhall be done ; but what great fervice 
can it be of, when it is fixed, and above water? 

IRIS. 

Latona is to be brought-to-bed there, ihe is 
in labour already. 

* Floating i/lanJ,'] Delot, the moft renowned of the Cy- 
clades. The ftory of its rife, as told by the poets, is a fine 
fubject for ridicule, and Lucian has treated it accordingly. 

N E Pr 
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NEPTUNE. 

Well, and cannot fee lay-in in heaven ? Of, 
if that will not fufficc, is not the whole eaith 
large cnot^h to receive her progeny ? 

IRIS. 

No; for Juno has foisced the Earth to take 
a folemn oath, not to afford her afty* place for 
that purpofe ; but this Hland is not bound by 
that oath, becaufe, you know, it was not vifihle, 
NEPTUNE. 

I comprehend it now; therefore, Illand, 
{land you ftlll ; emerge from th$ deep; fink no 
more, but remain fixed; happy fealt thou be in 
receiving two of my brother’s chjjdren, who 
hereafter feall be the moft beautiful of all the 
gods. You, O Tritons, tranfport Latona hi- 
ther, and let all things be kept <]uiet : the fer- 
pent which now fo terrifies her even to mad- 
nefs, feall the infants, as foon as they are born, 
•deftroy^ and revenge their mother. Doyoui 
Iris, tell Jupiter, every thing is ready : the 
ifland is fixed; let Latona come, and cry out as 
foon as fee will. 


Vot.I. 
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.. PIAtOOUE XX. 

XANTI^US Kttn THE SEA 

X A N T H U a. 

, -GOOD Sea, receive me, and heal mjr 

wouod% for I l)ave been cruelly uled. 

SEA 

Wlwt is the matter,, Xaothus, who ha» 
burned you up fo? 

X A N T H IT S. 

• Vulcan ; I am perfedly parched, and all 
m a fnam. ' . 

SEA. 

And why -^d be throw fire upon you ? 

X A N T H U S. 

On accovmt of Achilles. I had kitreated him 
feyerai times, bjut io no purpofe, to leave ofiT 
flaylng'the Tmsans: ftill Ihc went on, and flop- 
ped up toy channel with tarcafes, till, in com- 
paffion to the poor wretches, ! threatened to 
' . < 

» IV&M. la (lie ttMttty.tBiid «f the lUad, 
Homer makes AchiUes flay fo many Trojans^ iKai the river» 
iidio is reprefctitei as a god, in refeotment of being Yo 
dtiiurbcid, overfiojvss, and nearly o^el^tvhelms ehe hero. 
AcbUlm applies to Jupiter, who fends Vulcan to dry up 
the riven 7he iim^ine admirers of Hpmer extol the 
fublimtry of this conception : the idea k, notwithdanding. 
undoubtedly and 1>orders ntatly on the burlelquet 
^ Liiciaiii is is plain, law thesjdicule oi it* 
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drown him with my waters, in hopes that the 
dread of it would Induce him to ceafe the 
fiaughter : when Vulcan, for he was near at 
hand, ruihed upon me with alt the fire, I be- 
lieve, he had, and ail that he eould get from 
dEtna, and every other place, burned up my 
elms and ihrubs, and roaAed my eels, all my 
poor fifii, made me hot}, and was within a very 
little of leaving me quite dry. You lee what 
a condition 1 am in with the flames. 

SEA. 

You are warm, indeed, and difiurbed, as one 
might ezpedk from the blood and carcafes, and 
hot, as you lay, from the fire i but you deferve 
it, for attacking my fon, and not coufidering 
that he is the oifspiring of a Nereid. 

X A N T H U S. 

Could X help taking compaffion on my neigh- 
bouring Trojans } 

S E A. 

And how could Vulcan help taking pity oa 
ehcfon of Thetis? 

S>.l A L O C V n* XXI. 

DORIS AK» THETIS. 

R i «. 

Xhetis, what ttitkes yotf weep t|nls ? 

Ma 
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THETIS. 

Doris, I have juft now feen a moft beautiful 
* young creature, fliut up in a chcft, with her 
new-born infant, by her cruel father, who or- 
dered the failors, when they had got a good 
way out from land, to throw the cheft into 
the fea, that they might both perilh. 

DORIS. 

Pray, After, for what reafon ? for I fuppofe 
you know the whole affair. 

THETIS. 

Her father, Acrifius, as fhe was excefllvcly 
handfome, bad locked her up in a brazen 
tower, to preferve her virginity ; and, they 
fay, whether true or falle I know not, that Ju- 
piter rulhed in upon, her, through the tiles, in 
a golden Ihower ; that ftie received the flowing 
god into her bofom, and became pregnant. As 
foon as her father, a morofe and fpiteful fel- 
low, perceived it, he was violently enraged a^* 
her, imagining fhe muft have been debauched 
by fomebody ; and, as foon as {ho was brought 
to bed, threw her, child and all, into this chcft. 

^ ; DORIS. 

. And how did fhe behave upon it ? 

* Toung creature^'] Danac, daughter of Acrifius, king 
of Atgos. The ftory is too well known to ilund in need of 
any elucidation.- 


THE. 
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THETIS. 

With regard to herfelf, was filent, and fub* 
mitted to her fate ; but begged hard for the 
poor infant, that it might not be deflroyed, 
crying at the fame time, and {hewing the pretty 
creature to its grandfather. The child, igno- 
rant of its own misfortune, fmlled at the ocean 
before it, I cannot help weeping when I think 
of them. 

DORIS. 

You make me weep too : and are they both 
dead ? 

THETIS. 

No: both alive in the cheft, which floats 
about near Seriphus. 

DORIS. 

Why cannot we preferve^them, by making 
the fiflicrmen of Seriphus cafl their nets, and 
take them up fafe ? 

THETIS. 

Right ; fo we will, that neither Ihe nor her 
beauteous infant may perifli. 

DIALOGUE XXir. 

TRITON, NEREIDS, and IPHIANASSA. 

TRITON. 

THAT fea-monftbr, which you fent to de- 
vour Andromeda, has never hurt her, but is 
itfclf deftroyed. 

M3 


N E- 
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NEREID. 

By whom, Triton ? Cepheus, Ifuppofe, tempt- 
ing him with that delicious bait, his beautiful 
daughter, rufhed' upon him with a large force, 
and flew him. 

TRITON. 

No. I believe you remember Perfeus, that 
ion' of Danae, who was Ihut up with her by 
bis grandfather in a chcft, and thrown into the 
fea, whom you took pity on and preferved. 
IPHIANASSA. 

I remember him welj; by this time he muft 
be grown a man, a noble and beautiful one. 

TRITON. 

It was he who killed the monfter. 
IPHIANASSA. 

A bad return for our kindnefs to him ; but 
how, Triton.* 

’ TRITON. 

I will tell you the whole affair ; the king had ‘ 
fent him againfl the Gorgons, and when he 
came to Lybia — — 

IPHIANASSA. 

How, Triton f Came he alone, or with |if- 
flffance? for it- was a difficult journey. 
-TRITON. 

He caiiw through the air; Minerva lent him 
wings. When he arrived at the plac^ finding^ 

them^ 
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them, I fuppofe, afleep, he cut offMedula’s 
head, and flew away. 

IPHIANASSA. 

But how could he fee to do it ? for whoevef 
looks at them is immediately flruck blind. 

TRITON. 

Minerva lent him her ihield (for I heard him 
tell the {lory to Andromeda, and afterwards to 
Cepheus), and in that he faw the image of 
Medufa refledred, as in a looking-glafs ; then, 
taking hold of her hair with his left band, and 
looking at the imago, with the fword in his 
right, cut off her head, and, before her fiflers 
awoke, flew off. After which, coming towards 
.Ethiopia, and flying nearer to the earth, he 
faw the beautiful Andromache, chained to a 
rock, her hair difhevelled, and naked almoft 
to the waift : at firft he only pitied her unhappy 
fate, and alked the caufe of it, but, foon after, 
falling violently in love with her (for it was 
decreed Ihe ihould be faved), refolved to deliver 
her ; and when the dreadful monfter came to 
devour her, the youth, liftii^ himfelf up in 
the air, with one hand held his fword, and firuck 
him, and with the other Ihewed him’the Gor- 
gon’s head, which immediately converted him 
into flone. At light of Medufa all his limbs 
grew and died. Perfims then looien- 
M 4 ed 
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ed the virgin’s chains, and led her down, trem- 
bling, and on tip-toe from the flippery rock. 
She is now celebrating her nuptials in the pa- 
lace of Cepheus, and from thence he carries 
her to Argos. Thus inftejtl of death has fhe 
met with happinefs and a hufband. 

NEREID. 

I am not forty for it; for what injury had 
the virgin done us ? though her mother was lu 
vain-glorious, and pretended to be handfomcr 
than ourfelvcs. 

TRITON. 

Doubtlefs, as a mother, £he muft have been 
very unhappy about her daughter. 

NEREID. 

Doris, we will forget her pride, and inde- 
cent boafling ; fhe has fufFered enough in her 
fears, let us therefore rejoice in her felicity. 

DIALOGUE XXIII. 

JUPITER AND PROMETHEUS. 

PROMETHEUS. 

O Jupiter, 1 befeech you Ibofe me, for I have 
fuffered feverely. 

JUPITER. 

Do you think I will loofe you, when you 
deferve rather to have much heavier fetters, 
and the whole weight of Cauc^fus upon you, not 

only 
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<)nly to have your liver preyed upon by a hun- 
dred vulturs, but to have your eyes dug out of 
your head, for making fuch animals as thefc 
men and women, and ftealing fire from heaven : 
not to mention your frauds in the difiributing 
the provilions, when you gave me all the fat 
pieces, and kept the beft for yourfelf. 

PROMETHEUS, 

Have not I been fufficiently punilhed for it, 
chained as I have been fo long on mount Cau- 
cafus, and feeding an eagle, that vileft of all 
birds, with my liver. 

JUPITER. 

It is not a thoufandth part of what you de- 
ferve. 

P R O M E T H E U S. 

I do not defire you to loofe me for nothing ; 
I can tell you fomething of the greateft confe- 
quence. 

JUPITER. 

You only mean to make a fool of me. 

PROMETHEUS. 

What lhall I get by that ? You know where 
Caucafus Hands, and have more chains left for 
me, if 1 am caught in a lie. 

JUPITER. 

Tell me firft what this thing of fuch great 
confcquence is, that you will do for me in re- 
turn. 


PRO- 
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PROMETHEUS. 

. If I fltould' tell you where you are this mo- 
ment going, would you then think me wor- 
thy of belief, and that 1 can foretel what will 
happen hereafter ? 

JUPITER. 

Mofi undoubtedly. 

PROMETHEUS. 

You are going then to Thetis, on a little in- 
trigue with her. 

JUPITER. 

What more ? for you fecm to have hit upon 
the truth. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Jupiter, have nothing to do with that Ne- 
reid, for if (he has a child by you, he will ferve 
you as you did Saturn. 

JUPITER. 

’ And fhall 1 be dethroned, faycft thou ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Heaven forbid! But an affair with her 
threatens ibmething hke it - 

JUPITER. 

Then, Thetis, farcwel. For this advice Vul- 
can fhall fet you hree. 


DI A- 
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dialogue. XXIV, 

JUPITER AN6 eUPID. 

CUPID. 

IF I have offended, Jupiter, forgive me ; J 
am but a poor Ample child; 

JUPITER. 

You a child, that are * older than Japetus f 
becaufe you have not a beard, and grey hairs, 
you would be thought a boy, as old and cun- 
ning as you are. 

CUPID. 

Old as I am, as you fay, what injury have 
I done you, that you ihould threaten to chain 
me ? 

JUPITER. 

Why, you wicked rogue, confider what you 
have done ; have not you made a laughing- 
iiock of me ? have not you turned me into a 
fatyr, a bull, a bit of gold, a fwan, an eagle, 
and what not? but not a creature have you 
infptred with the love of me, no^ even fo much 
as my wife. 1 am fofeed to make uie of ftra- 
tagems to 'get poffelSon of them, and to dif- 
g^ife myfelf : they are fond of the Bull, ok* thh 

* 0/f/er than japetas^ According; to H^od (fee his Theo- 
gony) Lore was the oldeft of all the Gods, Iprung fro?B 
Chaos, and coevd with Earth and Heareas 

Swan, 
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Swan, perhaps ; but when I appear in my own 
lhape, are ready to die with fear. 

CUPID. 

And well they may ; mere mortals cannot 
bear the fight of Jove. 

** JUPITER. 

How came Apollo to be fo much beloved by 
Branchus and Hyacinthus ? 

CUPID. 

Daphne, however, ran away from him, 
though he had fuch fine locks, and no beard; 
but if you want to be amiable, you muft not 
<hakc your dreadful aegis, nor carry your thun- 
der with you, but make yourfelf as agreeable 
as you can ; let your hair down of each fide, 
and tie it with a ribbon ; wear a purple veft, 
put on your gold fandals, and walk in meafured 
pace to the found of tabor and pipe ; then will 
you be followed by the women, as Bacchus was 
by the Msenades, and have as many after you* 

JUPITER. 

^ Away with ♦you ; I would not wifli to be 
loved on fuch conditions. 

CUPID. 

Then you muft not fall in love, Jupiter ; that 
is eafily fettled. 

JUPITER. 

Not fo neither ; I muft be in love, and hap- 

. py 
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py in it, but at a cheaper rate ; and on that ac* 
count you are free. 

DIALOGUE XXV. 

JUPITER AND GANYMEDE. 

JUPITER. 

NOW, Ganymede, for we arc come to our 
journey’s end, kifs me ; you will find, 1 have 
no crooked beak, or lharp talons, or wings, as 
I had when I put on the appearance of a bird. 

GANYMEDE. 

Were not you an eagle juft now ? and did 
not you fly down and take me up from the 
midft of my flock ? and now you are a man ; 
your wings are off, and you feem quite another 
creature. 

JUPITER. 

It is not a man, child, that you fee before 
you, nor an eagle ; for know, I am the king of 
all the god^, and only transformed myfelf for a 
time. 

GANYMEDE. 

What fay you ? are you * Pan f how hap-^ 

* Areyou Pan, It was very natural fora fhepherd'a 
boy to imagine there could be no other god but Pan, the 
tutelary deity of the plain. The chara<^eriftic innocence 
and fimplicity of Ganymede, are well preferved throughout 
this Dialogue. 

p?ns 
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|)ons it yowhaye not your ;plpe? that you arc 
without horns, and your thighs not hairy i 

JUPITER. 

Do you think there is no other god hut him ? 

GANYMEDE. 

Ho ; we have juft now facrificed a he-goat 
to him ; as fcff you, you feem to me to be no- 
thing but a kidnapper. 

JUPITER. 

Did you never hear of Jupiter, he that rains, 
and .thunders, and lightens, nor fee the altar 
ere&ed to him in Ga^rus ? 

GANYMEDE. 

And arc you he that fliowered down the hail 
upon us fo plentifully, who are laid to inhabit 
the Iky above us, and make fo much noife, the 
fame that my father facrificed a ram to ? and 
what injury hxd I done you, O king of the 
gods, that y<»i (hould run away with me in this 
manner? the .wolves, perhaips, by this time, 
have ftolen my fheep, now they are left alone. 

JUPITER. 

Can you, that are made immortal, and the 
companion of Jupiter, think any longer about 
iheep ? 

GANYMEDE. 

How k that? Won’t you carry me back to- 
day to Mount Ida ? 
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JUPITER, 

What i and fo turn myfeif uu» an >eag^^ foc 
nothing i No, no ; that 1 lhaU not, indeed, 

GANYMEDE. 

Then my father will mifs me, and be angryj 
and J lhall be beat for leaving my flock. 
JUPITER. 

But how will he find you ? 

GANYMEDE. 

Never : I wiih I was with him. If you will 
let me go, I promife you he ihall facrifice an- 
other ram to you in return for my freedom ; 
we have got a large one at home, three years 
old, the leader of the flock. 

JUPITER. 

How Ample and ingenuous this fweet boy 
is ! For the future, Ganymede, you muft for- 
get your flock, and bid adieu to Mount Ida : 
henceforth you muft refide in heaven, and 
from thence difpenfe bleflings on your father^ 
and your country : inftead of milk and cheefe, 
you lhall eat ambrofia, and drink nedar, mi- 
niftering them yourfelf to us, and to the reft 
of the gods; and, more than all this, you 
lhall no longer be a man, but an immortal ; 1 
will make you one of the moft beautiful of the 
flhrs j you lhall be fupremely happy. 


O A- 
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GANYMEDE. 

And if I want to play, who fliall I have to 
play with me ? on Mount Ida I had a great 
many play-fellows. 

JUPITER. 

You ihall have little Cupid to keep you com- 
pany, and a quantity of playthings ; only be 
eafy and chearful, and think no more of things 
below. 

GANYMEDE. 

t 

- Of what fervtce can 1 be to you ? muft I 
keep fheep here too ? 

JUPITER. 

No, you muft ferve at feafts, and take care 
of the ned:ar. 

GANYMEDE. 

That will be eafy enough, for I know how 
to pour out milk, and hand the cup about 
amongft the fhepherds. 

JUPITER. lA/A. 

Now is he thinking of his milk, and that he 
is to ferve men-— I tell you, child, this is 
heaven, and here we drink nothing but neftar. 

GANYMEDE. 

pray, Jupiter, is that fweeter than milk ? 

JUPITER. 

Vou will know in a little time ; when you 
have once rafted that, you will not wifli for 
milk any more. 


O A- 
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GANYMEDE. 

And where am I to lleep o’ nights ? with my 
play- fellow, Cupid ? 

JUPITER. 

No*; I ftole you away on purpofc that you 
might fleep with me. 

GANYMEDE. 

And cannot you fleep as well alone ; can I 
make your fleep fweeter ? 

JUPITER. 

Certainly ; fo beautiful as you are. 

GANYMEDE. 

How can beauty make any one fleep better ? 

JUPITER. 

O it has fomething delightful in it, and 
makes our reft fofter, and more agreeable. 

GANYMEDE. 

Why, my father was angry when I flept with 
him, and faid, I difturbed his reft, with tum- 
bling about, kicking, and talking in my fleep, 
and ufed frequently to fend me to bed with my 
mother ; It is time, therefore, if you took me 
for this, as you fay, to carry me back to earth 
again, or you will fufFer, by laying awake ; for 
I Ihall difturb you perpetually with turning and 
toffing. 

JUPITER. 

So much the better ; I w^arrant we fhall find 
fomething to divert us. 

Vox,, I. N 
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GANYMEDE. 

You may, but I &all go to lleep. 

JUPITER. 

We Ihall fee what is to be done ; in the 
mean time, do you. Mercury, take him hence; 
let him quaff immortality, that he may be qua- 
lified to ferve us ; and be fure, teach him how 
to hand the cup. 

DIALOGUE XXVI. 

NEPTUNE AND MERCURY. 

NEPTUNE. 

PRAY, Mercury, may I fpeak with Ju- 
piter ? 

MERCURY. 

Not now, Neptune. 

NEPTUNE. 

Only tell him I am here. 

MERCURY. 

I tell you, you muft not trouble him, it is 
not convenient, and you cannot fee him at pre- 
font. 

NEPTUNE. 

Is he with Juno ? 

MERCURY. 

No : quite another affair. 

NEPTUNE. 

I underftand you. Ganymede, I fuppofc, 

M E R- 
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MERCURY. 

No ; he is out of order. 

NEPTUNE. 

How is this. Mercury ? You alarm me, what 
is the matter ? 

MERCURY. 

It is really fuch a thing, I am alhamed to 
tell you. 

NEPTUNE. 

O never be afhamed to tell your uncle. 

MERCURY. 

He is juft now broughfto bed. 

NEPTUNE. 

Ridiculous! Who is the father, pray? I 
did not know he was an hermaphrodite. 

MERCURY. 

You will never guefs whence the child came.’ 

NEPTUNE. 

From his head, I fuppofe ; another Miner- 
va : he has a fertile brain. 

MERCURY. 

Not fo, Neptune : it is a child of Semele’s, 
that he has hid in his * thigh. 

* In his thigh, This ridiculous feble of Jupiter'* 

thigh is to be met with in Heliod, Theocritus, and many 
other ancient writers, though too abfurd, one ihould ima- 
gine, to be believed by any of them. Even the lloty-lov- 
ing Ovid introduces it with a fi ertdere tUgitum, 

Na 
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NEPTUNE, 

Generoufly done, indeed. Why, he is preg- 
nant in every part of his body. But who is 
this Seniele ? 

MERCURY. 

A Theban woman, one of the daughters of 
Cadmus ; he had an affair with her, and Ihe 
proved with child. 

NEPTUNE. 

And fo he lays in inftead of her. 

MERCURY. 

Even fo, Neptune, as abfurd as it may ap- 
pear to you. Juno came flily over her (vou 
know how jealous flie isj, and perfuaded her 
to^ requeft of Jupiter that he would come to 
her with all his thunder and lightning about 
him. She liibned to her advice; and when 
Jove came, his lightning fet the houfc on fiie, 
and burned Semele in the midil of it. He or- 
dered me at the fame time to rake the child out 
of her, for fhe ivas feven months gone, and 
bring it to him, which I did, and he immedi- 
ately put it into his thigh, and kept it till the 
proper time of its birth ; and now, the other 
^ three months being elapfcd, he is brought 

to 

* ^hree My author, if I iinderftand him 

aright, feems here to be a little out in his reckoning. He 
tells us, a few lines above, that the child was, to 
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to bed of it, and is very weak and langui^ 
after his labour. 

NEPTUNE. 

And what is become of the child ? 

MERCURY. 

I carried it to Nyfa, to be nurfed by the 
nymphs \ and it is to be named Dlonylius, 

NEPTUNE. 

So he is father and mother too. 

MERCURY. 

So it fcems ; but I muft be gone, and get 
fome water to waih him, and other things nc- 
ceflary for a perfon in his condition. 

DIALOGUE XXVir. 

JUPITER AND JUNO. 

JUNO. 

SINCE you brought up that Phrygian boy 
from mount Ida, you take no notice of me. 

tTrrotfjifimioVf a feven months child, confequently the mother 
was, as I have tranilaied it, feven months gone , and now 
he fiiys, Tfurui f/iwi eliTfiecv avro, three months afterwards 
Jupiter brought him forth; fo that this extraordinary 
child was ten months getting into the world ; which, t 
believe, is rather longer than ufual. I know not how to re- 
concile this, but fuppofing that by %7rr»iu.vvanopf Lucian 
meant that Semele was juft entered into the feventh month 
of her pregnancy ; how to make fenfe of it any other way 
is, I muft own, to make ufe of a midwife's phrafe on this 
fubje^l, paft my exception, 

Nj 
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JUPITER. 

So, it fcems, you are jealous of that Ample 
lad, who, I am fure, has no harm in him. I 
thought you were only uneafy about the wo- 
men that kept company with me. 

JUNO. 

You ought to be afhamed of that : it ill be- 
comes the king of the gods to leave his lawful 
wife, and go down to earth to play the fool in 
the (hape of a bull, or a bit of gold. The 
women, however, flay below, but this boy, 
from Ida, is brought up here to live with us, 
to be put over my head, and to be your cup- 
bearer, it feems. Were you fo much in want 
of one ? Are Hebe and Vulcan tired of their 
office ? But his kiffes are fweeter than the 
nec9:ar, and you are always tafting one for the 
fake of the other, and in the fight of every 
body : I have feen you take the cup from him, 
and kifs the brim where he drank ; lay by your 
aegis and your thunder, and fit playing with 
him, you with your long beard, the king of 
gods and men : do not flatter yourfelf that 
you are undifeovered, for I have been an eye- 
witnefs of it. 

JUPITER. 

And where was the harm of it ? If I would 
let him kifs you, you would not complain. 

JUNO. 
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JUNO, 

You talk like what you are : do you think I 
W'ould permit a Phrygian boy to have any thing 
to fay to me ? 

JUPITER. 

No refleftions on my tafte, 1 defire, for I 
think him — but I will fay no more. 

JUNO. 

1 wifli you had married him inftead of me. 
lam furc you have affronted me often enough 
on his account. 

JUPITER. 

You would have your fon Vulcan, I fuppofe, 
in his place, hopping about, coming red hot 
from his furnace, with the afhes all over him^ 
to give us the cup out of his black fingers, and 
have me kifs thofe footy lips, which even you, 
who are his mother, cannot touch : a pretty 
cup-bearer for the feaft of the gods. Gany- 
mede, in the mean time, muft be fent back 
to Ida, becaufe he is neat and clean, has rofy 
fingets, and hands the cup about moft dex- 
teroufly : and, what to you is worfe than all, 
has fweet lips. 

JUNO, 

It is only fince this delicate boy came that 
Vulcan is fo lame, fo black and footy, that 
you ficken at him : formerly you did not per- 
N 4 ceivci 
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ccive all this ; his aflies and his furnace did not 
ufe to hinder your taking the cup from him. 

JUPITER. 

You only make yourfelf unhappy, Juno, by 
this ill temper; and your jealoufy but con- 
tributes more to eftrange my afFeftion frorii you. 
If you do not like to receive the cup from this 
beautiful youth, let your fon give it you. You, 
Gan5^mede, and you only lhall hand it to me ; 
and what is more, I will have a kifs when you 
give it, and when you take it away fiom me. 
Why thefe tears? child, do not be afraid : who- 
ever affronts you lhail fuffer for it. 

DIALOGUE XXVIII. 

DORIS AND GALATEA. 

DORIS. 

A MOST beautiful lover, Galatea, that 
* Sicilian fhepherd of your^s. 

GALATEA. 

Let us have none of your fcoffing, Doris, he 
is the fon of Neptune, be he what he will. 

* Sicilian Jbfpherd^'] Polypheme. It docs not appear, as 
I remember, from the telhmony of any other writer, that 
Galatea was fond of Polypheme ; who, as the ftory is ge- 
nerally related, flew her lover, Acts ; but Lucian probably 
imagined, if a fib raufi: be told, he had as good a right 
as another to tell it his own way. 


D O. 
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DORIS. 

What fignifies it if he Was the fon of Jove, 
rough and hairy as he is, and, what is moll 
Ihocking of all, with but one eye : will his 
birth add to his beauty ? 

GALATEA. • 

His being rough and ruftic, as you call him, 
does not make him deformed, it is the more 
manly ; and as to the one eye in his forehead, 
he can fee as well as with two. 

DORIS. 

Polypheme, it feems then, as you paint him, 
is not a lover only, but beloved. 

GALATEA. 

Not fo neither; but I cannot bear to hear 
you abufe him : you only do it from envy, be- 
caufc, when he was feeding his flock, and faw us 
playing on the fliore, at the foot of ^tna, he 
took no notice of you, but call his eye on me 
only, as the handfomeft : that, I know, vexes 
you ; as it was a certain fign that I appeared the 
moft worthy of his afiedtion, and you were 
negledted. 

DORIS. 

Do you think I envy you the conqueft of 
your blind Ihepherd ? I do not know any thing 
he could like you for, but your white ikin ; that, 
J fuppofe, he is fond of, bccaufe he is ufed to 

milk 
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milk and chcefc, and any thing that is like 
them he efteems beautiful. If you look at 
yourfelf in the water when it is calm, you will 
find nothing in that face of your^s fo very ftrik- 
ing, except the whitenefs; and there is no 
beauty in that, without a little red to fet it off. 

GALATEA. 

My ^ white ikin, however, has got me a lo- 
ver. I do not hear either fliepherd, failor, 
or boatman praifing any of your beauties ; but 
my Polyphemus, not to mention any thing 
clfe, is mufical. 

DORIS. 

Say no more of that, Galatea, I befecch you ; 
I heard him fing the other day ; when he came 
to ferenade you, my dear Venus, one would 
have taken it for the braying of an afs. His 
harp was like a ftag^s head, with the flefh taken 
off; the horns ftuck out like two elbows : to 
this the firings were tied on without any pegs, 
he began fomething upon it very harlh and in- 
harmonious, playing one thing, and finging an- 
other, in fuch a manner that we could not help 
laughing at his love ditty. Echo, as fond as 
ihe is of talking, would not anfwer to his brawl- 
ing : file would have been afhamed of repeat- 

* 3^ nvhite Jkin^'\ Slie was called Galatea, from 
milk, on accotmt of the whitenefs of her ikin* 

ing 
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ing his harfh and ridiculous fing-fong. At the 
fame time, I remember he carried his little dar- 
ling in his arms, a beards whelp, a rough hairy 
thing, juft like himfelf: O Galatea, who would 
not envy you fuch a lover ? 

GALATEA. 

Shew me, Doris, one of your own who is 
handfomer, or can fing and play better. 

DORIS. 

I have no lovers, nor do I want to have any: 
but as for your Cyclops, who fmells like a goat, 
eats raw flefli, and, as they tell me, devours 
all the ftrangers that come near him, take him 
to yourfclf, if you pleafc, and give him love 
for love. 

DIALOGUE XXIX^ 

JUPITER AND JUNO. 

JUNO. 

WHAT think you, Jupiter, of this Ixion? 

JUPITER. 

That he is a very honeft fellow, and a good 
companion ; if he was not, I lliould not admit 
him to my table. 

JUNO. 

He ought never to have been admitted, for 
his infolence ; and I beg he may be fuffered 
there no longer. 


JU. 
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JUPITER. 

What has he done, then? for I mull know it. 

JUNO. 

It is fit you fhould; and yet it is fuch a thing, 
I am aftxamed to tcU you. 

JUPITER. 

The worfc it is, the more neceffary it Ihould 
be known : has he attempted to debauch any of 
you ? for I fuppofe it is fome fuch affair, by 
your being alhamed to mention it. 

JUNO, 

Only me myfelf : he has been endeavour- 
ing it a lung time : at firll I could not think 
what he meant, by fixing his eyes perpetually 
on me ; fometimes he would figh, and weep ; 
and when I drank, and gave the cup to Gany- 
mede, he would defile to drink out of it, and 
kifs the brim ; then hold it before him, and 
look at me again, till I perceived it muft be 
love, and frequently intended to have told you 
of it, but hoped the man’s frenzy would have 
gone off: at Jaft, when he had the impudence 
to folicit me, and to weep, and kneel at my 
feet, I Ihut my cars, that 1 might not hear his 
impudent fpeeches, left him, and came to 
aquaint you with it. 

J U P I T R. 

Indeed ! an execrable villain, to attack my 
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Juno ! he muft certainly have been drunk lyith 
neftar r but it is my own fault, to be fo ex- 
ceffively fond of mortals, and make them my 
companions ; they ought, therefore, to be par- 
doned, if, drinking the fame divine liquor as 
we do, and then gazing on heavenly beauties, 
and fuch as they never meet with below, they 
Ihould fall in love with them. Love, you know, 
is a violent paffion, and fubdues not only men, 
but fometimes even us, gods, alfo. 

JUNO. 

He is your maftcr indeed, entirely ; carries, 
diives, and, as they fay, leads you by the 
nofe, wherever he pleafes : you follow him 
about, and transform yourfelf into any thing, 
as he commands you ; in Ihort, you are his 
property, and his laughing-llock *, and now, I 
fuppofe, are willing to pardon Ixion, becaufe 
you were as fond of his wife, by whom you had 
f Pirithons, 

J u- 

* Leads you hy the no/eJ] This Is a literal tranflation, tfnd 
one of thofe phrafes which we have naturalized from the 
Greek. The vifible and happy analogy between that lan- 
guage and our own, need not be pointed out to the learned 
reader ; and is certainly no unfortunate circumftance for a 
tranllator. 

f PirithonsJ] Ix ion married Dia, the daughter of DIa- 
ncus, I do not recolledl that any writer, except Lucian and 
mention this intrigue between Jupiter and Ixion, 

hif 
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JUPITER. 

Still muft you be reproaching me for my 
boy's tricks on earth! as, to this Ixion, I would 
not have him punifhed, nor turned from my 
table ; that would be wrong; but if he is in 
love with you, and, as you fay, fighs and fobs, 

and is really miferable 

JUNO. 

What then, Jupiter ? now am I afraid you 
are going to fay fomething Ihocklng. 

JUPITER. 

By no means ; but, after fupper, when he is 
lying awake, as probably he will be, thinking 
of you, we will drefs up a cloud in your like- 
nefs, and carry it to bed to him ; thus, imagin- 
ing that he has enjoyed what he wifhed for, he 
will be no longer unhappy. 

JUNO. 

Fie, fie, Jupiter ! and fo, inftead of punilh- 
ing him for deliring what is fo much above him, 
you would reward him for it. 

* JUPITER. 

Nay, but, good Juno, confent to it ; what 
harm can the trick do you, if Ixion lies with a 
cloud ? 

hi^ own fon^s, wife. That reverend father of the heathen 
gods had furely enough to anfwcr for, without this addi- 
tional crime ; but, as our proverb fays, Give a dog an ill 
iiame — — 


JUNO. 
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JUNO. 

But he’ll take the cloud for me, and enjoy it 
in my likenefs. 

JUPITER. 

What fignifies that ? the cloud will never be 
Juno, nor Juno a cloud ; Ixion alone will be 
deceived. 

JUNO, 

True : but mortals are all infolent ; and 
when he returns to earth, perhaps he will boaft 
of his fuccefs with Juno, and that he has ri- 
valled Jove ; nay, for aught I know, may fay, 
I am fond of him, which thofe, who do not 
know it was only a cloud, will very poffibly be- 
lieve. 

JUPITER. 

If he fays any fuch thing, he lhall fufFer fe- 
verely for his paffion ; for I’ll fend him to the 
infernal regions, where he fliall be tied to a 
wheel, which he fhall roll round upon with 
never-ceafing labour. 

JUNO. 

And little punifltment enough for fuch a 
braggard. 


DI A^ 
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DIALOGUE XXX. 

MERCURY AND THE SUN. 

MERCURY. 

SUN, by command of Jupiter, you are not 
to drive your chariot to-day, nor to-morrow, 
nor the day after,, but ftay within ; and, in the 
mean time, let it be one continual night; there- 
fore let your Hours rake off the horfes, and 
do you put out your fire, and be quiet for fome 
time. 

S U N. 

Mercury, this is moft llrange and furprifing 
news you bring ; have I done amifs, or gone 
out of the way, that he is angry with me, and 
has determined to make the night three times 
longer than the day ? 

MERCURY. 

No fuch thing; nor is it to be always fo; 
but he has a particular occafion for a longer 
night than ordinary. 

S U N. 

And wheie is he now ? and where did you 
leave him, when you came with this meifjge 
to me ? 

MERCURY. 

In Bccotia, with Amphitryon’s wife. 


SUN. 
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SUN. 

So he is in love with her, and one night is 
not enough for him. 

MERCURY. 

By no means ; from this conjundion is to 
arife a great, and ever-viftorious hero, an all- 
conqucring god ; and that can never be done 
in one night. 

SUN. 

May the great work be brought to per- 
fetflion, 1 fay ! Succefs attend them ! but thefe 
things. Mercury, between ourfelves, did not ufe 
to be done in the days of Saturn. He never 
neglefted his wife Rhea, nor left heaven to go 
and fleep at Thebes. Day was day then, and 
night had her proper number of hours ; no- 
thing was altered, or put out of the common 
courfe ; nor had he ever any affairs with mor- 
tal women : but now, for the fake of this 
ftrumpet, every thing muft be turned topfy- 
turvy ; my horfes, for want of work, will grow 
reftiff, and the road hard to travel in, by not 
being ufed for three days ; poor mortals mull 
, live in darknefs all the time ; this comes of Ju- 
piter’s amours ; there muft they fir, waiting 
the whole long night, till this fame hero you 
talk of is perfetftly finifhed. 

VoL. I. o 


M E R. 
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MERCURY. 

Say no more, Phoebus, left you fuffer for it. 
I mull go to the Moon, and tell her, by Ju- 
piter’s command, to march flowly ; and then 
away to Somnus, and order him to keep mor- 
tals fall, that they may riot know how long the 
night is. 

DIALOGUE XXXI. 

VENUS AND LUNA. 

VENUS. 

WHAT is this, Luna, that we hear of you > 
It is reported, that, as often as you come to 
Caria, you flop your chariot to look at Endymi- 
on, the hunter, as he lays flceping there ; nay, 
and fomctimes, in the middle of your journey, 
alight, and come down to him. 

L , U N A. 

Afk your fon, Venus, for he is the caufe of it 
VENUS. 

Very likely, for he is a mifchievous rogue 
what tricks has he played with me, his owi 
mother! Sometimes carrying me to Ida, ii 
fcarch of Trojan Anchifes ; fometimes to Li 
banus, after that * Aflyrian boy, whom he ha 

mad 

* AJ^rian Adonis. Diana^s boar font him to hcl 
where Froferpinc fell in love with him ; Venus intreat.: 

th 
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made in love with Proferpinc, and fo cheated 
me of half his affedlion : I have often threatened 
him, if he do not leave off, to break his bow 
and arrowsj and clip his wings : but the other 
day I tickled him with my flipper for it ; at 
firft he is mighty fpgrful and fupp.Uant, but 
very foon forgets it. But, tell me, is this En- 
dymion handfome ?■ for that, you know, would 
be fomc confolation. 

L U N A. 

To me, I confefs, he appeai;s, charming, 
efpecially when, throwing his garnnept on the 
rock,, he goes to fleep, his arrows in his left 
hand, that feera dropping from him, and his 
right fupporting his head, and giving new 
luftre to his beautiful face : his breath, as he 
fleeps, is fweeter than ambrofia ; then come I 
down, as foftly as poffible, and treading on my 
tip-toes, that I may not wake and difturb him. 
You know the reft; in fliort, I am dying for 
love of him. 

that he might return to earth, but the infern^ goddefs 
would not part with him, and it was determined at lali, to 
make both parties eafy, that lie iliould divide . his time 
between them. 


o * 
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DIALOGUE XXXIL 

MERCURY AND APOLLO. 

MERCURY. 

IS it not wonderful, Apollo, this limping, 
low mechanic, Vulcan, fhould marrjr two fuch 
pretty wives as Venus and ^ Aglaia ? 

APOLLO. 

It is ftrange good fortune, indeed, Mercury : 
but what I wonder at is, that they will have any 
thihg to fay to him, when they fee him fwcat- 
ing at the forge, and his face all black with 
foot, and yet they can kifs and embrace him. 

M E. R C U R y. 

This vexes me, and I cannot help envying 
him : you, Apollo, are proud of your fine hair, 
your beauty, and your fkill on the harp : I, of 
my health, ftrength, and lyre : and yet we muft 
fleep alone. 

APOLLO. 

I, for my part, have been always unfortunate 
in my amours : of the tw^o I loved moft, one 
ran away from me, and chofe rather to be turn- 
ed into a tree than have any concern with me, 

• Jglaia^] The eldeft of the three Graces : the poets 
have married her to V ulcan, probably, becaufe the works 
of that ingenious artiil might be conlidered as graceful, 
though his perfon was not fo. . 


and 
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and the other was killed accidentally by myfclf, 
and now I wear garlands for them. 

MERCURY. 

Once upon a time Venus was kind to me; 
but I fhoiild not brag of it. 

APOLLO. 

I know it : Hermaphroditus, they fay, was 
the iflue of it : but tell me, if you can, how 
happens it that Venus and Aglaia are not jea- 
lous of each other ? 

MERCURY. 

Becaufe one dwells at Lemnos witl\him, and 
the other refides in heaven : befidcs, Venus is 
engaged with Mars, and is fond of him ; fhc 
troubles her head therefore very little about this 
blackfmith. 

APOLLO. 

And does Vulcan know it, think you ? 

MERCURY. 

He does ; but what can he do ? feeing his 
rival Is a noble youth, and a foldier too : 
wherefore he holds his peace; though he talkSj 
indeed, fometimes of making a net to catch 
them. 

APOLLO. 

I do not know any thing of that, but I am 
fare it is a net I fliould wilh. to be caught in» 
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DIALOGUE XXXIII. 

APOLLO AND MERCURY. 

APOLLO. 

WHAT are you laughing at, Mercury ? 

MERCURY. 

Sonyething which I have feen, Apollo, that 
is truly ridiculous. 

APOLLO. 

Tell me what it is, I befecch you, that 1 
may laugh with you. 

MERCURY, 

Mars and Venus are caught together. Vul- 
can has caught them irt a net. 

APOLLO. 

How, pray ? This is delightful. 

MERCURY. 

He had watched them, I fuppole, fome time, 
and when they were retired together, threw 
the net over them, and went away to his forge. 
Mars thought himfelf fafe, but hft was feen, 
and Vulcan told of it, who came immediately. 
Venus blulhed : Mars at firft endeavoured to 
efcape, and imagined he could break the cords, 
but finding there were no hopes of getting off^ 
began to beg and intreat. 

APOLLO. 

And did Vulcan let them go > 


M E R- 
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MERCURY. 

No; but called all the gods together, and 
expofed them: they blulhed, and looked down : 
it was a mod diverting light. 

APOLLO. 

But was not the fmith alhamed thus to expoie 
his wife’s folly ? 

MERCURY. 

No, by Jove, bu^ ftood laughing at them. 
I muft own, I envied Mars the happinefs of lb 
intimate a connedtion with a goddefs of fuch 
beauty. 

APOLLO. 

And would you defire to be fo caught ? 

MERCURY. 

Would not you ? Only come and look at 
them, and if you do not wilh the fame, then 
lhall I admire you, indeed. 

DIALOGUE XXXIV. 

PAN AND MERCURY. 

PAN. 

HEALTH to my father Mercury. 

MERCERY. 

Health to you ; but how came 1 to be your 
father ? 

PAN. 

Are not you Cyllenian Mercury ? 

04 
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MERCURY. 

Moft certainly : but how arc you my fon ? 

PAN. 

O, a natural one, the offspring of love. 

MERCURY. 

The offspring of a he-goat rather : how can 
you be mine, with thofe horns, fuch a nofe, a 
fliaggy beard, cloven feet, and a tail at your 
rump ? 

PAN. 

When you reproach me, you reproach your 
own fon, or rather yourfelf, for getting fuch 
children : it was not my fault. 

MERCURY. 

Who was your mother, pray ; had I ever an 
intrigue with a goat ? 

PAN. 

Never : but recoiled whether you did not, 
once upon a rime, feduce a free woman in 
Arcadia. Why do you bite your fingers, and 
hefitate fo long ? You muft remember Pene- 
lope, the daughter of Icarius. 

MERCURY. 

How happened it then, that inftead of hav- 
ing a child refembling me, Ihe brought forth 
one like a goat } 

PAN. 

I will repeat you her own words, when Ihe 
let^r me into Arcadia : Know, child, faid £he, 

I, Pc. 
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I, Penelope of Sparta, am thy mother: the 
god Mercury, fon of Jove and Maia, is thy fa-* 
ther. Let it not trouble thee that thou art 
horned, and haft goat’s feet 5 for thy father, 
when he and I were firft intimate together, 
affumed the form of a goat to conceal himfelf, 
and therefore it is you are fo like one, 
MERCURY, 

By Jupiter, now I remember it well : and 
muft I then, at laft, who am fo proud of my 
fine form, and having no beard, be called your 
father, and be laughed at for my' beautiful 
offspring ? 

PAN. 

After all, father, I lhall be no difgrace to 
you ; I am an excellent mufician, and can fing 
and play on the pipe moft delightfully : Bac* 
chus can do nothing without me : I am his 
companion, and brother-dancer, and lead the 
chorus for him. It would give you pleafure to 
fee the flocks w^hich I have about Tegaea, and 
Paithenium. 1 command all Arcadia. I be-/ 
haved fo well latel)", when I aiEfted the Athe- 
nians at Marathon, that they gave me, in re- 
w'ard of ray valour, the cave at the bottom of 
the great tower : and if you go to ^ Athens, 

• Ta There is an epigram, attributed to Simo« 

nides, on the llatue of Pan, alluding to this circumflancc* 
See alfb Paulknias. 


you 
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you will fee in how great eftimation the name 
of Pan is there. 

MERCURY. 

Are you married, pray ? for that, I fuppofe 
too, they have infifted on. 

PAN. 

No : I am too amorous for that, and Ihould 
never be contented with one. 

MERCURY. 

You are very great then, I imagine, with the 
Ihe-goats. 

PAN. 

You are pleafed to jeer at me : but I have 
had favours from Echo, Pitys, and all the 
Manades, and am in high efteem with every 
one of them. 

MERCURY. 

One requeft, my fon, as the firft I ever 
made to you, you mufl; comply with. 

PAN, 

Command, my father, and you Ihall be 
obeyed. 

MERCURY. 

Come hither then, and kifs me, but be 
fure you never call me father before any 
body. 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XXXV. 

APOLLO AND BACCHUS. 

APOLLO, 

COULD one ever think, Bacchus, that 
Cupid, Hermaphroditus, and Priapus were 
brothers, fo different as they are both in their 
form and manners ? The firft, moft beautiful, 
an excellent archer, endowed with no fmall 
power, and tuling, as it were, over all things ; 
the fecond, an effeminate creature, half man, 
half woman, with fuch an ambiguous coun- 
tenance, that you can hardly tell whether he is 
boy or girl ; and the third, fo much more of a 
man than he ought to be. 

BACCHUS. 

Wonder not, Apollo, nor think it the fault 
of Venus, who had them by different fathers. 
Befides, that thofe who are born of the fame 
father and mother frequently differ, one is a 
fboy and the other a girl, like you and your 
After. 

APOLLO. 

True : but we are alike, and our inclinations 
are the fame ; we are both archers. 

B A C C H US. 

With regard to your bow, I grant it, but 

that 
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that is not a perfeft fimilitude. Diana kills 
ftrangers amongft the Scythians, whilft you 
prophecy, and heal the fick. 

APOLLO. 

Do you think my After takes any pleafure 
amongft thefe Scythians? She detefts their 
cruelty, and only dreffed hcrfelf in that man- 
ner, that if any Grecian came to Tauris, flie 
might fail away with him, and jeave it. 

BACCHUS.’ 

There fhe was right: but this Priapus (for 
I muft tell you fomething very ridiculous, that 
happened to me at Lamnfacus), when I came 
into the city, he received me very hofpitably; 
but when we had retired to reft, after drinking ^ 
pretty freely, the noble Priapus, rifing at mid- 
night — bur I am afliamed to go on. 

APOLLO. 

He did not attack you ? 

BACCHUS. 

Something like it. 

APOLLO. 

And what faid you ? 

BACCHUS. 

Only laughed at him : what could I elfe ? 

APOLLO, 

You were right not to be rough or angry with 

him ; 
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him : fo handfomc as you are, it was very par- 
donable. 

BACCHUS. 

For that he fliould rather have attacked you; 
you are beautiful, and have fuch fine hair, that 
he might have been excufed, even though he 
had been fober. 

APOLLO. 

He will not meddle with me, becaufe he 
knows, bcfides my fine hair, I have a bow, 
and arrows alfo. 

DIALOGUE XXXVI. 

NEPTUNE AND ALPHEUS. 

NEPTUNE. 

HOW happens it, Alpheus, that you alone, 
of all the rivers that run into the fea, never 
mix with the fait water, as others do, norceafe 
flowing, though your waters are fo widely dif- 
tufed, but ftill, as if bound in ice, keep on 
your courfe, pure and unmixed, through the 
ocean ; fometimes, like the gulls and herons, 
you dive into the deep, and rife up again. 

ALPHEUS. 

It is a love affair, Neptune, and therefore 

you 

♦ A love affair^ When the Greeks came into Sicily, 
they met with a river of the fame name, or pretty near it, 
as one which they had been well acquainted with in their 

own 
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you will pardon me, as you are yoprfelf no Itran- 
ger to that palHon. 

NEPTUNE. 

Is it a woman, a Nymph, or a Nereid that 
. you are in love with ? 

A L P H E U S. 

Neither, but a fountain. 

NEPTUNE. 

, And where flows Ihe ? 

A L P H E U S. 

In the ifland of Sicily : her name is Arethufa. 

NEPTUNE. 

I know her, and fiie is not ugly ; it is a pure 
limpid fountain, and, as it glides over the 
pebbles, fhines like filver. 

A L P H E U S. 

1 fee you know it well : thither I am now go- 
ing* 

NEPTUNE. 

Away then, and fucccfs attend you! but 
where could you fee Arethufa, you an Arca- 
dian, and fee in Sicily ? ' 

A L P H E U S. 

You delay me, Neptune, with alking imper- 
tinent queftions. 

own country; without enquiring into the caufe of this, 
they carried the river all under the fea, and their poets 
foon worked it up into a love ftoiy,- which makes the fub- 
ie£t of this dialogue. 


N E P. 
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NEPTUNE, 

I do fo ; therefore begone to your tniftrefs, 
rife from the fea, mix with your beloved foun- 
tain, and become one river. 

DIALOGUE XXXVir. 

NEPTUNE, A TRITON, and 
A M Y M O N E. 

TRITON. 

NEPTUNE, there comes every day to Ler- 
na, for water, a moft beautiful virgin, 1 think I 
never faw a handfomer. 

NEPTUNE. 

A free woman’, think you, or a flave ufed to 
draw water ? 

TRITON. 

O no : fhe is one of the fifty daughters of 
Danaus, and her name, for I enquired after 
her, is Amymone. Danaus brings up his 
daughters hardily, makes them work, fends 
them to draw water, and do other things, that 
they may never be idle. 

NEPTUNE. 

And comes fhe alone fo long a way as frpm 
Argos to Lerna ? 

TRITON. 

Always by herfeif. Argos, you know, is 

very 
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very dry, and they are perpetually wanting 
water for it, 

NEPTUNE. 

Triton, you affed me ftrangely with the 
ftory of this girl : let us go and fee her. 

TRITON. 

With all toy heart; this is the time of her 
coming for water ; ihe b now about half way 
to Lerna. 

NEPTUNE. 

Get the chariot ready theh, or if it will take 
up too much time to put the horfes to, get 
me one of the fwiftefl dolphins to ride upon, 
that I may be with her as foon as poffible. 

TRITON. 

Here is one of the nimbteft for you. 

NEPTUNE. 

Away then, let us be gone; you, Triton, 
may fwim thither.— And now we are at Lerna, 
here will I lay in wait for her, do you watch, 
and let me know when you fee her coming. 

T R I T O N. 

There (he b, juft by you. 

• NEPTUNE. 

Beautifih, indeed, Ihe is, Triton, and in the 
^flower of her age ; , we mull feize upon her. 

A M Y M O N E. 

What arc you about, man, and whither 

would 
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sfouid you- carry me? You are fome robber, 
I fuppc^e, fent by my uncle .^gypt;us ; but ^ 
will call to my father. ' 

TRITON. 

Hulh, Amymone : this is Neptune. 

A M Y M O N E. 

What do you talk to me of Neptune for; 
why am I forced thus, and carried into ^the lea ? 
O, I fliall be drowned ! 

NEPTUNE. 

Take courage : no harm fliall come to you : 
I will ftrike the lock with my trident, and com- 
mand a fountain to iflue from hence, that lhall 
bear your name: you alone fhall be happy 
after death, and no longer be condemned to 
fetch water as your Afters are. 

DJALOGUP XXXVIir. 

NOTUS AND ZEPHYRUS. 

N O T U S. 

IS that * heifer, Zephyrus, which Mer- 
cury is conducing by fea to JEgypt, the fame 
that Jupiter fell in love with ? 

Z E P H Y R U, 8. 

Yes, Nqtus ; Ihe was pot a heifer then, but 
the 4wgbtcr qf t^e ^rlpachus; Jupo, ouf 

* Tbat heifer, lo, daughter of the driver Ji^achui. 

Vot. I. P «f 
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of jealoufy, metamorphofed her, becaufc ihe 
faw Jupiter fo much enamoured with her. 

N 6 T U S. 

And is he as fond of her, now Ihc is turned 
into a cow ? 

Z E P H Y R U S. 

■ Juft the fame ; and for that reafon has fent 
her into jEgypt, and ordered us not to difturb 
the fea till flie has fwam over it, and when Ihc 
is brought to bed, for Ihe is big with child al- 
ready, flie and her fon are both to be made 
f deities. 

N O T U S. 

A cow to be made a goddefs \ 

ZEPHYRUS. 

Even fo, Notus ; and. Mercury fays, is to 
prefide over mariners, and to be our miftrefs, 
and we muft blow or not, as Ihe commands us. 

NOTUS. ’ 

By Jove then, Zephyrus, it well becomes us 
to pay our court to her, that fhc may be the 
kinder to us. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

See, Ihe over, and fwam to land ; ob^ 

+ Deities^} Her fon, Epaphus, was a king of -^Egypt, 
Tcported to hive fprung from Ofiris, the iEgrptian Jupi- 
ter. lo was worfliipped under the name of Ifis. See Bry- 
anPs Mythology* 

ferve. 
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fcrve, flie no longer goes on four feet. Mer- 
cury has changed her into a moft beautiful 
woman. 

N O T U S. 

This is wonderful, indeed, Zephyrus : fhe 
has no horns or tail, or cloven feet, but looks 
like a charming girl : and fee. Mercury is 
changed too, and inftead of appearing as a 
youth, has put on the face of a dog. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

Well, do not let us be too curious: he knovys 
bell what he is about. 

DIALOGUE XXXIX. 

NEPTUNE AND ENIPEUS. 

E N I P E U S. 

IT wa% not handfome of you, Neptune, 
for I will fpeak the truth, to come in my fliape, 
and feduce my miftrefs : fhe * took you for me, 
and therefore complied. 

N E P- 

* Teoiyou far me, CsV.] Enipeus was a nTcr, which took 
its fource from a village near Salmone, in the neighbour- 
hood of the ocean. 

As on his banks the maid enafnour’d roves^ 

The monarch of the deep beholds, and loves $ 

Jn her Enipeus* form, and borrow’d charms, 

The am’rous god defeends into her arm^. 

Sec Pope’s tranflation of the OdyiTey, book xi. 1. 

The good bifhop Euflattiius makes the following obferva- 
' P z tiott 
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N E P T V N E- 

EnlpeuS^ yau were tc^ proyd. afl4 indifferent, 
to treat fo fine girl, who came evj^ry 4^y 
after, and, was fond of yon, with fuch con- 
tempt, and to give her fo much uneafinefs ; fhc 
pined and wandered about the fliorc, and ufed 
to wafli there, in hopes of lighting on you, and 
you deceived her. 

E N I P .E U , S. 

And ought you, therefore, to hav,c ftolen my 
love, to put on the form of JEnipieps, ^nd de- 
lude my Ample Tyro ? 

NEPTUNE. 

Enipeus, you were indifferent before, and 
now, it is too late, you grow jealous : but the 
girl is never the worfe for it, as Ihe miftook me 
for you. 

E N I P E y S. 

How fo? You told her, when you came 

tion on this paflage : It' was cuHomary, (fays be) for 

young virgins to rcfort frequently to rivers, to bathe in 
them ; and the ancients have very ^ell -explained thefe 
fables about the intercourfe betyvecn thj?m ar?d the water- 
gods. ** Receive my virginity,” O Scamander,'’ fays a lady ; 
but it is very apparent whp this Scamander was ; her lover, 
Cymon, lay concealed in the reeds. This was a good ex- 
cufe for female, frailty iu an age of credulity.*^ 

I do not remember that this little piece qf gallantry, be- 
tween Neptune and Mifs Tyro, has attra^ed the notice of 
any ancient writer except Homer and Lucian* 


away, 
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tway, that you were Neptune, which xmde 
her miferabJe : I, in the mean time, am Hfe- 
ly wronged, and you enjoyed that bappineCs 
which ought to have been mine, and, covered 
by the purple flood, pofllefled my beloved girl. 

NEPTUNE. 

I 

You, Enipeus, pleafe to remember, thought 
fit to rejedt her, 

DIALOGUE XL, 

ZEPHYfttJS, AND N O T U S. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

NEVER, Notus, fince 1 firft b^an to blow 
over the fea, did 1 behold a fight fo magnificent : 
did you fee it ? 

N O t U S, 

What fight. do you mean, Zephyrus, and 
who prcfcntcd it ? 

Zephyrus. ^ 

0 you have loft the fineft fpedbacle, and fuch 
as may never be feen again ! 

N 6 T U S. 

1 have been blowing over the Red Sea, and 
part of India, and know nothing about what 
you are taikihg of. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

You know Agenor ? 

Pj 


NOTUS. 
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N O T U S. 

Yes, Europa's father ; what of him? 

ZEPHYRUS. 

It is of her I mean to fpcak. 

N O T U S. 

That Jupiter is in love with her, I knew be- 
fore. ^ 

ZEPHYRUS. 

I know you did ; but attend to what follow- 
ed : Europa wandered to the fca-lhore, to di- 
vert herfclf with her companions, when Jupi- 
ter, putting on the form of a bull, came and 
fported with them. Moft beautiful did he ap? 
pear, for he was milk-white, bis countenance 
mild and gentle, and his horns turned back in 
the moft graceful manner ; he* leaped and play- 
ed about the Ihore, and lowed fo delightfully, 
that Europa ventured to get upon him. Jupi- 
ter immediately ran off with her, as faft as pof- 
into the fea, and fwam away. She, fright- 
ened out of her wits, with one hand laid hold of 
his horn, that Ihe might not fall off, and with 
the other took tjp her robes, that were toft 
about by the wind. 

N O T U S. 

It muft have been a charming fight, Zepby- 
rus, to fee Jupiter fwimming, and carrying his 
beloved. 


Z 
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ZEPHYRUS. 

But what followed was ftill more delightful ; 
the fea became placid, and, lulled as it were in- 
to tranquillity, refembled a frnooth and un- 
ruffled plain ; we, as filent fpedtators only, ac- 
companied them. The Loves hovering round 
them, and fomeiimes juft touching the waves 
with their feet,- bore lighted torches, and fung 
hymeneals. The Nereids, half naked, riling 
from the water, rode on the backs of dolphins, 
and joined in the chorus of applaufe. The 
Tritons, and Sea-nymphsj all that the element 
could produce of grace or beauty, fported and 
fung around. Neptune himfelf, afeending in 
his chariot, with Amphitrite, led the way re- 
joicing, and was brideman to his happy bro- 
ther. Above all, two Tritons, carrying Venus 
reclining in her Ihell, .and fcattering flowers of 
every kind in the way before the bride : thus 
they proceeded from Phoenicia quite to Crete. 
When they arrived at the ifland, Jupiter ap- 
peared no longer in the form of a bull, but 
in his own, taking Europa by the hand, led her, 
.blulhing, and with downcaft eyes, into the 
Didtaean cave: we returned to the fea; and, 
according to our feveral departments, moved 
the waves of it, 

P4 


N O- 
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N O T u S. 

Happy, thrice happy art thou, Zephyrus, 
tio have fcen fuch a fight ! whilft t was cm- 
iployed in looking at griffins, elephants, and 
blacks. 

DIALOGUE XLI. 

THE judgment of PARIS. 

JUPITER, MERCURY, PARIS, 
jUNO, MINERVA, VENUS. 

JUPITER. 

MERCURY, take this apple, and go into 
Phrygia, to Priam’s fon, a fficpherd, who feeds 
his flocks on that part of mount Ida which is 
called Gargarus, and thus addrefs him : “ Pa- 
ris, Jupiter commands you, as you are your- 
fclf handfomc, and {killed in love affairs, to 
pafs your judgment on three goddefles, and to 
determine which is the moft beautiful : the con- 
queror is to receive this apple as her reward.” 
And now, goddeflTes, it is time for you to re- 
pair to the feat of judgment. I decline the ar- 
bitration myfelf, as I love you all equally, and, 
if it were poflible, could wilh you all to come 
off vidtorious ; and cfpecially, as it mull ine- 
vitably happen, that he who fhall give the 
palm to one, mull be bated by the other two, 

I am 
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I am not, therefore, myftlf the proper judge ; 
but this Pbryjgian youth, whom you are going 
to, is of royal race, and a relation of Gany- 
mede^s : a plain fimple ruftic withal, and un- 
exceptionablythe fit reft for fuch an office. , 
VENUS. 

For my part, Jupiter, were you to appoint 
Momus himfelf judge, I would boldly fubmit 
to the trial, for what fault could he find in me? 
But the man muft be agrefeabtt to them too. 

JUNO. 

Nor are we afraid, Venus, even though your 
own Mars were to determine it : but we ac- 
cept of this Paris, whoever he is. 

JUPITER. 

And w'hat fay you, daughter ? Do you ap- 
prove of him ? Why turn your head afide, 
and blufli ? But modefty in virgins, on fuch 
bccafions, is becoming : your nod of affent is 
fufficient ; therefore, begone, and do not let 
thofe who arc conquered harbour any refent- 
ment againft the judge, or do the young man 
any mifehief ; for it is impoffible you Ihould 
be all equally haiidfome. 

MERCURY. 

Let us proceed then immediately to Phry- 
gia : I lhall lead the way, do you follow me 
as faft as you can, and fear nothing; for I know 

this 
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this Paris well ; he is a handfome young fel- 
low, (killed in love affairs, and an excellent 
judge ; 1 am certain he will not determine 
wrong. 

VENUS. 

This is all good news ; if he is, as you fay, 
a juft judge, fo much the better for me. Is 
he iingle, or married } 

MERCURY. 

Not altogether Iingle. 

VENUS. 

How is that ? 

MERCURY. 

There is a * woman of Ida that lives with 
him, tolerably handfome, but a mere ruftic, a 
mountaineer ; he feenis not very fond of her : 
but what reafon have you for afking ? 

VENUS. 

None at all., 

• ^ ’woman of Ida, isV.] Oenone, daughter of the river 
Cebrenus, chat flows at the foot of mount Ida : his leaving 
her for Helen forms the fubjeiS of Ovid’s beft heroical 
cpiiWe, of Oenone to Paris ; the four following lines, which 
I cannot help quoting here, are, both with regard to the 
thought and expreihon, truly inimitable : 

Cum Paris Oenone poterit fpirare reli£ta, 

Ad fontem Xanthi ver^ recurrat aqua : 

Xanthe, retro propera, verfasque recurrite lymphap, 
SuftinetOenonen deferuiffc Paris. 

M 
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MINERVA. 

Hark you. Mercury, you are not a fair 
dealer, to converfe in private with her. 

MERCURY. 

Minerva, there is no harm between us, nor 
is it any thing againft you : ihc only aiked me 
whether Paris was a Angle man. 

MINERVA. 

And why fo curious about that ? 

MERCURY. 

I do not know, indeed : Ihe faid the queftion 
was only kccldental, and ihe did not aik it de* 
fignedly. 

MINERVA, 

And is he Angle or not ? 

MERCURY. 

It feems he is not. 

MINERVA. 

Has he any tafte for military affairs, is he a 
lover of glory, or a mere fliepherd ? 

MERCURY. 

1 cannot fay poAtively, but Ihould imagine, 
as he is young, be muff have fome ambition, 
and would wiih to be a conqueror. 

.VENUS. 

You fee, now, I do not complain, or And 
Fault with you for talking with him in private : 
Venus has no fufpidons of this kind. 


M E Ik. 
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MERCURY. 

■ Her tjueftions were not unlike y out’s ; there- 
fore do ndt be jealous, or think me partial to 
her, becaufe I gave her a plain and fimple 
anfwer : but I fee we have pafTed over a good 
many 'ftarsi and got a great way on our jour- 
ney whilft we wercf Calking j we are juft at Phry- 
gia ; yonder is Ida, ^nd now 1 can fee all Gar- 
garus very plaiiily, and, if 1 am not miftaken, 
your judge Pdris. ' 

JUNO. 

Where is he ? for I ciimdt fee him. 

MERCURY. 

Look this way, Juno, tt^wards the left ; not 
at the top of the rtiountainj but on the fide 
where you fee the cave, an'd a herd. 

JUNO. 

I do not fefe any herd there is. 

M E R C U k V. 

No ? do not you fee, even with iny fih^r-, 
fome heifers coming ddwn from the rocks, and 
a mAh rbhning aftef them, ivith a crook in his 
iiirid, to keep the herd together ? 

JUNO. 

Now I fee him, if that is he. 

it E fe C U R T. 

It Is ; tod as Wfe are pretty near hiif*, wc had 
^ttcr alight upon earthy and Wadk, that tito- 
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may not alarm ^d tcrpfy hipi, by flying up- 
on him unawares. 

J y N 

Right, fo we will : wl>en we nre got dov»}i, 
you, Venus, muft go and Ihew Us tljp 
way ; for you muft certainly know it bcft, aS, 
if fame fay true, you faaKe often come down 
this way to Anchifes. 

VENUS. 

Your fneers give me no concern, I affure you. 

MERCURY. 

Come, I will lead you, for I am well ac- 
quainted with Ida, and often viflted it when 
Jupiter fell in bve vsfith the Phrygian boy ; I 
ufed to be fent to watch him, and, when jovs 
turned himfelf into an eagle, flew along with 
him, and helped to carry off his prey : if I re- 
member right, it yfzs from this very rock; 
.here was he piping to his flpck, whep Jupiter 
caine behind him, wd juft ffiroyripg his talons 
lightly over him, and %ing his the 

turban which he wore qn his .hea^ away 

with the boy, who turned his face back, apd 
looked with aftopifhmeot iVpon him, J ftplp 
his pipe, I remember, at the fame titne, which 
he had thrpwn aw^ay in his frigjit. But here is 
your judge, let -us.falutc hiiinJ jlhephctX §994 
day to you. 


PARIS. 
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PARIS. 

The like to you, young man : but who are 
you ? what brought you hither ? and who are 
thefe women with you ? They do not feem to 
be inhabitants of the mountains, they are fo 
beautiful. 

MERCURY. 

They are not women ; thofc whom you fee 
before you are Juno, Minerva, and Venus : I 
am Mercury, and fcnt by Jupiter. Why do you 
tremble, and look fo pale ? Do not be afraid, 
tberfe is no danger : you are appointed to deter- 
mine which of them is the handfomeft, as you 
are yourfelf beautiful, and {killed in love affairs: 
to your judgment, therefore, I commit them : 
what the prize to be given is you will know by 
reading the infcription on this apple. 

PARIS. 

Pray let me look at it : io the fairejl, it fays. 
But how can I, Mercury, a mere mortal Ample 
Ihepherd, determine a point fp weighty, and fo 
much above my poor abilities ? Such caufes 
fhould come before thpfe who are more polifli- 
ed and refined : for my part, I can tell, per- 
haps, whether one goat or heifer is handfomer 
than another : but thefe are fo equally beauti- 
ful, that I do not fee how it is poffible to take 
one’s eyes oflf from either of them ; where wc 

firll 
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firft look, there we muft continue gazing, and 
all we can do is to praife the objedt before us : 
if we pafs on to another, it is equally allur> 
ing, and we can dwell only on that which is 
neareft to us. Their beauty, in fliort, dazzles 
and furrouhds me fo on every fide, that I wife 
to have, like Argus, eyes in every part of me. 
To give the apple to them all, were, perhaps, 
the moft equitable determination : add to this, 
that one of them is the fitter and wife of Jupi- 
ter, and the other two his daughters : how 
difficult then mutt it be to decide ! 

MERCURY, 

All I know is, Jupiter’s command mutt be 
obeyed. 

PARIS. 

I hope, however, Mercury, you will prevail 
on thofe who are conquered not to take it ill 
of me, but impute it to the error of my fight. 

MERCURY. 

They promife that they will ; therefore be- 
gin your examination. 

PARIS. 

I will do my beft : but firft I would know 
whether they would chufe to have me fee them 
juft as they are, or think proper to undrefs, 
for a clofer infpedlion. 


M £ R- 
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M E R p U R y. 

Tbatypu, as judge, mull determipe; order 
it as you think proper. 

p 4 R I S. 

As . I think proper ? Then let me fee thcip 
undrefled. 

MERCURY. Ifo the GoddtS». 

You hear the order: obey.— You, Paris, may 
examine them, whilft I turn my face another 
way, 

VENUS. 

It is right : and now, Paris, I will undrefs 
firft, that you may fee I am not proud of my 
large eyes only, or my * white arms, but am 
alike beautiful all over. 

MINERVA. 

Paris, do not let her undrefs till fhe has laid 
ahde her celbus, for ihe is an enchantreis, 

and 

* My ‘mhite armsy"} AEttdlug to the epathets of ^nnuAtm, 
.white-armed, fojuoo; and or large-eyed, to Mi- 
nerva, fo often repeated by Homer. 

+ Her cejhis,1 The ceftus of* Venus, which, according 
to Homer, ihe lent to Juno on a panicular occalton, it 
thus deferibed by Pope ; the translation, by ^e bye, is very 
loofe, and departs greatly from the original. 

In this was ev’iy ait, and ev’ry charm. 

To win the wifeft, and the coldefi: warm ; 

Fond love, the gentle yow, the gay defire. 

The kind deedt, rite ^-reviving jBre; 


Perfoafirfi 
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and will charm you with it : befides, fhe oug^C 
not to be tricked out, and painted lb like a 
harlot, but to Ihew her form plain, and un- 
adorned. , 

PARIS. 

What Ihe fays about the cefius is right; 
therefore, take it off. 

VENUS. 

Why do not you then, Minerva, lay down 
your helmet, and appear with your head un- 
covered, and not nod your crcft in that manner, 
to frighten the judge ? Or are you afraid your 
blue eyes are not formidable enough without k ? 

MINERVA. 

Well : there is my helmet. 

VENUS. 

And there is my cellus. 

JUNO. 

Now let us undrefs, 

PARIS, 

■ O Jupiter, thou worker of wonders, what a 
fight! What beauty 1 What pleafurc.l how 
charming is this virgin, how royal, how vcne- 

PerfuaGTc fpeecb, and more perfuafive figbs. 

Silence, that fpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 

Thefe were qtu^ficatiom foreign to external beauty, to 
which alone the judgment of Paris was confined: he had 
therefore a fsir right to except againfi the cdiui, 

yot. L Q, rable, 
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M p a p u R y. 

That you, as judge, ipyft d^termipe ; order 
it as you think proper. 

f ^ I S. 

^s.I think proper ? Then let me fee thetjji 
undre^d. 

MERCURY. ir» the Goddtffei. 

You hear the order: obey. — You, Paris, may 
examine them, whilA I turn my face another 
way, 

VENUS. 

It is right : and now, Paris, I will undrefs 
lirft, that you may fee I am not proud of my 
large eyes only, or my • white arms, but am 
alike beautiful all over. 

M I N E 9 . V A. 

Paris, do not let her undrefs till ihe has laid 
alide her 'f ceftus, for flie is an enchantrefs, 

and 

^ My <wfjite armSf^ Alludmg to the epithets of 
inrhite-Armed, to Jupp ; and/3oi4> or large-eyed, to Mi- 
nerva, fo often repeated by Homer. 

f Her cejiusy'l The ceftus of^^Venus, which, according 
to Homer, ihe lent to Juno on a particular occahon, is 
thus deferibedby Pope; the tran{\ation, the bye> is very 
loofe, and departs from the original. 

In this was ev’iy art, and cv’ry charm, 

To win the wlfeii, and the coldeil warm ; 

Fond love, the gentle yow, tbegayde^re. 

The kind deceiti the fiiU*reriying ire ; 


Perfuahr^ 
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2nd will charm you with it : belides, ihe ought 
, not to be tricked out, and painted fo like a 
harlot, but to Ihew her fotnx plain, and un- 
adorned. , 

PARIS. 

What Ibe fays about the ceSus is right; 
therefore, take it off. 

VENUS. 

Why do not you then, Minerva, lay down 
3mur helmet, and appear with your head un- 
covered, and not nod your crcft in that manner, 
to frighten the judge ? Or are you afraid your 
blue eyes are not formidable enough without k ? 

MINERVA- 

Wcll : there is my helmet. , 

VENUS. 

And there is my ceftus. 

J U N O- 

Now let us undrefs. 

PARIS. 

' O Jupiter, thou worker of wonders, what a 
fight! What beauty! What pleafure.! how 
charming is this virgin, how royal, how vene- 

PeriuafiTc fpeech, and more perfuafire fight. 

Silence, that Qwke, and eloquence of eyes. 

Thefe were qualificadona foreign to external beauty, to 
which alone the judgmmtt of Paris was confined: he had 
dierefbre a fair fight to except againfi the ceftus. 

Vot. 1. Q, 


rable, 
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table, how worthy of Jove! whatfweet lookt*^ 
are there, with fmiles fo foft and fo enchant* 
ing ! but I have enough of happinefs : tnay I 
be permitted to fee each of you fepatately, for 
now I am in doubt ; my light is diftradired, 
and I know not which way to turn me. 

VENUS. 

With all my heart. 

P A R I S. 

Do you two then retire, let Juno remain 
with me. 

JUNO.* 

Here I am, and when you have viewed me 
well, remember there is fomething clfe to be 
confidered; my vidlory will gain you great re- 
ward, for if you determine me to be the hand- 
fomeft, you fliall be lord of all Afia. 

PARIS. 

I am not to be fwayed by bribes, but lhall 
judge according to equity; you may retire. 
Minerva, approach. 

MINERVA; 

I am here ; if I am judgc4^]||ie handfomeft, 
Paris, you fiiall never be overcome in battle, 
but always return a conqueror: I will make 
you a warrior, and td<9:orious. 

PARIS. 

Minerva, 1 delight not in war: peace, as 

you 
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you fee, reigns in Pirygia and in Lydia, and 
my father’s empire is free from every enemy ; 
but do not be afraid that you {hould lofc the 
prize, becaufc I • accept not of your offer : 
drefs yourfelf, and put on your helmet, I have 
examined you fufficiently. Now, let Venus ap- , 
pear. 

VENUS. 

Behold me here : pafs over nothing unob- 
ferved, but examine feparately, and dwell on 
every limb and feature. Mind, withal, what 
I fay to you ; long lince have i admired you, 
as the handfomeft youth in all Phrygia ; thy 
beauty lhall make thee happy : but I am angry 
with you for not leaving thefe rude rocks, and 
coming into the city ; you Ihould not wafte your 
beauty thus In folitude. What can you enjoy 
in thefe mountains ? or what is that fine form 
to your herds and flocks ; you fliould ere this 
have been married, notto fome ruftic inhabi- 
tant of Ida, but to fome fair Grecian, of Ar- 
gos, Sparta, or Corinth, fuch as Helen, the 
youSlg and beautiful, not inferfor even to me 
in charms ; and, what is better ftill, a votary 
of love ; were Ihe once to behold you, 1 know 
Ihe woukl leave all mankind to follow and live 
with you. Have you never henrd of her ? 

<1.* P A R1 S. 
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PARIS. 

Never: but I Ihould be glad to hear every 
thing you know concerning her. 

VENUS. 

She is the daughter of that beautiful Leda, 
whom jfupiter courted in the lhape of a fwan. 

PARIS. 

What fort of a face has file ? 

VENUS, 

Fair as the fwan from whom Ihe fprang, foft 
as the egg file was nourilhed in ; an objedt fo 
univerfally delirable, that a War was kipdled 
on her account, when ftie was yet a child, and 
Thefeus ran away with her at ten years old : 
when file arrived at maturity, the firft and 
noblefi: Grecians fought her in marriage : and 
Menelaus, of the race of Pelops, was the hap- 
py man preferred to all the reft. But, not- 
withftanding, if you defire it, I will get her 
for you. 

PARIS. 

What, when Ihc is married already ? 

VENUS. ^ 

You are young, and fimple : but I know 
how thefe things are to be brought about. 

P A R I S. 

How ? for I long to know. 

", VENUS. 

You HHift g6 and take a view of Greece, 

and 
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and when you come to Sparta, Helen will fee 
you : afterwards, I will take care Ihc lhall fa|I 
in love with, and follow you. 

PARI S. 

I can newer believe flie will leave her huC* 
band, and go out of her own country with a' 
ftranger and a barbarian. " 

VENUS. 

Give yourfelf no concern about that. I have 
two beautiful boys, Love and • Amiablenefs j 
thefc will I give you to accompany you in 
your journey. Cupid fball take entire poffeflion 
of her, and infpirc her with love of you; 
whilft Amiablenefs, diffufed around you, fhall 
render you the delirable objeft of her afTedion. 
I will myfelf be prefent, and befeech the 
Graces to attend you ; we will all join in your 
favour. 

PARIS. 

Succcfs is yet uncertain : but already I birm 
for Helen; already mcthinks 1 am failed to 

* AmiahUnefi^ Thefc arc always mentioned at 

the iofeparable companions of Venus. Pope tranflatcs 
gay defire, which cannot be the proper interpretation of it 
in this place. The latter, fays Lucian, wt// mah ym 
the ohjeB of her etffeHlon'^ therefore, mull fignify 

that irrefifiablc power of pleafing, which would always ren- 
der him defirahle. Amiablenefs is^ perhaps, the only word* 
though, I think, not a good one, which we have to cx- 
prefs this quality. 

0,3 Greece, 
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Greece, and arrived at Sparta ; already I be- 
hold her, and return with thy fair bride. I am 
miferable to think it is not yet performed. 

VENUS, 

Paris, you muft not fall in lovd*till you have 
given your voice for me, who am to be your 
bride-maid ; when I am declared the conquer- 
or, I muft accompany you, and celebrate to- 
gethar your nuptials and my victory ; with this 
apple you may purchafe love, beauty, and hap- 
pinefs. 

PARIS. 

But after judgment given, perhaps, you may 
forget me. 

VENUS. 

Shall I fweat to you ? 

P A R* I S. 

No : but promife only. 

VENUS. 

Here, then, I do promife to give you Helen 
for a wife, to accompany you to her, and to 
fee that flic follows you to Troy. I will be 
with you myfclf, and alEft you in every thing. 

P A R 1/ S. 

And will you bring Love and Amiablenefs, 
apd the Graces along with you ? 

V E- 
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V E M U' S, 

Fear not : Hymen, and Defire withal fliall 
attend us. 

PARIS. 

^ For this, then, I give you the apple : for 
this receive it. 

* A Latin poem, on this fubjcft, which gained the firft 
prize in the year 1740 (or thereabouts), was written by 
the very ingenious and learned Dr. W. Markham, now 
Lord Archbilhop of York, then ftudent of Chrill-Church 
College, Oxford ; which, for claffical purity, and ele- 
gance of flyle, is, perhaps, fuperior to every thing of that 
kind. The author, as will appear by the comparifon, 
was no ftranger to this dialogue, which he has greatly im- 
proved upon. 
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fhe Dialogues of the Dead are amongfi the kjl 
kncnvn^ andy ferbaps^ the beji written parts of 
our author^ s works. As they explain and iUuJlrate 
the charaBers of godsy heroes^ and men univerfally 
knowHy^ and fubjeSs univerfally interejiingy th^ 
have been much read and admired, A variety of 
mod(n'n authors have endeavoured to copy the fiyle 
and manner of them^ but very few with any degree 
of fuccefs. Fenelon’s are grave and learned^ 
and Lord hTTTBLTOJ^i^s fpiritedand fenfibky but 
both want that eafe and pleafan try y as well as that 
agreeable irony y and fprightly fatircy which we 
meet with in the Dialogues of Lucian. 

DIALOGUE I. 

CRCESUS, PLUTO, MENIPPUS, 
MIDAS, AND SARDANAPALUS. 

C R C£ S U S. 

O PLUTO, there is no fuch thing as liv- 
ing with this intolerable * dog, Menip- 
pus; remove him, I befeech you, to feme other 
place, or we muft decamp. 

* Dogy MenippusPl Mcnippus was a celebrated pbilofo* 
pber, of thefe^l of Cynics, fo called froni nvmy xwo?, a dog, 
from tbeir perpetual fnarling at ail manXind.' This is fre- 
epcntly alluded to throughout the works of Luejau* 

P L U4 
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PLUTO. 

Why, what harm can he do you, now he is 
dead ? 

C R CE S U S. 

Whilft we are weeping, and groaning, and 
lamenting the lofs of the good things we pofleff- 
ed in the other world, Midas his gold, Sar- 
danapalus his dainties, and I my treafures, he 
is perpetually laughing at, and abuling us, 
calling us a pack of flaves and rafcals; be- 
fides, he difturbs our complaints every minute 
with his finging ; and, in Ihort, is exceffively 
troublefome. 

PLUTO. 

Menippus, what is this they fay of you 
MENIPPUS. 

Truth, O Pluto, nothing but truth : for I 
abominate thefe contemptible wretches, who, 
not content with' having led mod iniquitous 
lives on earth, are perpetually crying and han- 
kering after the fame things here below. I 
own it gives me pleafure to torment them a 
little. 

PLUTO. 

But you fliould not; they havereafon enough 
to complain, confidering what they have loft. 

M- E N I P ,P U S. 

And are you really, Pluto, fo mad as to ap- 
prove of their lamentations ? 


P L U- 
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PLUTO. 

Ndt fo: but I would have uo diflenflons 
amongft you. 

MENIPPUS. 

Bfc aflured, ye worft of Lydians, Phrygians, 
and Aflyrians, that wherever you go, I will 
follow and perfecute you ; will make you the 
fubjcd of my fongs, laughter, and ridicule. 

C R CE S U S. 

Is not this a ihame ? 

MENIPPUS. 

No: the fliamelhouldbe 3 'our’s; when upon' 
earth, you expeftcd to be worlhipped; trod 
upon and infulted your fellow-creatures ; and 
never thought of death ; weep now, therefore, 
and lament your condition, as you defcrvc. 

C R CE S U S. 

O gods, ray riches, my riches 1 
MIDAS. 

My gold, my gold ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

My dainties, my dainties ! 

MENIPPUS. 

Aye, aye ; cry away ; whilft I fing the old 
adage to you. Know thyfelf, the beft fymph- 
ony for fuch lamentations. 


D I A- 
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D I A L O G U E IL 

MERCURY, C H A R O k 

MERCURY. 

SUPPOSE, Mr. wkerman,you and lihouid 
fettle our accounts, that we may have no 
rquabhle about them hereafter. 

CHARON. 

With all my heart. Mercury ; it will be bet- 
ter for us both, and may prevent trouble, 

MERCURY. 

Imprimis, then, you are indebted to me for 
an anchor, which I brought you by your own 
order, five drachmas. 

CHARON. 

You charge me too much. 

MERCURY. 

By Pluto, it coft me that : hem, for a cham 
to your oar, two oboli. 

CHARON. 

Put down five drachmas, and two oboli. 

MERCURY. 

Item, a needle to mend your fail, for which 
I paid five oboli. > ’ 

CHARON. 

Well ; down with it. 

MERCURY. 

Item, for pitch, to flop up the cracks in 

your 
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your boat, with nails, and tackle, all together, 
two drachmas. 

C H A R O N. 

Well, that is cheap enough. 

MERCURY. 

If I am right in my reckoning, this, 1 think, 
is all ; and now pray when do you intend to 
pay me ? 

CHARON.. 

At prefent, Mercury, it is not in my power : 
but if a plague, or a war Ihould fend down a 
good troop of mortals, I may pick up a little 
amongft tjiem, by overcharging them in my 
fare. 

MERCURY. 

I have nothing to do then but to fit me 
down contented, and pray heartily for all the 
mifchief that can happen, that I may reap the 
benefit of it. 

CHARON. 

Indeed, Mercury, fo it muft be : you fee I 
have very little company at prefent, in time of 
peace. 

MERCURY. 

And well It is fo, though it defers the pay- 
ment of my debt. You muft remember, Cha- 
ron, what fort of mortals ufed to come down 
formerly, flout, able men, full of blood, and 
covered with wounds :'*now-a*days wc fee none 

but 
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but old fellows made away with by their Ions, 
hufbands by their wives, or poor wretches thx 
died of dropfics, with bloated legs and bellies, 
from high living, pale, and ghaftly, and not 
at all like our old vifitors : moft of thefe new- 
comers are fent to us by foul means, for the 
fake of their money. 

C H A, R O N. 

Which, you know, is very defirable. 

MERCURY. 

You cannot blame me, therefore, if I dun 
you a little for what you owe me. 

DIALOGUE III. 

PLUTO, MERCURY. 

PLUTO. 

DO you know that old fellow, * that very 
old man; I mean the rich Eucrates, who 
has not one child to inherit his eftate, but 
about fifty thoufand legacy-hunters gaping 
after it ? 

* That vtry <dd man, The praflice of legacy-hunt- 

ing hath been a fruitful and inexbauftible bbje6t of ridi- 
cule and fatire amongft wit«, both ancient and modern, from 
the days of Lucian to thofe of fien Joolbn, who has, per- 
haps, treated it more fully and comprehenfirely than any 
of them: the plan of his excellent comedy of Volpone feema 
to hare been taken fiom this dialogue. 


M £ R< 
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M E R C U - R y. 

O yes; the Sicyonian, you mean. What 
of h»|» ? 

PLUTO. 

Why, I will tell you, Mercury; to the ninety 
years he has already lived, I would add ninety 
more, let him add, if he can, as many more 
to' that : but as to thofc parafites, young Cha- 
rinus, Damon, and the reft of them, condud: 
them this way as foon as you pleafe. 

MERCURY. 

This appears to me rather abfurd. 

PLUTO. 

Not at all ; it is but juftice ; for what has he 
done to them, that they, fliould wilh him to 
die ? unlefs it is merely becaufe they have no 
right to exped: it. But what fliews their vil- 
lainy moft, is, that whilft they are thus pray- 
ing for bis departure, yet, to all outward ap- 
pearance, they feem toworlhip him ; when he 
is lick, their confultations together plainly Ihcw 
their intentions, though, at the fame time, they 
pretend they would facrilice their lives to res- 
cover him : but the adulation of thefe wretches 
puts on a thoufand different ^pes. Let hitn, 
therefore, be immortal, and let them gape in 
vain for his riches, aiid march off before him. 

MERCURY. 

The punifliownt U a proper one for fuch 

fcoun- 
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fcoundrels as they arc ; the old man cajoles them 
pretty well himfelf, and feeds them up with 
falfe hopes j looks as if he was gobg to die, 
and, at the fame time, is as well and hearty 
as themfelves : they, in the mean time, arc di- 
viding the fpoil, and enjoying, in imagination, 
the happinefs of their future fortune. 

P L U T a 

Let him, therefore, fliake off the old man, 
and, like lolaus, grow young again ; and they, 
leaving their dreamed-of treafures, die mi- 
ferable, like wretches as they are, and make us 
a vifit here below. 

MERCURY. 

Pluto, make yourfelf eafy, I fhall take care 
to condud them hither one by one ; there are, 
I think, feven of them. 

PLUTO. 

Bring them away ; and, as for him, let him 
fend them before him, and grow young as faft 
as he can. 

DIALOGUE IV. 

i 

ZENOPHANTES ahd C ALLIDEMIDES. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

AH! Zenophantes, how came you here? 
I, you know, was fuSbeated by eating too much 

at 
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at Dineas’s feaft; you were there, I thinfe, 
yourfelf, when I died, 

ZENOPH ANTES, 

I was fo, Callidemidcs : but my accident 
was a very extraordinary one : you know old 
Ptaodotus. 

CALLIDEMIDES, 

The rich old cuff, without children, whom 
y.ou ufed to attend fo conftantly. 

ZENOPHANTES. 

The fame : I paid my court to him a long 
time, hoping he would foon tip off, and leave 
me all his money : but the affair being tedioufly 
protraded, and the old :^ellow threatening to 
live to the age of * Tithonus, I found out a 
Ihorter way to his eftatc, bought fomc poifon, 
and prevailed on bis cup-bearer, whenever he 
fliould call for drink, for be topes freely, to 
put fome into his cup, and be ready to give it 

* Ttthonus,] Son of Laomedon, and brother to Priam, 
being a beautiful youth, Aurora, fell in love with, and 
carried him off; at her requeft, Jupiter made him im* 
mortal; but his miftrefs having forgot to aik for perpetual 
youth, as well as immortality, as he advanced in years he 
feh all the infirmities of old age, and was, confequently, 
miferable, Jupitef, at length, fays the fable, took pity 
on, and turned him into a grafsbopper. On the fiifferingt 
of Tithonus, who was only more wretched by being 
mortal, ’was probably founded Swift^s idea of the StruU 
brugs,^ in iiis Gulliver^ 


him: 
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him: whioh, if he performed cleverly, I bound 
myfelf by oath to give him his liberty. 

CALLID.E HIDES. 

Well, and what happened ? this is an extra- 
ordinary affair, indeed. 

ZENOPHANTES. 

Why, when we came into the room after 
bathing, and the young fellow had got the cups 
ready, one for Ptaodotus with the poifon, and 
the other for me, how it happened I know not, 
but by fome miftake, he gave me the poifoned 
cup, and him the other; he drank up his, and 
I in a moment fell down dead before him; 
thus Zenophantes died.inftead of Ptaodorus. 
You fmile, Callidemides: you Ihould not laugh 
at a friend’s misfortune. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

The cataftrophe was fo ridiculous, I cannot 
help it : and what faid the old man ? 

ZENOPHANTES. 

At firft he was Ihocked at the fuddennefs of 
the accident : but when he found out, I fup- 
pofe, how the affair happened, he laughed 
himfelf at the defign of his cup-bearer. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

You Ihould not have gone this compendious 
way to work, feeing the money would have 
come fafer to 3mu in the common courfe, 
Voi. I. R though 
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though you might have waited a little loOger 
for it. 


DIALOGUE V. 
SIMYLUS AND POLYSTRATUS. 

S I M Y L U S. 

IS Polyftratus come to us at laft, after a life, 
I believe, of pretty near a hundred ? 

POLYSTRATUS. 

A little above ninety-eight, Simylus. 

SIMYLUS. 

When I died, you were above feventy : pray, 
how have you lived for thefe thirty years paft? 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Moft pleafantly, I allure you ; and that, you 
will fay, is a wonder. 

SIMYLUS. 

A wonder, indeed, for an old man, like you, 
indrm, and without children, to enjoy life. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

In the firft place, I wanted for nothing : fine 
boys, charming women, fweet-fcented wines, 
and a table with more than Sicilian luxury. 

SIMYLUS. 

This is quite new s I always took you for a 
rnxfer. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Aye : but I have had a new flow of wealth 
' come 
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come in upon mefince: vifiters flocked in every 
morning, and brought me the fineft prefents 
of every kind, from all parts of the earth. 

S 1 M Y L U S. 

So, after me reigned Polyftratus, 
POLYSTRATUS. 

No : but 1 had a,thoufand admirers. 

S I M Y L U S. 

Ridiculous ! admirers at yoiir age, with but 
four teeth left in your head. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

By Jupiter, all the firft men in the Ungdom : 
old as I was, bald pated, and fquinting, as you 
fee, they worlhipped me : happy was he whom 
1 did but look upon. 

S I M Y L U S. 

Did you bring over a Venus from Chios, 
like * Phaon, who, at your requeft, gcneroufly 
condefcended to make you young again, band- 
fome, and deiirable. 

* Fbaon.l ^ young man of Mltyleqe, in the ifland of 
Leibos ; be was mafier of a lliip, and, baring one day, it 
the good fortune to take the goddefs Venus on board, 
and carry her fafe to land, Ihe made him amends, by pre* 
renting him with a bottle of precious ointment .to rub Wm- 
felf with, and which immediately rendered him the moft 
beautiful of hit fex, and made, coorcquently, ail the ^rls 
in love with him. Atnongft his admirers was the unfor- 
tunate Sappho. 


R a 
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. p O L Y S T R A T U S. 

Not fo; but even as I was, they adored me. 

S I M Y L U S. 

This is a riddle, indeed. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

O, the love I experienced is very common 
towards rich old men that have no children. 

S I M Y L U S. 

I underftand your beauty now: it fprung 
• from a golden Venus. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

I affure you I reaped no fmall advantage from 
my lovers, little lefs than adoration : fome- 
times I bore myfelf haughty to them, and 
even banilhed them from my prefence, whilft 
they endeavoured to rival each other in their 
attachment to me. 

S I M y L U S, 

And how did you manage at laft with regard 
to your eftate ? 

P. OLYSTRATUS. 

Promifed every one of them openly that I 
would make him my heir, which every one be- 
lieved, and was therefore more obfequious: 
then made my will privately, and left them all 
to lament their difappointment. 

S I M Y L U S. 

And whom did you make your heir by your 
' laft will ? Any relation ? 


POLY. 
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I 

POLYSTRATUS. 

No : by Jove ! but a handfome young Phry- 
gian. 

S I M Y L U S. 

How old was he ? 

POLYSTRATUS. 

About twenty. 

S I M Y L U S. 

O ! I underftand you now : his title was a 
good one. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

He was at lead a much worthier obje< 9 : than 
any of them, though a barbarian, and of no 
great charafter : the nobles, I aflure you, pay 
him great refpeft, as my heir, and now he is 
ranked amongft the patricians; and, though 
his chin is fliaved, and he fpeaks a foreign 
language, they will tell you he is better born 
than Codais, handfomer than Nereus, and 
more prudent than Ulyffes. 

S I M Y L U S. 

For that I care not : let him be generalilii- 
mo of Greece, fo thofc fcoundrels do not in^ 
herit your eftate. 


R3 
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DIALOGUE VI. 

CRATES, DIOGENES. 

CRATES. 

DID you kilow Mserichus, the Corinthian, 
that very rich fellow, who had fo many mer- 
chantmen, a coufin german of Arifteas’s, who 
Was as rich as himfelF : he ufed always to be 
repeating that paffage of Homer, 

— I on thee will feize, 

Or thou on me 

DIOGENES. 

What w?8 the caufe. Crates, of their extra- 
ordinary attachment to each other ? 

.CRATES. 

Their eftates ; both being of the fame age, 
both made their wills public j Mserichus, in 
cafe he Ihould die firft, left all he had to Arif- 
teas ; and Arilleas, to Masrichus,’ on the fame 
condition : the teflaments on both fides fign- 
cd and fealed, each of them ftrove to outdo 
the other in conftant attendance and mutual 
adulatbn ; the foothfayers, as well thofe who 
guefs at futurity from the ftars, as the fons of 
Chaldtea, who prefage by dreams, even the 
l^thian faitnfelf fometimes leaned towards AriA 
teas, and fometimes to Mxrichus, and the fcale 
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was held a long time in equal ballance between 
them. 

D I O G £ N S. 

And how ended the affair ?* it mull be 
worth hearing. 

CRATES. 

Both died in one day; and their eftates came 
to their relations, Eunomius and Thraficles, 
who had never dreamed of fuch good fortune. 
The two old gentlemen, it feems, in their voy- 
age from Sicyon to Cyrrha, meeting with an 
unfortunate north-eaff wind, full againft them, 
were both loft. 

DIOGENES. 

So much the better ; now, when you and 
I were alive, we never troubled our heads with 
each other; nor did I ever wife for Antif- 
thencs’s deafii, that his ftaff (for he had an ex- 
cellent ftrong one, made out of box), might 
defcend to me ; no more than you, I believe. 
Crates, defired my departure, that you might 
inherit my tub, and ferip, with two pecks of 
beans in it. 

CRATES. 

What they were fo anxious about, Diogenes, 
were things which neither you nor I wanted : 
what I really wanted, and what you had from 
Antifthenes, and, what, as it were. by hereditary 
right, I receiv^,fF9m.you, were greater trea- 

' R4 fures. 
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fures, and far more valuable than the Perfian 
empire. 

O G E N E S. 

What may tHey be ? 

CRATES. 

Wifdom, felf-complacency, truth, boldnefs, 
freedom, liberty. 

DIOGENES. 

Thefe, by Jupiter, I remember were left me 
by Antifthenes, and thefe, and more than 
thefe, did I bequeath to Crates. 

CRATES. 

But riches of this kind were defpifed, nor did 
any fawn upon us in hopes of inheriting them; 
all were intent on gold, and gold alone. 

DIOGENES. 

And who could blame them ? they were not 
capable of receiving what we could leave ; it 
would have dropped through fuch empty 
purfes : for, if you were to pour in wifdom, 
freedom of fpeech, or truth into them, it would 
only run out again, haying no bottom to con- 
tain it, as it happened to the daughters of 
Danaus, when they poured water into a fieve : 
though, at the fame time, the wretches fought 
^ tooth and nail for a little gold. 

* Tcoth and nailj\ xai •wft, fays Lucian, the tranf- 
lation here Is literal. 

C R A- 
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CRATES. 

Here, alfo, we flhall be fure to enjoy our 
treafure, and hither they muft come, bringing 
only one -f* farthing along with them, and even 
that they muft part from to Charon. 

DIALOGUE VIL 

MENIPPUS, MERCURY. 

MENIPPUS. 

WHERE are your beauties of both fexes. 
Mercury? I am a ftranger here, but juft arriv- 
ed, and therefore beg you would condudt me 
to them. 

MERCURY. 

Mcnippus, I have not time for that at pre- 
fent : turn, however, to your right hand, and 
you will fee Hyacinthus, and Narcilffus, and 
Nercus, and Achilles, and Tyro, and Helen, 
and Leda, and the reft of theni, the admira- 
tion of former ages. 

MENIPPUS. 

I fee nothing but bones, and fculls without 
hair : they all look alike. 

f One farthing.'] The Greeks always put iQ|p the mouths 
of their clend a piece of money, generally an obolus, to 
pay Charon for their paflage over the Styx. AriJdophancs, 
in his Frogs, fpeaks of two, but this was by way of hu- 
mour. 
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MERCURY. 

Thofe bones and fkuUs, which you fcom to 
defpife, were the very perfons whom the poets 

fo extol. ’ 

M E N I P P U S. 

Shew me Helen, I bcfeech you, for I can* 
not diftinguifli her. 

MERCURY. 

Yonder bald«pate is fee. 

M E N I P P U S. 

And wc;re athoufand feips manned from every 
part of Greece, were fo many Greeks and Bar- 
barians llain, and fo many cities deftroyed for 
her? 

MERCURY. 

You never faw her when fee was alive : if 
you had, you would not have wonder^, as the 

poet fays. 

No wonder fu'ch cclcftial charms. 

For nine long years, have fet the world in arms. 
When the flower is withered, and has loft its 
colour, it becomes difguftful; though, whilft 
St grew and flourifecd, it was univerfally ad- 
mired. 

• Ai tht foet See Homer’s Iliad, r. 1. ij:6. Non 
imtant, ind3|num, ^ays the gallant Quintillian), Trojani 
prtntipes Graios TrojSnofqnc propter Hellena* fpeciem 
<tot tiinto temporis fpatio, fuftinerc Qijenam igl* 
tar ilia &rma eredeuda ell ? 

M E- * 
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MENIPPUS. 

All I wonder at. Mercury, is, that the Gre» 
cians did not confider how i:idiculous it was M 
give themfelves fo much trouble about an ob» 
jed: of fuch a Ihort-lived and decaying nature. 

M ]|^ R C U R Y. 

I have no leifure iiine to pbilofophize with 
you, Menippus, fo rcpofe j'ourfelf wherever 
you pleafe : 1 mult go and fetch down focne 
more mortals. 

DIALOGUE Vlir. 

MENIPPUS, CERBERUS. 

MENIPPUS. 

BROTHER, Cerberus, (for, as 1 ^ & 
Cynic, you and 1 muft be nearly related to 
each other), I befcech you, by Styx, to inform 
me how Socrates behaved when be came down 
amongft you: I fuppofe, being a god, you 
can talk as well as bark, when you have a 
mind to it. > 

CERBERUS. 

At firft, Menippus, and whild he was at a 
good diftarice from me, he never looked backj 
but advanced boldly forw'ards, fecnaing not 
to fear death in the leaft, and, as if be meant 
to fliew his bravery to thio& who Hood afar 

off 
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off from the entrance cf Tartarus ; but when 
he came into the cave, and found it all dark 
and difmal, and, to haflen him a little, I bit 
him by his poifoned foot, he cried like a child, 
began to lament his children, and writhed 
about wonderfully. 

M E N I P P U S. 

He was after all, then, a mere Sophiff, and 
had not fuch a contempt for death as he pre- 
tended to have. 

CERBERUS. 

Perhaps hot : but as he faw it was not to be 
avoided, he put on an air of indifference, as if 
he chofc to fuffer it : willing, or unwilling, he 
knew it muft happen, but pretended to be 
courageous, that the fpedtators might admire 
him. I can fay, indeed, with great truth, of 
all this kind' of men, that, as far as the jaws 
of hell, they are bold and fearlefs, but when 
they come on the infide, they are frightened 
out of their wits. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Haw did I feem to behave, when I came 
down firfl; ? 

CERBERUS. 

♦ Worthy of yourfelf, Menippus ; Diogenes 

and 

^ Wmhy of yourfelf Lucian, generally, we may ob- 
fcfve, t^es the part of the Cynics,' and, though he laughs 
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and you alone behaved like men : not fhoved 
in againft your wills, but entering of yourowp 
accord ; as if all befides you came to weep and 
lament, and you only to laugh and be merry. • 

DIALOGUE IX. 

CHARON, MENIPPUS, and 
MERCURY. 

CHARON. 

YOU rafcal, pay me my fare. 

MENIPPUS. 

Bawl away, Charon, if you like it. 

CHARON. 

Pay me, I fay, for bringing you over. 

MENIPPUS. 

From him who has nothing, nothing can 
you receive. 

CHARON. 

Can a man be without one farthing ? 

MENIPPUS, 

I do not know what others may be, but fure 
1 am I have it not. 

CHARON. 

Give it me this moment, or I will ftrangle 
you. 

at the whole corps, feems to think that feS the moft ho- 
ned amongll them : though, in the next dialogue. Me- 
laippus is abufed for not paj^ing Charon his fare. 
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M E N I P P U S. 

I will break your head with this fiick. 

CHARON. 

Do you think I will carry you fuch a voyage 
for nothing ? 

* MENIPPUS. 

“ Let Mercury pay for me, he brought me to 
you. 

MERCURY. 

A fine bargun, indeed, 1 ihould have, to 
pay for all the dead men I bring down. 

CHARON. 

I fliall not let you go. 

MENIPPUS. 

Haul your boat afiiore then : but how will 
you take from me what I have not got ? 

CHARON, 

Did not you know you were to bring fome- 
thing for me ? 

MENIPPUS. 

I did : but I had nothing, and for that rea- 
fon was not 1 to die ? 

CHARON. 

You will be the only one that could ever boaft 
of being ferried over gratis. 

MENIPPUS. 

Not fo neither ; I pumped for you, nay, and 

handled 
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handled an oar : befidcs, I was the only ofle of 
your paffengers who did not cry and howl. 

CHARON. 

That is nothing to the fare : you mufl: give 
me my farthing, it cannot be otherwifc. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Carry me back again, then, to the other 

world. 

CHARON. 

Thank you for thatj and foget well beat by 
JBacus for it. 

MENIPPUS^ 

Then do not be troublefome. 

CHARON. 

Shew me what you have got in your bag. 

M E N I P P U' S. 

There are fome lupines for you, if you will, 
they are * Hecate’s fupper. 

* Hecate’s fupper, The triple goddefs, Diana on earth, 
Luna in heaven, and Proferp^e in hell : the goddefs al(b 
of magicians and enchanters. &piatory facrificcs, or fup* 
pers, were offered to this deity, to avert any evils which 
might impend, by reafbn of particular crimes committed 
in the highway. Evejy new moon, fays Potterj there was 
a public &im», or Tapper, provided at the charge of the 
richer fort, which was no fooner brought to the accu&omed 
place, but the poorer people carried it all off, giving out 
that Hecate had devoured it : whence it was called He- 
cate’s fupper. '—There' is humour in this allufion to it by 
Menippus. 
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CHARON. 

Mercury, what did you bring this poor dog 
here for, to prate all the voyage, and jeft upon 
all the paffengers, he laughing and finging, 
and they crying all the time ? 

MERCURY. 

Do not you know, Charon, who it Is you 
have brought over ; a free man, I affurc you, 
and one who cares for nobody, it is Menippus. 

CHARON. 

If ever I catch him — 

MENIPPUS. 

But remember, my friend, you cannot catch 
me twice. 

DIALOGUE X. 

PLUTO, t P R O S E R P I N E, anb 
PROTESILAUS. 

* PROTESILAUS. 

O PLUTO! ot^ great lord and mafter, 
the Jupiter of thefe regions, and thou, daugh- 
ter of Ceres, defpife not a lover's prayer. 

f Pre/erf The title of this dialogue, in all the edi- 
tions of Lucian, which I have feen, gives us only the 
names of Pluto and Protefilaus, though,* as Proferpine 
n pat:tin the farce, ihe had an undoubted title to be inferted 
in the Jramatis fpr/on^. 


PLU- 
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PLUTO. 

What would you aflt of us, friend, and who 
are; you ? 

PROTESILAUS. 

I am Protefilaus, the Pbylacian, fon of Iphi- 
clus, an ally of the Grecians, and was the firft 
man flain at Troy : my defire is, that I may 
return back', and live a little longer. 

PLUTO. 

That is a defire, Protefilaus, which all the 
dead have ; but which was never granted to any. 

PROTESILAUS. 

It is not for thfe fake of living, but on at> 
count of my * wife, whom I had but juft mar- 
ried, and left in her bridal bed, when I fet out 
on my voyage, and, unfortunately, the mo-, 
ment I landed, was flain by Heftor : the love 
of her makes me very unhappy, all I wifli for 

* JWy nxjife.’] Laodamia, who, on hearing of her huf- 
band’s death, deflroyed herfeif. The oracle had declared, 
that whoever lauded firil on the Trojan Aiore would be 
flain. Protefilaus, notwithflandihg, embarked on the ex- 
pedition, and bravely facrificed his' life in the fervice of hU 
country. The Greeks paid Him divine honours, and erect- 
ed a temple to him, and inftituted a folemn annual feflival, 
called by his name, in commemoration of him. The fable, 
of his returning to life for a day, is mentioned by Philolf ra- 
ms, Minutius Felix, and fomc others. Servius^ in d note 
on apaflage in the ^neid. tells 'us, that Laodam'14 wasjfo 
terrified at the return of her huftand to life, that fhe C3?pir- 
ed in his arms. 


s 
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is but to fee her for a fliort time, and return 

you again. 

PLUTO. 

Have not you drank the waters of Lethe ? 

PRQTESILAUS. 

I have, but to no purpofc ; this thought is 
ftill afflidting. 

PLUTO. 

You had better ftay here : there is no occa- 
fion for your returning to her, for fhe will cer* 
tainly come to you. 

PROTESILAUS. 

But I cannot bear to wait. O Pluto ! you 
know too well yourfelf what it is to love. 

PLUTO. 

What pleafure would it be to you to live only 
one day more, and afterwards have the fame 
caufe for grief? 

PROTESILAUS. 

I believe I could perftiade her to follow me 
hither 5 fo that inftead of one, you would have 
two new fubjcdls in a very fliort time. 

PLUTO. 

That cannot be done : nor ever has been. 

PROTESILAUS. 

1 will recall to your memory an inftance or 
two of it; on this very account you reftofed 
Eurydice to Orpheus, and my relation Alceftes 
alfo, at the requeft of Hercules. 


? L U- 
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PLUTO. 

And would you, fuch a horrid flclhlefs fpec«, 
tre as you are, appear before your beauteous 
bride ? how would Ibe look upon, when Ihe 
could not know you 1 ihe will only be fright- 
ened, and run away from you ; and fo you will 
go back fuch a way for nothing. 

PROSERPINE, 

For that, huiband, you may find a remedy, 
by ordering Mercury, when Protefilaus comes 
to life again, to touch him with his rod, and 
make him as young and handfome as when he 
came from the nuptial bed. 

PLUTO. 

Since fo it feems good to Proferpine, take and 
make him a bridegroom again : but remem- 
ber, Protefilaus, that you take but one day. 

DIALOGUE XL 

C NEMON AKD DAMNIPPUS. 

C N E M O N. 

THIS makes the old faying gopd, the * kid 
has flain the lion. 

DAMNIPPUS. 

What is it you are fo angry about, Cnemon? 

* The hi, £sff,] A Greek proverb, geDerally applied » 
tny ftrange and uoecpefted event, contrary to the commoB 
courl^ of 

S» C NE. 
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C N E M O N. 

What am I angry for ? why, I have been 
over-reach cd, and left a man heir to my cftate, 
whom I did not care for, inftead of thofe who 
ought to have inherited it. 

D A M N I P P U S. 

How came that about ? 

C N E M O N. 

I paid my court to Hermolaus, a rich fel- 
low, who had no children, in hopes of his 
death : he was pleafed with my flattery, and 
feemed to enjoy it; in the mean time, I thought 
it mofl: advifeable to make my will public, 
wherein I left him all 1 had; which I did, you 
may fuppofe, with a delign that he fhould do 
the fame by me, 

DAMNIPPUS. 

And did he ? 

C N E M O N. 


What he had determined in his will, I am 
a ftranger to ; being myfelf fuddenly fnatched 
away b)^^fall of a houfe upon me : and now 

of all I was worth : 
liiHPl^Sl^P^llpfwallowed the bait, hook 
and all. 

DAMNIPPUS. 

- Yes, and fiflierman too, I think : you have 
fpread a fnare, and caught yourfelf. 


C N 
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C N E M O NT. 

I have fo : and it is that which makes me 
miferable. 

DIALOGUE Xir. 

DIOGENES AND MAUSOLUS- 
DIOGENES. 

MAU SOLUS, why all thefe haughty airs, 
as if you thought yourfelf fuperior to every 
body elfe ? 

M A U S O L U S. 

Becaufe, Diogenes, I am a king ; becaufe I 
ruled over all Caria, and part of Lydia ; fub- 
dued feveral illands, conquered half Ionia, and 
came as far as Miletus : add to this, that I was 
tall, handfome, and ftrong in battle : but above 
all, becaufe I have a * monument at Halicar* 

naffus, 

^ J monurrenf^ We are told by Aulus Gellius, 

book X. lib. 18. that Artemifia, the wife of Maufolus, wag 
fo fond of him, thur, after his death, his body being re- 
duced to aflies, (he made them into a powder, mixed with 
fpices and perfumes, infufed them in water, and drank 
them up ; as lingular an inftance of conjugal afteition as 
is, perhaps, to be met with in the recoids of antiquity. 
Modern times can fcarcely boaft a parallel : a circumflance, 
however, not much unlike it, has happened in our own, 
and not long fince, which I (hall take this opportunity of 
delivering to pofteiity, 

Mr. Van-Butchel, a mod ingenious artid, had the mis- 
fortune, fome few years ago, to iofe the wife of his bofom ; 

S 5 unwilling, ]| 
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tiaffus, crefted \vith extraorditiary magnlficehce, 
fuch a one as never dead man had before: no- 
thing 

tmwUnng, however, to part with her fo foon, or to confign 
her, like common clay, to a dirty grave, immediately after 
her deccafe, he contrived, with the affiftance of Mr. Hun- 
ter, one of the firft anatomifts in the kingdom, by rrteans 
of a kind of pickle, fo to prcferve, the body as to give it 
nearly the appearance of life and health, put it into a glafs- 
cafe, and (hewed it for a long time to his friends and ac- 
quaintance, and where it may, for ought 1 know, remain 
to this day. An eminent phyfician, now living, who is as 
well known for his claffical talle and extenfive learning, as 
for his extraordinary (kill in his profeflion, has recorded this 
lingular tranfadiion in feme excellent Latin lines, which, 
as, 1 believe, they were never yet printed, I (hall here fub- 
Join (forgive me this liberty, ray good friend, Di*. Baker), 
for the entertainment of my readers. 

In reliquias Marise Vanbutchel novo miraculo confervatas, 
Sc a marito fuo fuperflites cultu quotidian© adoratas. 
Hie, exfors tumuli, jacet 
Uxor Joannis Vanbutchel, 

Integra omnino Sc incorrupta, 

Viri fui amantiflimi 
Dcfidcriura fimul & deliciac ; 

Quam gravi morho vitiatam, 

Confumptamque tandem bngi morte. 

In hanc, quam cernis, nitorem, 

In banc fpeciera 6c colorem viventia 
Ab indecora putredine vindkavit, 

Invita Sc repugnant© natur^, 

Vir egregius, Gulielmus Huntcrus, 

Artificii prius intemati 
Inventor idem Sc perfedior. 

O! fortunatum/raaritunii 
Cui dacur 
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thing was ever equal to it in beauty ; with men 
and horfes carved to the life, out of the hneft 
marble : you will not find a * temple in the 
world comparable to it. Have not I fome rea- 
fon to be proud of fuch things ? 

DIOGENES. 

What 1 of empire, beauty, or a large tomb ? 

MAUSOLUS. 

By Jove, I think fo. 

Uxorem multum amatam 
Retinere ima in unis adibus, 

AfFiiri, tangere, comple£ti. 

Propter dormire, fi lubet, 

Non fatis modo fupcrftitem, 

Sed, (quod mirabllius) 

Etiam fuaviorem, 

VenuiHorem, 

Habitioreniy 

Solldam magis, & magis fucci plcnam, 

Quam cum ipfa in vivis fuerit ! 

O 1 fortunatum virum, & invldendum, 

Cui peculiare hoc, & proprmm coiitingit, 

Apud fe habere fasminam 
Conftantem fibi, 

Et boris omnibus candem I 

* Temfle^] The tomb, eredted by Artemifia, in memory 
of Maufolus, is ufually reckoned amongfl the feven won- 
ders of the world. It is faid to have been four hundred and 
eleven feet fn circumference, and one Hundred and forty 
feet high, Containing a pyramid within of the fame height. 
The term of Maufolcum has been adopted by all the fons 
and daughters of poUhumous vanity | and is uied to this day. 

S 4 DIO- 
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DIOGENES. 

But, my dear hairdlbme Maufolus, you have 
no longer either ftrength or beauty ; and if we 
were to call in an arbitrator to decide on cor- 
poreal excellence, I fee no reafon why, at pre- 
fent, he fliould prefer your bald pate to mine, 
feeing they are both of them alike : we both 
Ihew our teeth, both have loft our eyes, and 
our noles are both flat ; as to your fine marble 
fepulchre, the Halicarnaflians, perhaps, may 
be proud of it, and fhew their magnificent 
ftrudlure to ftrangers, with no little oftentation; 
but, in troth, noble fir, I cannot fee what fer- 
vice it is of to you ; unlefs, indeed, you will 
fay, you bear a greater burthen than any of 
us, being prefled down with fuch a weight 
of marble. 

M A U S O. L U S. 

So, all thefe things arc to be counted for no- 
thing, and Maufolus and Diogenes are upon a 

level ? * 

DIOGENES. 

Not fo, neither, great fir ; for Maufolus will 
be tormented whenever he reflefe on what once 
made him fo happy : whilft Diogenes, at the 
fame time, will laugh at him for it. He will 
fay that the monument at Halicarnafllis was 
credted by his After, and his wife Artemifia : 
Diogenes, on the other hand, does not fo much 

as 
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as know whether he had any fepulchre at all; 
nor did he even care about it : but he left be- 
hind him, amongfl: the good and great, the 
charaftcr of one who lived like a man ; a 
charafter, thou abjeft creature, higher than 
thy monument, and built on a much nobler 
foundation. 

DIALOGUE XIIL 

AJAX AND AGAMEMNON. 

AGAMEMNON. 

W H Y, O Ajax, after running mad, as you 
did, thinking you bad deftroyed us all, and 
then killing yourfelf, do you find fault with 
Ulyffes ? you would not fo much as look at 
him juft now ; when he came hither to con- 
fult the foothfayer, never condefeended to fpeak 
to your old friend and fellow-foldier ; but 
haughtily ftalked by, and took no notice of 
him. 

AJAX. 

Agamemnon, he deferved it; he was the 
caufe of my frenzy, by contending with me 
for the armour. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Could you expert to be without a rival, or 
to gain the viftory over all, without the trouble 
of a conteft ? 


AJAX, 
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AJAX. 

At Iteaft in that caufe, I think, I ought : the 
arms were mine by right of inheritance, as they 
belonged to my coufin Achilles ; and this, 
moreover, you, who were all his fuperiors, ac- 
knowleged, and yielded them to me : but that 
fon of Laertes, whofe life I have fo often faved, 
when in the utmoft danger, he, and he alone, 
pretended to be worthiet of them than myfelf. 

AGAMEMNON. 

My noble friend, you Ihould lay the blame 
on Thetis, who, inftead of giving you the ar- 
mour, which Ihe ought to have done, as the 
neareft relation, expofed them to public view. 

AJAX, 

She w^as not to blame, but Ulyfles, who alone 
flood in oppofition to me. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Surely, Ajax, he is to be forgiven, if, as a 
man, he was fond of glory, for whofe fake we 
are all ready to abide the greateft perils ; befides, 
that he fairly conquered you; and fo the Tro- 
jans themfelves determined, 

AJAX. 

I know very well whd deterrhined it : but we 
muft not fpeak evil of the gods : Ulyffes, how- 
ever, I lhall riways abhor, though Minerva 
bcrfelf were to forbid me. 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XIV. 

ANTILOCHUS and ACHILLES, 

ANTILOCHUS. 

ACHILLES, how could you talk as you 
juft now did to Ulyffes, concerning death, in 
a manner fo unbecoming the pupil of Chiron 
and Phoenix ? I overheard you telling him, 
that * you had rather be a ploughman, or 

* Ton had rather y The words here alluded to are 

fpokcn by Achilles to UlylTes in the (hades, related la 
the eleventh book of Homer's Odyffey.— They are thu* 
tranflated by Pope, 

Rather I’d chufe laborioufly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A flav'e to fome poor hind, that toils for bread. 

Than reign the feepter’d monarch of the dead. 

See Pope's Odyfley, book xi, ver. 5:97^ 
Homer has undoubtedly given a uioft wretched, iraper* 
and unaccountable delcription of a future Hate. la 
his infernal regions, we do nor find, except in a very few 
inftances, any proper diftinebon between the good and the 
bad ; the guilty are not punifl»ed, nor the virtuous rewarded ; 
the ghoHs are all moil miferable figures, and, like fu many 
frightful Ikeletons, apparently without any thing to employ 
or to divert them. Virgil's hell is certainly a much more 
rational, as well as a much more poetical one. Lucian, 
who feems fond of taking every opportunity to turn the 
blind bard into ridicule, has fevercly cenfured him in many 
places for propagating fuchabfurd notions; though Homer, 
after 'all, was not to blame, as be only delivered the opinions 
and fables received and believed by his contemporaries, 
which was all the bulinefs and all the duty of a poet. 

labourer 
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Jabourer to fome needy ruftlc, who had fcarce 
bread to teat, than be a monarch here below : 
fuch words had fuitcd well a low Phrygian 
Have, anxious after long life ; but for the fon 
of Peleus, the firft of heroes, who had courted 
fo many dangers in the field, to think fo mean- 
ly, and fo mOch beneath himfelf, is ftiamcful 
indeed, and direftly oppofite to all his former 
noble aftions : for, when you might have reign- 
ed at Phrhiotis, and lived inglorious, even to 
extreme old age, you preferred an honourable 
death. 

ACHILLES. 

But then, O fon of Neflor, I was ignorant 
of this date, and knew not which was bell: 
therefore did I prefer that idle fame to life ; 
at length I have difeovered how unprofitable 
it is. On earth, indeed, fuch deeds as mine 
are loudly celebrated, but amongft the dead all 
are equal : no longer, Antilochus, have we 
llrength or beauty, but are all involved in the 
fame obfeurity, and not diftinguilhable one 
from another; nor Trojan ghofts arc afraid of, 
nor Grecian revere Achilles : one lhade is like 
another, and the coward and the brave are here 
mingled together : this is what difgufts me, 
and I had much rather live and be a flavc on 
earth. 


anti- 
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A N T I L O C H U S. ' 
What is to be done^ it is the; law of nature 
that all muft die, you Ihould fubmit to it there- 
fore, and not repine : you Tee how many of 
your friends are already here : UljlTcs too, 
will join us foon. Let it then afiFord you com- 
fort, that you are not the only fufFerer : behold 
Hercules, Meleager, and other excellent men, 
who, I believe, would not willingly return 
to the other world, if they expefted lo be fent 
thither to be in a ftate of fervitude, under the 
low and indigent. 

ACHILLES. 

It is a friendly admonition : and yet, I 
know not bow it is, but the memory of my 
paft life ftill difquiets me, and I cannot help 
thinking that every one of you is affedfe'd in the 
fame manner: and if you will not acknowlege 
it, you arc but fo much the more to blame, dn 
fuffering without complaint. 

ANTILOCHUS. 

Rather fay, Achilles, we aft more prudently 
than yourfelf; as well knowing of how little fer- 
vice it muft be to murmur : we bear all in 
filence, and complain not, left, defiring what 
you defire, like you, we fhould only become 
ridiculous. 


D 1 A- 
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DIALOGUE XV. 

TERPSION AND PLUTO. 

TER. PSION. 

PLUTO, is this fair and equitable, that I 
fliould die at thirty, and old Thucritus, who 
is above ninety, be alive ftill ? 

PLUTO. 

Moft fit it is, Terpfion, that he (hould live, 
who never wilhed for the death of any of his 
friends ; whilfl: you laid wait for hisj, in hopes 
of his eftate. 

TERPSION. 

Ought not the old, who can no longer enjoy 
life, to die, and make room for the young ? 

PLUTO. 

You would make a new law, Terpfion, that 
all thofe who can no longer enjoy their riches 
with pleafure, Ihould depart ; but fate and na- 
ture have otherwife determined. 

TERPSION. 

It is a determination which I cannot approve: 
the oldeft, I think, Ihould die firft, and after 
him the next in feniority, and fo on ; nor 
would I have any old fell6w abfurdly continue 
to live, who has but three teeth left in his 
head, and can fcarce fee out of hii$ blear eyes ; 

who 
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who is forced to be fupported by his fcrvant, 
a kind of animated fepulchre, without any tafte 
for pleafure, and the mere laughing flock of 
youth : whilft, at the fame time, the young, 
the beautiful, and the brave arc fnatched awa)'' : 
it is the running back of flreams to their foun- 
tain head ; at Jeaft one Ihould know when old 
fellows are to die, that one may not court 
them for nothing ; but now, as the faying is, 
we often put the cart before the horfe. 

PLUTO. 

Thefe things, Terpfion, are much better or- 
dered than you feem to think they are : why 
fhould you gape after other people’s eftates, and 
fawn upon old men who have no children? 
For this reafon you are defervedly laughed at, 
when, inftead of your burying them, they bury 
you; and, as you wiih for their deaths, all 
the wotid is glad of yours: you invented 
this new art, this falling in love with old men 
and women, who have no children ; for thofe 
who have children are never courted by you ; 
fome of them, indeed, whom you have ncgle^t- 

* Put the cart^ The original proverb, as quoted 
by Lucian, is, literally tranflated, tfjc cart often drags the 
oXf which approaches fo nearly to our own lamillar adage, 
that I have ventured to adopt it, chough it is feldoin ap- 
plied in this fenfe. 

cd, 
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cd, feeing your delign, though they had chil- 
dren, pretended to hate them, that they might 
draw you in to flatter them, and, after all the 
prefents you had made them, cut you off in 
their wills ; thus nature prevailed, as flie ought, 
their own children poffeffed the inheritance, 
and you gnaflied your teeth with grief at the dif- 
appointment. 

TERPSION. 

It is too true ; what a deal of money have I 
loft by that Thucritus, who, whenever I came 
in, pretended to be dying, fetched a deep 
ligh, and fqueaked like a chicken in the egg- 
Ihell ; and I, like a fool, thinking he was juft 
ready to be put into his coffin, fent him prefent 
on prefent, for fear my rivals Ihould excel me 
in generofity : laid awake whole nights, count- 
ing my riches and difpofing of them ; the want 
of fleep, and uneafinefs 1 underwent were, in- 
deed, the caufe of my death, and the old fellow, 
when he had fucked all he could out of me, 
the day before yefterday, when I was buried, 
flood over my grave and laughed at me, 

P L. U T O, 

“ Well done, Thucritus : long may eft thou live, 
abounding in wealth, and laughing at fuch 
fools as thefe ; nor mayeft tfeou die, till thou 
haft lent all thy flatterers before thee ! 


T E R P. 
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TERPSION. 

0 Pluto, if Chariades dies before Tbucritus^ 
I fliall be happy. 

PLUTO. 

Be of good cheer, Terpfion ; for Phido, and 
Melanthus, and all of them will die before him, 
and of the fame diftemper as yourfelf. 

TERPSION. 

1 am glad of that ; fo, long live Thucritus ! 

DIALOGUE XVI. 
MENIPPUS AND TANTALUS. 

MENIPPUS. 

TANTALUS, why ftandeft thou there by 
the lake fide, weeping .and lamenting fo ? 

TANTALUS. 

Becaufc, Menippus, I am perifhing with 
thirfi. 

MENIPPUS. 

Are you fo lazy that you cannot ftoop down 
and drink : by Jove, if I were you, I would 
take fome in the palm of my hand. 

TANTALUS. 

It is td* no purpofe to ftoop : for no Iboner 
does the water find me approaching, but im* 
mediately it runs away from me, or if I do 
catch a little, and hold it up to my mouth, I 
cannot fo much as wet my lips with ir, for, 
VoL. I. T feme 
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fome how or othcr^ it flips through my fin- 
gers, and leaves my hand as dry as ever. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Indeed, Tantalus, your fufierings are of a 
very extraordinary nature. But pray, inform 
me, why Ihould you drink at all ? you have 
no body; that is buried in Lydia, and can 
neither be hungry nor dry : and what bufi- 
nefs, therefore, has a ghoft to drink ? 

TANTALUS. 

That very thing is^ my punilhment : my foul 
fuffers thirft as much as when it had a body. 

M E N r P P U S. 

You are punilhed with thirft ; fo far I be- 
lieve you ; but what is there fo dreadful in it ? 
Arc you afraid of dying for want of drink ? 
After one death there is no fear of another. 

TANTALUS. 

You fay right : but that is a principal part 
of my punilhment, to be defirous of drink, 
when there is no occafion for it. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Tantalus, you arc abfolutcly mad, and, by 
Jove, if you want any drink it is * helle- 
bore; 

^ HeUehor(^'\ A medicinal plant, conftantly alluded to in 
the writings of antiquity, as a grand fpccific againft melan- 
choly, folly, madnefs, and all the diforders of the mind. 
There arc two forts, the black, which we call the Chrift- 
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bore; for, contrary to thofe who are bit by 
dogs, you have the dread, not of water, but 
of third. 

TANTALUS. 

I would drink hellebore itfelf, if I could 
get it. 

M E N - I P P U S. 

Be fatisfied, Tantalus ; for neither you nor 
any of the dead muft drink ; it is impofEble : 
they are not all of them, indeed, condemn- 
ed to third, nor does the water expeft them, 
as it does you. 

DIALOGUE XVI. 

MINOS AND SOSTRATUS. 

MINOS. 

LET this ruffian, Sodratus, be cad into 
Phlegethon : and that facrilcgious fellow torn 
in pieces by the Chimajra ; and, do you bear. 
Mercury, chain down the tyrant along with Ti- 
tyus, and let the vulturs gnaw his liver: but go 
ye good and virtuous into the Elyfian Fields, 

mas-rofe, and the white, called neefe-wort. The ifland 
of Antlcyra, lituate againll; mount Oeta, was famous for the 
growth of this plant, whence fprung the proverbial faying, 
of naviget Anilcyram., fend him a voyage to Anticyra. 
Amongft the moderns, it has, fome how or other, loft alt 
in wonderful efficacy, and is very feldom ufcd amongft us. 

T 2 mhabit 
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inhabit the Iflands of the blcffcd, as a reward 
for your piety and virtue whiltl upon earth. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Do but hear me fird, Minos, whether I am 
right or not. 

MINOS. 

What ! hear you again ? do not you ftand 
convided already of being a villain, and kill- 
ing fo many people ? 

SOSTRATUS. 

Granted : but confidcr whether my punifii- 
mcntisjuft, or not. 

MINOS. 

Moft certainly ; if every one Ihould have the 
reward which they deferve. 

SOSTRATUS, 

But pray, Minos, anfwer me one fhort quef- 
tion. 

MINOS. 

Afk itj but be brief, -«hat I may have time 
to try fome other caufes. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Whatever I did, whilft upon earth, did I 
do it of my own accord, or was I compelled 
to it by * fate ? 

M I- 

• By fate-l The dodhine held by many of the ancient 
phitofophers, concerning fete, or neceflity, was (like pre- 
deiHnation in modern times), the perpetual caufe of feep- 
ticifm in the heathen world, and aflforded at the feme time 
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MINOS. 

By fate : no doubt of it. 

SOSTRATUS. 

And, in obedience to that, do we not all 
tO. ; thofe who are called good, and we who 
feem to do evil ? 

MINOS. 

Moft certainly; as Clotho enjoins them, 
who pre-ordains what every man fliall do, from 
the moment of his birth. 

SOSTRATUS. 

If a man, therefore, kills another, being ob- 
liged to it by one whom he dare not difobey ; 
a hangman, for inftance, by command of the 
judge, or an officer, by order of the king, who 
is guilty of the murther ? 

MINOS. 

The judge, or the king, undoubtedly : it can- . 
not be the fword, which is no more than an in- 
ftrument to fulfill the defirc of him whodireAs 
the ufe of it. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Excellent Minos : thus, in fupport of my 
axiom, to add a corollary ; again, if any pne, 
fent by his matter, brings me gold or filver, 

an ample fubjeft for ridicule to the fatirifts and poeta : con- 
fequently a favourite fubjed with Lucian, who take* fre- 
quent opportunitie* of laughing at the folly ;uMt abfordity 
pfit. 
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^ho am I to thank for it, to whom am 1 in- 
debted for the favour ? ■ 

MINOS. 

To him who fent it : the man who brought 
was only agent to the other. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Do not you perceive, therefore, how unjufl 
it is to punifli me, who was only an inftru- 
ment employed to do thofc things which Clotho 
had commanded, and to reward thofe who only 
adminiftcred the good imparted to them by 
others ? you can never fay it was poffible to 
a<3: in oppofition to the didtates of nccellity. 
MINOS. 

On a diligent enquiry, SoHratus, you will 
find out many things of this kind not eafily 
to be accounted for; and all you can gain by 
your difeoveries will be, to the tide of thief, 
to add that of f ’phift alfo : however, let him 
go. Mercury, without any farther punilhment ; 
but take care you do not teach other gholls to 
aik the fame queftions. 

DIALOGUE XVII. 

DIOGENES AND POLLUX. 

DIOGENES. 

POLLUX, I charge you, when you return 
to the Other world, for I think you are to come 

to 
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to life again to-morrow, if you fee Menippus 
the Cynic (you will find him, probably, either 
in rhe Craneum at Corinth, or the Lyeseum, 
laughing at the philofophers quarrels with one 
another), fpeak thus to him : Diogenes com- 
mands you, O Menippus, when you have 
laughed your fill at things upon earth, that you 
would come down and laugh ftill more at 
things below : there it may be a doubt whether 
you fhould laugh or not, and it is a common 
faying amongft you, ‘‘ Who knows what is to 
come hereafter ?*’ But here you will laugh for 
ever, as 1 do : efpecidlly when you fee the rich 
and great, kings and nobles, funk into fuch 
meannefs and obfeurity, and only diftinguifh- 
ed by fuperior mifery. Tell him how poor 
and contemptible they feem, in comparifon to 
what they were above, when they recolleft their 
former ftate : tell him, at the fame time, to fill 
his bag with lupines, or, if he can pick up 
* Hecate's fupi)er in the highway, or an egg 
left at a facrifice, or any thing of that kind, to 
bring it with him, 

POLLUX, 

Diogenes, I will tell him what you define 
me ; but how ihall I know him ? What fort of 
a face has he ? 

• Heeatt^s fujjftrJl For an account of this, fee note, p. 2^5* 
T 4 DIO. 
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DIOGENES. 

He is an old fellow, with a bald pate, in a 
tattered garment, full of holes, and open to every 
wind, and patched up with rags of different co- 
lours : he is always laughing, and remarkably 
fevere upon the proud philofophers. 

POLLUX. 

By thefe tokens I fliall eafily diftinguifli him. 

DIOGENES. 

Shall I give you any commands for thofe phi- 
lofophers ? 

POLLUX. 

If you pleafe; I fliall execute them with plea- 
fure. 

DIOGENES. 

Tell them, once for all, to leave off playing 
the fool, quarrelling about the formation of the 
world, giving one another * horns, and mak- 
ing f crocodiles : let them no longer teach the 
mind to exercile itfelf in fuch trifles. 

POL- 

• Jhrns,'] This alludes to a ridiculous kind of fyllogifm, 
much in fnlhion amoiigft the Stoic philofophers, who ufed 
to lay, “ Quod non amififti, habes : cornua non amififti 
ergo cornua habes:” what thou haft not loll, thou haft; 
thou haft not loft thy horns, ergo, thou haft horns. The 
critics tell us, that by horns here, as amongft us, was meant 
the very ancient practice of cuckoldom, and, in fupport 
litf their opinion, quote the folIdJ^ing paftage from Arte- 
midorus ; % yvrn aw xoii to AErOMEKOK, KJE- 

PATA «t/Tw tXOIHSEI. Onirociit, lib. ii. cap. 1 1. 

f CrKedautl Aimhsr kind of cnif^midcal fophifin, 

prafiifed 
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POLLUX. 

But they will call me an ignorant and illite- 
rate blockhead, for pretending to find fault 
with their do&rines. 

DIOGENES. 

But do you tell them from me, they ought to 
lament their own ignorance. 

POLLUX. 

Diogenes, this alfo I lhall acquaint them 
with. 

DIOGENES. 

And now, my dear little Pollux, in my name 
thus fhall you accoft the rich : Why, ye 
empty creatures, do ye hoard up your gold, 
why torment yourfelves, why put your money 
out to ufury, and heap talent upon talent; 
w^hen in the lhades, where you foon mufl: come, 
one obolus will fuffice you ? 

POLLUX. 

I will do it. 

DIOGENES. 

A word likewife, to thofe who boaft of their 
flrength or beauty; Mcgillus, for inftance, 

pra^ifed by the fmall wits of the age. A crocodile, laid 
they, promlfed ter reftore a child he had ilolen, if a perfon 
would give him a true anfwcr to a qudUon he would a]k, 
and the queilion itfoU* was, whether he ihould reftore the 
child or oot ? — This was ibmething like arguing in a circle* 
<2uintilUan, in allufton to this, talks of ceratinos & crocodi- 
Unas amhiguitat^^ See of FbUoft>pher&* 

the 
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the Corinthian, and Damoxenus, thcwrcfticr; 
tell them we have no yellow hair here, no blue 
or black eyes, no rofy complexions, no well- 
ftrung nerves, or brawny ihoulders, but all one 
heap of duft, as they fay, and fcuUs without 
hair or beauty. 

POLLUX. 

This melTage, alfo, lhall I moft willingly 
deliver. 

DIOGENES. 

Moreover, my little Spartan, you muft tell 
the poor (for many of them are unhappy, and 
lament their poverty), that they fliould not cry 
and take on : inform them of the equality that 
reigns amongft us, and that hereafter they 
lhall fee thofc who were fo much richer on earth, 
when they come here, juft as poor as them- 
felves ; and withal, if you pleafe, you may tell 
your countrymen, the * Lacedasmonians, from 
me, that they are fadly degenerated. 
POLLUX. 

No meftage for the Lacedsmonians, I be- 

• Laeeiammiam^ From being reuiailfable for the purity 
and fcverity of their manners, the Laceebemonians be- 
came, in procefs of time, the moft luxurious and aban- 
doned people. Pollux, however, did not chufe to tell 
them fo A temple, we are told, had been ercAed to him 
in Laconia. He was a god of honour, and would not be 
reproached with that woift of all rices, ingtatitude. 

V. . feech 
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fcech you, Diogenes ; for I will not carry it : 
for the reft you may depend on me. 

DIOGENES, 

We will omit it then, if you think proper: 
but remember my other commands. 

DIALOGUE XVIII. 

DIOGENES AH0 ALEXANDER. 

DIOGENES. 

WHAT! Alexander here! could he die 
like one of us ? 

ALEXANDER. 

It is even'fo, as you fee, Diogenes; and 
where is the wonder that a mortal man ihould 
die ? 

DIOGENES. 

Did Ammon lie, then, when he called you 
his fon ; and are you really fprung from Phi- 
lip ? 

ALEXANDER. 

From Philip, moll undoubtedly : for had I 
been the fon of Ammon, 1 had not died. 

DIOGENES. 

Something was whifpered too about Olym- 
pias, that Ihe kept company with a Dragon, 
who was feen in bed with her, that you were the 
fruit of their amours, and Philip deceived, who 
only imagined himlelf to be your father. 

ALEX. 
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ALEXANDER. 

I have heard of this as well as you ; and now 
I perceive, that neither my mother, nor the 
prophets of Ammon, fpoke one word of truth • 
DIOGENES. 

The tale, however, was not unfervlceablc to 
you in carrying on your affairs ; for many, be- 
lieving you to be a god, feared you as fuch : 
but pray, inform me, to whom you have left 
your empire ? 

ALEXANDER. 

Indeed, Diogenes, I know not: my death 
was fo fudden, that I had not time to deter- 
mine any thing concerning it, except that, 
when I was dying, I gave my ring to Perdic- 
cas. What makes you fmile ? 

DIOGENES. 

I fmile to think how the Grecians behaved 
when they gave you the empire, how they 
chofe you their general againft the Barbarians, 
flattered and adored you ; fome of them were 
for adding you to the twelve deities, building 
temples for, and worfhipping you as the off- 
fpring of the Dragon. But, tell me, where did 
the Macedonians bury you ? 

ALEXANDER. 

For thefe three days paft 1 have lain in Ba- 
bylon ; but Ptolom«us, one of my officers, has 

promifed, 
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promifcd, when affairs are a little quiet, and 
he is at Icifure, to carry me to AEgypt, and 
bury me there, that I may be made an iEgyp* 
tian god. 

D I O, G E E S. 

Can I help laughing, Alexander, to fee you 
ridiculous even after death, and hoping to be 
an Ofiris or Anubis? But, pray, my moft 
divine friend, lay afide your hopes : no one who 
has ever pafled the lake, and defeended into 
the mouth of Tartarus, muft ever think of re- 
turning : AEacus is not fo carelefs, nor Cerbe- 
rus fo contemptible. But I Ihould be glad 
to know how you feel on the remembrance of 
paft felicity, when you rccollefl your guards, 
your fatraps, and your treafures, the people that 
adored you at Badlria, and at Babylon, your 
honours and dignities, when you ihone fo con- 
fpicuous, when you were carried by immenfe 
wild beads, crowned with garlands, and cloath- 
cd in purple ; does not the remembrance of 
thefe things torment you ?— Ha ! fool doft 
thou weep ? Did not your wife Ariftotle teach 
you to have no dependence on the gifts of For- 
tune ? 

ALEXANDER. 

Call you him wife ? that bafeft of all flat- 
terers 1 I know him well, know how much he 
folicited, how much he wrote to me, how he 

abufed 
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abufed my love of fcicnce, and defire of know- 
lege; how he complimented and flattered me; 
fometimes on my beauty, as if that was a fpecies 
of perfeftion ; fometimes on my adions, and 
fometimes on my riches, for thofe alfo he look- 
ed on as a real good, probably the better to 
excufe his own defire of them. Diogenes, he 
was an artful and defigning man, and all the 
fruits I reap from his wifdom, is, to be tor- 
mented now about thofe enjoyments which 
you juft now mentioned. 

DIOGENES. 

What is to be done then ? Shall I point you 
out a remedy for this difeafe ? as we have no 
hellebore growing here, take, as faft as you 
can, the waters of Lethe; drink, and drink 
again; Ariftotle’s good things will then no 
longer difguft you : but 1 fee Clytus, and Cal- 
lifthenes, and feveral more, who are ready to 
fall upon, and tear you in pieces, for the in- 
juries they have received from ; you therefore, 
go into another path, and remember what 1 
told you ; drink away. 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE IXIX. 

ALEXANDER. HANNIBAL, 
SCIPIO, AND MINOS. 

ALEXANDER. 

LIBYAN, 1 tell thee I ought to have the 
precedency, being the greater man. 

HANNIBAL.. 

That I deny. 

ALEXANDER. 

1 appeal to Minos. 

MINOS. 

Who are ye ? 

ALEXANDER. 

This is Hannibal of Carthage ; I am Alex- 
ander, the fon of Philip. 

MINOS. 

By Jove, two illuftrious men ! but what are 
you quarrelling about ? 

ALE.XANDER. 

Precedency : he affirms that he was a * greater 

• A greater general.^ This dialogue is founded on a 
paflage in Livy, lib. xxxv, cap. 14. where he tells us, that 
Hannibal being aiked by Scipio, whom he looked upon at 
the greateft general, replied, Alexander the Great, next 
to him Pyrrhus, and thirdly himfelf ; if, indeed, added he, 
I had conquered Scipio, I ftiould have placed myfelf firli: 
of all. — Here Lucian makes him retract his former opinion, 
and claim the precedency, 

gene* 
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general than I ; and I, on the other hand, 
aflert, wHit every body knows, that I was a 
better foldier, not only than him, but than any 
that ever appeared before me. 

MINOS. 

Let each plead his own caufe ; do you, Han- 
nibal, begin. 

* H A N N I B L. 

One thing, Minos, I am very glad of, 
which is, that I learned the -|- Greek language ; 
in that, at lead, he is not my fuperlor : but, 
moreover, thofe are, in my opinion, mod wor- 
thy of praife, who, from being nothing, have 
turned out great men, and raifed themfelves to 
power and empire by their own merit. When 
I fird attacked Iberia, with a very fmall army, 
and fought under my brother, I received the 
greated honours, and was confidered as a hero. 
I took the Celtiberians, and conquered Hefpe- 
ria; climbed up vad mountains, run over all 
Eridanus, laid wade a number of cities, and 
fubdued all the flat country of Italy, even up 
to the walls of the great city. I flew fo many 
men in one day, that 1 meafured out their 

f Tie Greek tanguag^l Aliquot ejus libri, (fays Com. 
Nepot, fpeakiii; of Haiutbal} font Crxco fermone con- 
fer 
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j; rings by the bnfhel, and made bridges over 
the river with their carcafes ; and all this I 
did, without calling myfclf the fon of Ammon, 
or pretending \o be a god, or telling my mo- 
ther’s dreams : I acknowlegcd myfclf a mere 
mortal, fought agalnft the moft experienced ge- 
nerals, and the braveft foldiers; did not aN 
tack Medes and Armenians, fellows that run 
before any body purfucs, and yield the vidory 
to the liifl man that oppofes them. Alexander 
did, indeed, improve the empire left him by 
his father, and, by a lucky enterprize, greatly 
extended it; but, after he had ccmcpoercd the 
unfortunate Darius, at Iffus and Arbela, he 
degenerated from his father’s virtues, and wanted 
to be adored ; fell into the luxury and eflerni- 
nacy of the Medcs, flew his own friends at 
feufls, and aflbeiated with munherers and af- 
faffins. I, on the other hand, ruled my coun- 
try with equity, and when flie culled me to 
her aid, againft a mighty fleet fent out to in-' 
vade her, I obeyed with chearfulncfs, reduced 
myfclf to a private man, and, though con- 
demned unjuftly, bore it with patience and re- 

J Livy fays, explefTe tres modios fuper Dimidi«m. 

Floras tells us, modio^ duos annuloruin Carthagiuem efTe 
miflbs, Lucian gives us an indefinite number, as more 
fuitable to his purpofe. Every account is, perhaps, la* 
ther hyperbolical. 

VoL. L 
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lignation : this I did, though a * Barbarian, 
who had never learned Homer, as he had, nor 
boafted of the Sophift Ariftotle for my m after, 
but took nature only for my gtjide ; therefore 
do I efteem myfelf fuperior to Alexander. He 
may, indeed, claim precedency, becaufe his 
head is circled with a diadem ; in Macedon, 
perhaps, this may gain him reverence, but fure- 
ly he is noton that account to be preferred to a 
noble and diftinguifhed general, who owed his 
rife not to fortune but to conduft. 

MINOS. 

Spoken with flrength and fpirit, fuch as one 
would little have expected from a Barbarian. 
Alexander, what anfwer canft thou make to 
him ? 

ALEXANDER. 

So impudent a boafter as this deferves none : 
to fame alone 1 might leave it to diftinguifli 
between a monarch and a flave : but judge 
whether I am not far fuperior to him; I, who, 
even when a boy, took poffeflion of a divided 
kfngdom, re-eftablilhed peace, revenged my- 
felf on my father's murtherers, and intimi- 
dated Greece by the fubverfion of Thebes. 

Barhariari,'] Ergo hamanitatJs dulcedo etiam in 
eHbrata Barharorum Ingenia penetrac*<L fays Valerius Maxi- 
mus, ipcaking of Hannibal’s tendemefs and humanity. 

Eledled 
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Elefted generallfEmo, by the univerfal fuffrage^ 
I fcorned to fit down in Macedon, contented 
with the kingdom left me by my father, but 
grafped the whole world in idea ; and, thirll- 
ing after univerfal empire, with a fmall force 
invaded Afia, conquered nobly at the Grani- 
cus, took Lydia, Phrygia, and Ionia, and at 
length fubduing every thing oppofed me> 
came to Iffus, where Darius with an innumer- 
able army w^aited for me ; from thence how 
many I fent to the (hades, you, O Minos, can 
beft teftify; Charon will tell you, his boat 
could liot hold them, and he was obliged to 
bring them over in rafters made on purpofe; 
this I did at the perpetual hazard of my bfe, 
fearlefs of wounds or danger. To pafs over 
what I performed at Tyre and Arbela, I pierc- 
ed even to India, and made the ocean alone the 
limits of my empire ; I took their elephants, and 
led Porus captive. I pafled the Tanais, and, 
with a vaft body of horfe, overcame the wailike 
Scythians. I defended myfelf from my ene- 
mies, and endeared myfelf to my fiiends by 
adls of beneficence. If men miftook me for a 
deity, they might well be forgiven, as they 
were, induced by the greatnefs of my adions, 
to believe me fuch, Laftly, I died a king, 
death feized me on the throne ; but he peri(h- 
U a ed 
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ed an exile at Bithynus, the fate which fuch a 
cruel and worthlefs wretch dcferved. How he 
conquered Italy I will not fay; not by bravery, 
but by fraud, cunning, and chicanery, never 
mindful of jufticc, o].>ennefs, or integrity. 
When he reproached me with luxury, he for- 
got his own behaviour at Capua, where, aban- 
doned to haiifts, he loft all the fruits of his 
vldlories in the purfuit of pleafure. But w^hat 
of great or noble fhould I have done, had I 
not contemned my weftern conquefts, and 
turned towards the Eaft ? I might have taken 
Italy without bloodflicd, and Libya, and 
brought the whole earth, even unto Gades, 
under my dominion, with the greateft eafe : 
but I thought it not worth my care, to reduce 
kingdoms, which already trembled at my 
power, and acknowleged me for their mafter. 
Minos, I have given thefe few out of many 
reafons that might be brought here before you ; 
judge, and determine. 

S C I P I o. 

Not before you have heard me alfo. 

MINOS. 

My good friend, who are you, whence come 
you, and what have you to fay ? 

S C I P I o. 

I am Scipio, the Roman general, who def- 

troyed 
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troyed, Carthage, and conquered the Africans 
in fevcral battles. 

MINOS. 

And what of that ? 

S C I P I o. 

I acknowlcge myfelf inferior to Alexander, 
but think I Ihould take place of Hannibal, 
whom I purfued, overcame, and put to igno- 
minious flight : how dares he to contend with 
Alexander, when I, who conquered him, pre- 
tend not to it ? 

MINOS. 

By Jove, Scipio, you are in the right; 
wherefore let Alexander have the precedency; 
you lhall be fecond, and Hannibal, if you 
plcafe, who is no contemptible character, come 
in, third. 

DIALOGUE XXL 

M E N I P P U S, .E A C U S, P Y T H A G O R A S. 

EMPEDOCLES, and SOCRATES. 

MENIPPUS. 

NOW, jEacus, by Pluto, I befcech you, 
lead me all round, and Ihew me every thing 
woith feeing here below. 

Ai A C U S. 

That cannot ealily be done, Menippus; but 
the moft confiderable are as follows ; this is 
U 3 ' Cer. 
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Cerberus ; to Charon, who brought you over, 
you are no ftranger ; Pyriphlegethon, and the 
great lake, you favv as you came in. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Thefe I know already, and you, who guard 
the entrance ; I had a light alfo of Pluto and 
the Furies : but fliew me your old heroes, thofe 
who made the grcateft figure in the woricf. 

^ A C U S. 

Yonder is Agamemon, the other Achilles, 
he who fits next to them is Idomeneus; then 
comes Ulyfles, after him i^jax, Diomede, and 
feveral other famous Grecians. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Alas poor Homer ! how the glorious fubjefts 
of thy rhapfodies lie fcattered upon the ground, 
without form or beauty, mere duft and afhes, 
with very * poor heads, trifles now of no value 
or duration : but who is this ? 

A C U S. 

Cyrus ; and here comes CralTus, next to 
him is Sardanapalus, behind them is MJdas, 
and that is Xerxes. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Thou too, impious wretch, wert once the 

♦ Poor heads,"] Alluding to that exprclEon of Homer in 
the OdyfTey, 

NsxvAfv Krpjm. 


terror 
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terror of Greece, pretending to fail through 
tnountains, and building bridges over the Hel- 
lefpont ; and what a figure is that Craflus now ! 
but pray, jEacus, let me give that Sardana- 
palus a box. 

^ A C U S. 

By no means, you would crack that foft effe- 
minate ikull of his. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Then I will e’en fpit upon the ^ Hermaphro- 
dite. 

^ A C U S. 

Shall I fhew you fome of our philofophers ? 

MENIPPUS. 

By Jove, I wifli you would. 

AL A C U S. 

Firfl: of all, then, there is Pythagoras. 

MENIPPUS. 

Hail, Eiiphorbus, Apollo, or by whatever 
n^me you chufe to be called. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Hail to thee, Menippus. 

MENIPPUS. 

Have you got your | golden thigh yet ? 

P Y.. 

* HermaphroJit^J] Avt^oyvvu^ bait man, half woman : no 
improper appellation for the efteminate Sardanapalus. 

f GoUrn thigh.l D. Laertius tells us, that Pythagoias 
had fo noble an appearance, that his difciples looked upon 
him as a god, and called him the Hyperborean Apollo. 

^ 4 Th^ 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

No : what have you got to eat in your little 
bag there ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Nothing but beans, niy friend, which you 
muft not eat. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Give me fome, the laws of the other world 
do not bind us here below : I have learned, 
fince I came hither, that there is no refeni- 
blance between beans, and the fource of gene* 
ration. 

Ai: A c u s. 

Eefides thefe, there is Solon, the fon of Exe- 
ceftida, Thales, Pittacus, and the reft of them, 
all feven, as you fee, together. 

MENIPPUS. 

Thefe, and thefe alone, feem to be chearful 
and happy : but who is this fellow, covered 
with allies, and full of blifters, like an over* 
baked loaf ? 

uE A C U S. 

O, that is Empedocles, juft arrived, half 
roafted, from mount JEtna. 

The philofopher availed liimfelf of their prejudices, and 
told them that he had a golden thigh, which, wc aie told, 
he iheived fevcral times to Abaris the prlell of Apollo : In 
thofe times the ipfe dixit of the mafter was fufficient ; they 
^took his woid, and were not fo imreafonablc as to aik for 
the ocular proof, 

V M £-* 
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M E N I P P U S. 

Good brazen-foot, what could induce thee to 
leap into the mouth of a furnace ? 

M A C V S. 

A kind of melancholy madnefs, Menippus. 

MENIPPUS. 

Aye, by Jove, the madnefs of pride, affec- 
tation, and vain glory ; this confumed you 
and your flippers together : the tiick, after all, 
tvas ot little fcrvice to you, for you were ften 
after death : but where is Socrates ? 

iE A C U S. 

He is generally diverting himfelf with Neftor 
and Palamcdes. 

MENIPPUS. 

If he wa$ hereabouts, I lliould be glad to fee 
him, 

iE A C U S. 

You fee him with the bald pate there ? 

MENIPPUS. 

They arc all fo, that is no diftintflion. 

^ A C U S. 

I mean him with the flat nofe, 

MENIPPUS. 

I fliall never know him by thayneither, for 
they all have it. 

SOCRATES. 

Menippus, did you afk for me ? 


M E- 
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M E N I P P U S. 

Yes, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. 

How go affairs at Athens now ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

The young men are all turned philofophers ; 
and, indeed, if you look at their gait and ap- 
parel only, you would take them for firft-ratc 
ones : but you Tee what Ariftippus is, now he 
is come amongft you, and Plato himfelf, one 
fmelling of perfumes, and the other a ^ flat- 
terer of Sicilian tyrants. 

SOCRATES. 

But what do they think of me ? 

MENIPPUS. 

You are a happy man, Socrates; they all 
efteem you as the moft excellent of mortals, 
and aver that you knew every thing, when, in 
reality (for here we muft fpeak truth), you knew 
nothing. 

SOCRATES. 

I told them fo myfelf, but they thought it 
was affeftation. 

MENIPPUS. 

Who are ^ofe ftanding round about you ? 

SOCRATES. 

Charmides, and Phasdrus, and Alcibiades# 

• See Cornelius Nepos in Dione. 


M E- 
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M E N I P P U S. 

Well done, Socrates, you praftife your old 
employment here I find, and love a pretty fel- 
low Hill. 

SOCRATES. 

What can I do better ? come and fit down 
with us. 

M E N I P P U S. 

By Jove, not I ; I muft go to Crafliis and 
Sardanapalus, their weeping and lamentations 
will afford me no fmall diverfion. 

jE A C U S. 

I muft be gone too, and fee that none of our 
dead men fteal away from us. Menippus, you 
firall fee more another time. 

MENIPPUS. 

.®acus, you may go if you pleafe : for the 
prefent, this will fufEce. 

DIALOGUE XXII. 

CHARON, feveral Dead Men, MERCURY, ME- 
NIPPUS, CHARMOLEUS, LAMPICHUS, 
DAMASIAS, CRATES, a Philofopher, and 
Rhetorician. 

CHARON. 

LOOK ye, gentlemen, thus affairs ftand : 
we have but a fmall boat, as you fee, and that 
half rotten, and leaky in many places, if you 
lean it on one fide or other, we overfet, and ' 

go 
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go to the bottom ; and yet fo many of you 
will prefs in, and every one carrying his bag- 
gage with him ; if you do not leave it behind, 
I am afraid you will repent it, efpecially thofe 
who cannot fwim, 

DEAD MEN. 

What mufl: wc do to gee fafe over ? 

CHARON. 

I wdll tell you ; you mufl: get in naked, and 
leave all your fiiperfluities on Ihore, and even 
th'en my boat will fcarce be able to carry you ; 
you. Mercury, mufl: take cars^, and let none 
come in, but thofe who are ftark naked, and 
have left all their trumpery behind them ; ftand 
at the head of the boat, and make them ftrip 
before they come on board. 

MERCURY. 

Right, Charon, fo I will ; who is this firfl ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Menippus : I have thrown my pouch and 
myftafFin before me, my coat I did right to 
leave behind me. 

MERCURY. 

My honeft friend, Menippus, come in, take 
you the firfl feat at the helm, near the pilot, 
and obferve who comes: but who is this pretty 
fellow ? 


CHAR* 
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CHARMOLEUS. 

I am the handfome Charmoleus^ of Mcgara ; 
a kifs of me fold for two talents. 

MERCURY. 

' Pleafe to part with your beauty, your pon- 
derous bead of hair, your fweet kilEng lips, rofy 
cheeks, and fine fkin. It is well ; you arc fit 
to come in, and may now enter: but here 
comes a fierce fellow, cibathed in purple, with 
a diadem on his head. Who arc you ? 

LAMPICHUS. 

Lampichus, king of the Gcloans. 

MERCURY. 

What is all that baggage for, you have 
brought with you ? 

LAMPICHUS. 

Was it fitting that a king fhould come with- 
out any thing ? 

MERCURY. 

A king fliould not, but a dead man Ihould ; 
therefore down with them. ' 

LAMPICHUS. 

There ; I have thrown away all my riches* 

MERCURY. 

Throw away your pride and ollentation alfo, 
for if you bring them with you you will fink 
the boat. 


LAM. 
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LAMPICHUS. 

At leaft let me keep my diadem and mjr 
cloak. 

MERCURY. 

By no means : off witli them immediately. 

LAMPICHUS. 

Be it fo : now I have thrown off every thing; 
what more mufl: I part with ? 

MERCURY. 

Your cruelty, your folly, your infolence, 
and your anger. 

LAMPICHUS. 

Now I am ftark naked. 

MERCURY. 

Come in then : and who are you fo fat and 
flefhy ? 

DAMASIAS. 

Damafias, thewreftler. 

MERCURY. 

You are fo : I have feen you often in the Pa- 
l^eflra. 

DAMASIAS. 

You have : I am naked, you fee, and there* 
fore may come in. 

MERCURY. 

You cannot call yourfclf naked, my good 
friend, with all that load of flefh about you ; 
therefore, away with it ; for, as fure as you put 
your other foot in, you will fink the boat : but 

you 
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you muft throw away your crown and your 
garlands too. 

D A M A S I A S. 

Now, you fee, I am thoroughly ftrippcd, 
•and of the fame lize with my brother fliadcs 
here. 

M E'R C U R Y. 

How light and eafy you are now ! come 
along. You, Crates, too, muft lay afide your 
riches, your luxury, and effeminacy ; nor muft 
you bring the epitaphs made upon you, nor 
your glory, nor your genealogy, nor the dig- 
nity of your anceftors ; neither muft we have 
the public praifes of the city you fo highly ob- 
liged, nor the iiifcriptions on j''Our ftatue, nor 
the pompous fepulchre erefted for you : even 
fo much as the recolledtion of thefc things is 
enough to weigh the boat down. 

CRATES. 

If I muft, I muft : what is to be done ? 

MERCURY. 

What do you do with armour, and what arc 
thefe trophies for ? 

CRATES. 

‘Becaufe, Mercury, I am a conqueror, and 
have done noble deeds, therefore did the city 
reward me with thefe honours. 


M E R* 
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MERCURY. 

Leaye your trophies on earth : here below 
we have always peare, and arms are of no 
life. But who is this, in that grave and folemn 
habit, fo proud and haughty, wrapt in medi- 
tation, with a long beard, and contrafted 
brow ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Some philofopher, I warrant you, fome 
juggler, full of portents and prodigies : ftrip 
him by all means, you will find fomething 
purely ridiculous under that cloak of his. 

MERCURY. 

Firft, then, off with that habit, and then 
every thing elfe. O Jupiter, what ignorance. 
Impudence, and vain-glory ! what a heap of 
ambiguous queftions,- knotty difputcs, and per- 
plexed thoughts does he carry about him ! 
what a deal of fruitlefs diligence, folemn 
trifles, and fmall talk ! Away with your riches, 
your plcafures, your anger, your luxury, your 
effeminacy, for I fee it all, though you endea- 
vour to conceal it ; your falfliood, pride, and 
high opinion, which you have of yourfclf: 
Ihould you come with all thefe, a five* oared 
bark would not be fufficient to carry you. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Your commands are obey’d, 1 have parted 
with them all. 
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M E N I P P U S. 

I befeech you. Mercury, let him leave that 
heavy fliaggy beard behind too : the hair of it 
is worth five minse at Icaft, 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Who will cut it off for me ? 

MERCURY, 

Mcnippus fliall do it upon deck, with the 
failors hatcher. 

M E N I P P U S. 

No no, Mercury, give me the faw : that will 
be fomething more ridiculous. 

MERCURY. 

* The hatchet will do:, aye, now you have 
tiiadc him fomething more human, by taking 
away his ftinking goat’s beard. 

M E M I P P U S. 

Shall I nip off a bit of his eye-brow ? 

MERCURY. 

By all means; for he ftretches it out half 
over his forehead, for what reafon, I know 
nor. Ha ! what is the matter now ? doft thou 
weep, wretch ? art thou afraid of death ? come 
along, come. 

M E N I P P U S. 

He has got fomething monftrfus heavy yet 
Under his arm, 

- Vql.L 
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M E R C U K V. 

What is It, Menippus ? 

M R N I P P U S. 

Flattery; which, whilft he lived, was of no 
fmall fcrvice to him. 

•PHILOSOPHE?v, 

Do you, Menippus, lay afide your infolence, 
your flippant tongue, your mirth, your jcfls, 
and ridicule : you are the only laugher amongft 
us. 

MERCURY. 

On no account, Menippus, part with them ; 
no, no: keep them by ail means, they aic 
light and cafily carried ; bcfidcs, they may be 
ufeful in the voyage :♦ but do you, Mr. Orator,* 
lay by thofe contradiftions in terms, your anti- 
thefes, your laboured periods, hyperboles, bar- 
barifms, and all that weight of vcrbofiry. 

RHETORICIAN. 

There, I have put them down. 

MERCURY. 

It Is well : now cut your cable, let us weigh 
anchor, and hoift our fails. Charon, mind the 
helm : aw^ay, let us be merry. What do yc 
cry for, j^e fools ? Imprimis, you, Mr. Philo- 
fopher, without the beard there ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Becaufe, Mfercury, I thought the foul had 
been immortal, 

, JVtEi 
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M E N I P P U S. 

He lies : he grieves for another reafon, 

M E R C U ‘ R y. 

What ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Becaufe he ftall have no more grand flip- 
pers ; becaufe he (liall nor, as he ufed, fleal 
out of an evening iinperceivcd by any one, 
wrap his head up in his cloak, take his rounds 
to all the bawdy-houfes ; then give his lectures 
in the morning, make the young men admire 
his wifdom, and take their money: this is the 
caiifc of his grief, 

PHILOSOPHER, 

And pray, Mcnippus, are not you forry that 
vou arc dead ! 

%r 

M E N I P P U S. 

Who I, that came hither as foon as I could, 
and * without calling ; but hark! do not I 
hear a noife, as if feme mortals we left behind 
were making a dlfturbance? 

MERC U R y. 

They are fo, and in moic places than one: 
fome arc making themfeives merry at the death 
of Lampfichus ; the women are got round his 
wife, and the boys throwing ftones at his chil- 

* Withovt calVmgS^ Diogenes Laertius Informs us, that 
l^ic phiidopher Menippus hung himfeif, 
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dren : feme are hallooing Diophantus, the 
rhetorician, for his funeral oration on Crates ; 
and there, by Jove, is the mother of Damafias, 
crying and lamenting the lofs of her fon : but 
nobody, Mcnippus, weeps for you ; who alone 
feem to reft in peace. 

MENIPPUS. 

Never fear ; you will foon fee the dogs bark- 
ing after me, and the crows Ibaklng their wings, 
when they meet, to bury me. 

MERCURY. 

Well faid, Menippus ! But we are got over : 
go you the neareft way to the feat of j^idgmcnt : 
Charon and I muft go back and fetch fome 
more. 

MENIPPUS. 

Mercury, a good voyage to you : let us pro- 
ceed; w^hy do you halt? judged you tnuft all 
be, and heavy, they fay, the punifhrnents are; 
wheels, ftones, and vulturs. Every man’s life 
will be ftridlly enquired into. 


D I 
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DIALOGUE XXIIL 

DIOGENES, ANTISTHENES, CRATES, 
and a Poor Man. 

DIOGENES. 

AS wc have nothing elle to do. Crates and 
Ancifthcnes, why fhould not wc take a walk 
towards the mouth of Tartarus, to fee who is 
coming down, and how they behave. 

ANTISTHENES. 

Diogenes, with all my heart : it will be plea- 
fact enough toohferve fomc of them crying, 
others begging lo be let go, others coming 
down much againfl: their will, and looking 
back, whilft Mercury fliovcs them on; they 
fighting and ftruggling, and all to no purpofe, 
CRATES. 

I will tell you what I faw, as I came down 
ni)felf. 

D I O G E N E S, 

Tray tell us, Crates ; I am fare there mufl: 
be fomething laughable in it. 

CRATES. 

There were a great .many of us, and amongfl: 
the principal perfonages, the rich Ifmenodorus, 
our countiyman, Arfaces, rhe Median gover- 
nor, and Oretes, the Armenian : Ifmenodorus, 
who was killed by robbers near mount Cithas- 
X 3 ron^ 
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ron, in his way to Eieufis, his hands ftill bloody 
from the wounds he had received, wept bitter- 
ly for the young children he had left behind, 
and blamed his own raftnefs and folly, in tak- 
ing only two fervants, when he was to pafs over 
Cithseron, and the dtfarrs round about Eleu- 
thcra, fo often laid wufte by conrinual wars, cf- 
jpecially, as he had carried with him five gol- 
den veffels, and' four cups ; but Arfaces, who 
was an old man, and, by Jove, had a noble 
prefcnce, feemed, as is the manner of thofe 
Barbarians, extremely angry at being obliged to 
walk on foot, and ordered his borfe to be 
brought to him ; for the horfe was killed with 
him, both of them being run through by an 
:^rmed Thracian, in the battle with the king 
of the Cappadocians, at the river A raxes. Ar- 
faccs, as he told us himfeif, rufhing with great 
rapidity againft the enemy, had got a long 
way before his troops, when the Thracian 
{looping down, and covering with his Ihield, 
{Iruck the fpear out of his hand, and thruft- 
his own jave in underneath, pierced through 
l^im and his horfe at the fame time, 

ANTISTHENES. 

But how could that be done, Crates, at one 


C R A- 
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CRATES, 

Very eafily; Arfaces ran upon him with a 
ftafF twenty cubits long, but the Thracian, 
when he had warded off the blow with his 
Hiield, and the point was turned on one fide of 
him, falling on one knee, broke the force of 
the intended ftroke, and wounded, run Arfaces 
through ; the liorfe, from the rapidity of the 
purfuir, and rage together, ftuck himfelf upon 
the pike, and they were both pierced through 
with it : you fee, therefore, it was not the man 
fo much as the horfe that was the caufe of it ; 
he was angry, therefore, that he and his horfe 
could not come down together. Orates was 
only a private man, but with fuch foft feet that 
he could neither ftand nor go : this, indeed, is 
the misfortune of all the Medes, when they 
get oft' their horfes, they can fcarcc walk o* tip- 
toe, and that with the utmofl difficulty, as if 
they were treading upon thorns : as he lay 
flat upon the ground, therefore, and could not 
get up again, Mercury kindly took him on 
his^apk, and carried him to the boat ; I could 
not help laughing at it. 

ANTISTHENES. 

For my part, when I came down, I never 
aflTociated with any of them, but, leaving them 
to their lamentation J'an to the boat, and got 
X 4 tba 
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the beft feat I could : as \vc came over, feme 
cried, and others were fick, whilft I diverted 
iiiyfclf with their folly. 

DIOGENES. 

Such were youi companions; for mine, I had 
Blcpfias, the ufurer, fioni Piraeii*^, I.ampis, 
the Acharnenfian general of the allies, and 
Damis, the rich Corinthian. The flatterer was 
poifoned by his own fon, and the former killed 
himfclf for the love of Myrtiuin the harlot. 
Blc^.fus, it was reported, ftarved himftlf to 
death ; he looked, indeed, cxceffively pale, and 
was as thin as poflible. I a/ked them, though 
J kacw befo e hand, how they all died ; and 
when Damis accuU d his fon of poifoning him, 
you are rightly ferved faid I, for though you 
were poflcfiVd of a thoufand talents, and lived 
luxurioufly youifelf to ninety years of age, 
would allow a young man of eighteen no more 
than four oboli. And you too, Damis (for he 
was weeping and curfing his harlot;, why doft 
thou blame love, an(l not rather thyfelf ? you, 
who never was af.aid of an enemy, but bilfved 
every danger, and appeared firfl: in battle, to 
be fo enflaved by a vile ftrumpet, with feigned 
tears and fighs. As for Blepftas, he condemned 
his own folly, in keeping his riches for heiis, 
whom he knew nothing of; but he was fooHfh 

enough 
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enough to think he fhould live for ever : in 
Ihurt, their forrows and complaints afforded n'e 
no little diverfion. But we are come to the 
mouth of Tartarus; here we may look up and 
fee them coming a great way off; what a heap 
of them there is ! and all in tear?, except in- 
fants and children: how the old men weep! 
what charm attaches them fo to lite ! I muff 
afk this poor decrepid wretch : what doft weep 
for, friend, an old man as you are? Were 
you a king ? 

POOR MAN. 

Not L 

D r O G E N E S. 

A nobleman ? 

POOR MAN. 

No. 

DIOGENES. 

You were very rich, I fuppofe, and. are 
grieved at leaving fo many good things be- 
hind vou ? 

POOR MAN. 

No fuch thing ; I was ninety years of age, 
and mifcrably poor, always ufed to get my 
bread by filhing, had no children, and withal 
lame, and almoft blind, 

DIOGENES. 

And in this condition, couldft thou dclirc to 

live ? 


POOR 
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POOR MAN. 

Yes : Kfc is fweet, and death terrible. 

DIOGENES. 

Old man, thou raveft ; this is mere dotage : 
you, who aic as old as Charon here, to be fuch 
a child ! and to no purpofe too ! What lhali 
we fay to young men, when people at this age 
are fo fond of life; when, one would think, 
they fliould wifh for death, as the only cure 
for their infirmities. But let us begone, left 
by our wandering here, about the entrance in- 
to the fhades, we ihould be fufpedfed ourfclves 
of wanting to make our efcape from it. 

DIALOGUE XXIV. 

SI E N I P P U S, A M P H 1 L O C H U S, AND 
TROPHONIUS. 

M E N I P P U S. 

I Cannot imagine how you, Trophonius 
and Amphilochus, now you are dead, come to 
have temples erefled to you, or why you are 
ftylcd prophets, and foolilh mortals take you 
both for divinities. 

TROPHOl^IUS. 

Is it our fault, if they miftake dead men for 
gods ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Bat they would never have taken you for fuch, 

if 
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if you hnd not, whilft you were alive, boafted 
of your miracles, as if you could have looked 
iiito futurity, and pretended to tell them what 
was to happen hereafter. 

TROPHONIUS. 

Let Amphilochus anfwer for himfclf : as for 
me, I am a hero, and always prophecy when 
any body comes down to confult me. But, I 
fuppofe, you have never been at Libadia, or you 
would not have been fo hard of belief about 
thefe things. 

M E N I P P U S. 

What ! becaufe I have never been there, 
never came cloathed in a linen garment, and 
creeping through a narrow hole into ac^ve, and 
Handing, like a fool, with a cake in my hand; 
lor that, could not I difeover that you arc a$ 
dead as we are, and all the difference lies In 
your being better able to deceive : but now, by 
your art of prophefying, tell me, what is a hero? 
for I really do not know. 

TROPHONIUS. 

Something, between a man and a god* 

M E N I P P U S. 

Which, you mean, is neither man nor god, 
but both together : pray, where is that half of 
you, which belongs to the god, retired to at 
prefent ? 


T R 0 - 
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TROPHONIUS. 

* Delivering oracles in Bocotia, 

M E N I P P U S. 
Trophonius, I cannot poflibly underfland 
you : all I know is, that 1 Ice you, and every 
part of you, now dead before me. 

* Dclk*er:ng or/tcles,'] Tropboniu*, the principal figure 
in this Jittie picture of Lucian’s (foi of Ainphilocluis vve 
can pick up icarce any thing), was an oracle-monger of con- 
fiderable note in the heathen world. According to the beft 
accounts, he was the fon of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, 
and built the temple of ApoUo, at Dclphos, a fervice 
which the goJ rewarded in a very extraordinary manner : 
for, eight days after the completion of the edifice, the earth 
opened and Iwaliowed him up. Apollo, however, had not 
forgot him, for, being applied to fome years after, by the 
Boeotians,^ to give his advice concerning the bell means of 
getting rid of a famine, be would notanfw'ei himfelf, but 
fent the petitioners to the tomb ofTrophonius, from w^hence 
an oracle was deliveied that freed them from their calamity ; 
in confequence of which they erected a magnificent tem« 
pie to him, and the oracle of Trophonius was from that 
time univerlally reforted to, and continued longer than any 
other in Greece. It may truly be faid of this great pro- 
phet, that he made mo figure in life till after be was dead, 
Paufanias, it is remarkable, whofe w^orks are Hill extant, 
confulted himfelf the oracle of Trophonius, and has Ictt 
us a full and elaborate deferiprion of it, to which I refer 
my readers. The cave of Trophonius has furniflied Mr, 
Addifon with materials for an excellent paper. Sec Speda- 
tor, N'’ 599. 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XXV. 

ALEXANDER and PHILIP. 

PHILIP. 

NOW, Alexander, 1 fuppofe 5 ’'ou will own 
yourfclf my fon ; for if you had been Jupiter 
Ammon’s, you would not have died. 

ALEXANDER. 

Indeed, father, I always knew well enough 
that I was the fon of Philip, w'ho was the fon 
of Amyntas; but I laid hold on the oracle in 
my favour, as I thought it might be fervice* 
able to my defigns. 

PHILIP. 

What fervice could it be to you, to expofe 
yourfelf to the idle talcs of flatterers ? 

ALEXANDER. 

None; but it intimidated the Barbarians; 
my forces were irrefiftible, when they imagin- 
ed they fought againft a god, and 1 fubdued 
them with much lefs difEculty. 

PHILIP. 

Whom did you eveV conquer, that was worth 
conquering ? you, who never fought with any 
but cowards, who defended themlelves with 
little bows, Ihort bucklers, and Ihields made of 
ofier? to conquer Grecians, Bmotians, Ache** 

nians. 
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nians Phocians, the Arcadian foot, the Thcf- 
falian horfe, the Elean fpearmen, the ftrong- 
Ihie ed Mantineans ; to fubdue Thracian?, 
Illyrians, and P^onians, thefe, indeed wctc 
noble viftories : do not you know, that be- 
fore your time, Clearchus, with ten thoufand 
men, routed the Medes, Perfians, and Chal- 
deans, a delicate army, all over gold, who 
would not let the enemy come too near, but fled 
before a dart w^as throw»n againft them ? 

ALEXANDER. 

But the Scythians, my dear father, and the 
Indians, wdth their elephants, furely they were 
no contemptible conquefts. Bcfidcs, I did not 
fubdue them by raifing up difienflons amongfl: 
thcmfeivcs, nor did I owe my viftoiics to 
bribes, treachery, and corruption ; neither did 
I ever forfwear in) felf, or break my w^ord, or 
pawn my faith for them ; add to this, that I took 
many of the Grecians without bloodflicd : you 
have heard, I fuppofe, how I attacked the The- 
bans, 

PHILIP. 

All that I know from Ciytus, whom you flew 
at the banquet, bccaufe, in recounting our fc- 
veral adlions, he was bold enough to fpeak in 
praifeof me; whilft you, laying afide your own 
lirefs, put on the P^rfian robe, wore a tiara, 

and 
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and cxpcfted mean adoration from freemen atid 
Macedonians. But of all things, it was furely 
the moft ridiculous, to imitate the manners of 
thofe whom you bad fubdued. Your other 
adions I lhall pafs over; your giving up a 
* noble youth to be devoured by lions, your 
abfiird marriage, and your pafEon for He-- 
pbiEftion* The only praife^worthy thing I 
heard of yon, was your fclf-dcnial, with regard 
to Darius’s wife, and the care you took of his 
mother and daughters ; that was, indeed, a 
kingly adion. 

ALEXANDER, 

You never commend my bravery,' that love 
of danger which I flicwcd, when at Oxydracc, 
1 leaped firfr within the walls, and received 
fo many wounds, 

PHILIP. 

No : I commend you not for it ; not that I 
hold it unbcconiing a general to lead the w^ay 
in every danger, or to be wounded in battle; 
but bccaufe it was out of charader for you : to 
fee one w'ho was accounted a god carried out 
out of the ranks groaning, and bleeding with 
his wounds, muft rai(e the laughter of every 
fpedator : befides that Ammon muft be call- 

* A nolh youilu'\ lAHmachus. See Juftln. The frft, 
however, is doubtful. 

Cd 
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cd a falfe prophet, and the oracle a flatterer. 
Who could help fmillng to fee the fon of Jove 
expiring, and calling for the aid of a phyfician? 
And, wm } ou are dead, do not you think people 
will laugh at the fiefion, and cenfure you fe- 
verely, when they fee the body of a god laid 
our, fwelled and (>utiid like other ^ carcafes ? 
As to what you fay, with egard to its facilitat- 
ing your fuccefs, in my opinion, it has only de- 
traited from the g'ory of your adtions; for 
however they might appear to be the work of a 
god, you fcciii to have adled in a manner very 
unw'orthy of a deity. 

ALEXANDER. 

Men, notwithftanding, think otherwife, and 
compare me to Hercules and Bacchus. Aornos, 
which neither of them could take, I eafily 
fubdued. 

PHILIP. 

To put you rfclf before Hercules and Bacchus, 
is talking like Ammon’s fon indeed ; but I 
fee, Alexander, you have no fhamc in you, are 
as proud as ever, know as little of yourfclf, 
and have as little wifdom, now you are dead, 
as you had whilft you w^cre living. 


DI A- 
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DIALOGUE XXVI. 

iEACUS, PROTESILAUS, MENELAUS, 
and Paris. 

iE A C U S. 

PROTESILAUS, why fall upon Helen 
thus, as if you were going to llrangle her ? 

PROTESILAUS. 

Beenufe, jEacus, flic was the caufe of my 
death ; for her I left my houfc half-finiflicd, 
and my new-married wife, a widow. 

.E A C U S. 

Blame Monclaus rather, who led you to Troy 
in defence of fuch a woman. 

PROTESILAUS. 

You are in the right, he is indeed mofl to be 
condemned. 

MENELAUS. 

Lay not the fault on me, my worthy friend, 
but, with more jufticc, on Paris, who ftized 
my wife, in defiance of all the laws of hofpi- 
tality : he defer ves to be flrangled, not only by 
you, but by all the Grecians and Baibarians, 
for being the caufc of fo much bloodflied. 

PROTESILAUS. 

It is very true : thee, Paris, will I be re- 
venged of, nor will I ever cpalc my hold cf 
thee. 


VuL. L 


y 
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PARIS. 

There, Prorcfilavjs, you will be guilty of ma- 
nifefl; injuftice, to fall upon a brother fufferer : 
I am a lover as well as you, and ferve the fame 
deity : you know we acl againfl: our wills ; the 
god leads us wherever he pleafes, and it is 
impoiEble to refift him. 

PROTESILAUS. 

You are right ; would to heaven I could 
catch that fame god of love ! 

M A C U S. 

I will tell you how he would juftify himfclf : 
he would, perhaps, acknovvlcge that he had in- 
fpired Paris with a paffion for Helen, but, at the 
fame time, you, IVotcfilaus, and none bur you 
were the caufe of your own death, you, who 
left your mnv-married wife, and when you came 
to Troy, without any conlulcration of danger, 
and fond of glory, riifhcd forLmoft into the 
battle, and were one of the firfl tliat periflicd 
in it. 

PROTESILAUS. 

uEacus, I can affign the tcjI caufe; the whole 
fliould be imp'uied, not to O’C, but to fate; the 
will of the g'^us had fu decreed it from tlic 
beginning. 

/E A C U S. 

True : why therefore accuie the innocent ? 


D I 
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DIALOGUE XXVII. 

N E R E U S, T H E R S I T E S, and 
E N I P P U S. 

N E R E U S. 

HERE comes Menippus, he fliall be judge 
which of us is the handfomeft; what fay you, 
Menippus, am not I ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Who are you ? for I think I fliould know 
that firft. 

N E R E U S. 

Ncreus and Therfitcs. 

MENIPPUS. 

But which is Nercus, and which is Therfites ? 
for that is not clear to me. 

THERSITES. 

Thus much then I have gained already, that 
we are thought like one another : you are not 
fo much above me as that blind Plomer 

* Homer.'] 

Nereus, in faultlefs fhape and blooming grace. 

The lovellefl youth of all the Grecian lace. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book li, 1 , 817. 
In th^ fame book vve meet with the contrail in his defciip* 
tion of Therfites : 

His figure fuch as might his foul proclaim. 

One eye was blinking, and one leg lame, 

His mountain fhoulder^ half his breaft o’cifpread. 
Thin hairs beftrew’d his long mifnapen head, 

Jllad, book ii, 1. 563. 

Y 2 would 
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would make us believe, when he calls you the 
moft beautiful of men; and yet, you fee, I, 
with my wry face, and bald pate, appear to the 
judge no w'ays inferior to you : now, there- 
fore, Menippns, pronounce which you think 
the handfomefl’. 

N E R E U S. 

Me, no doubr, fprung from Charops and 
Aglaia, the moft beautiful of all the youths 
who came before Troy, 

M E N I P P U S. 

But not fo, I think, now \ou arc under 
ground : yonr bones are like others, and your 
fcull differing from the fciill of Thcilites only 
in this, that it is thinner, foftcr, and more effe- 
minate. 

N E R E U S, 

Only alk Homer, what an appearance I made 
when I fought amongft the Grecian forces. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Idle dreams : I look at what you are now; 
what you were, they know beft that lived with 
you. 

N E R E U S. 

So 1 am not hanJfoiner here, it feems, than 
any body elfe ? , 

MENIPPUS. 

Neither you nor any body elfe is handfomc 

here; 
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here ; amon^fl: the dead all are equal, and all 
alike. 

THERSITES. 

That is enough for me. 

DIALOGUE XXVIIL 

M E N I P P U S AND CHIRON. 

M E N I P P U S. 

I Have heard, Chiron, that though you 
might have been a god, you rather ciiofe to 
die. 

CHIRON. 

What you heard was very true ; and, as you 
fee, I am dead, though I might have been 
immortal. 

M E N I P P U S. 

What could make you fo fond of death, a 
thing in the eyes of moil men fo unlovely ? 

CHIRON. 

As you are no fool, I v^ill tell you ; I found 
nopleafure in immortality. 

M E N I P P U S. 

Was it unpleafant then to live and behold 
the fun ? 

* Deatl"] Cliiron, however, was, according to all ac- 
counts, a gainer by tbe bargain, being afterwards piornoted 
by Jupiter to a ftar-thip in heaven, which he Hill enjoys 
in the zodiac, under the name of Sagittarius, 

Y3 
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CHIRON, 

It was: pleafure in my opinion confifts not 
in famenels, but variety ; to live for ever, to 
enjoy the fame things, fee the fame fun, and 
eat the fame food, to count the fame hours, 
and fee every thing in life recurring in con- 
tinual fucceflion, brought on fatiety: there is 
no happinefs but in change. 

M E N I P P U S. 

True, Chiron; but how like you thefe in- 
fernal regions, which you were fo defirous of a 
vifit to ? 

CHIRON, 

O, paiTing well, Mcnippus : equality is 
agreeable to all, and whether what we do is 
done in light or darknefs it matters not ; be- 
fides, that here we neither hunger nor thirft, as 
in the other world, but are free from every 
want. 

MENIPPUS. 

Take heed, Chiron, that you do not contra- 
did: yourfelf, and fall into the very error you 
declaim againft, 

CHIRON, 

How fo ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Becaufe, if you were fo fatiated in the other 
world, by^ a repetition of the fame enjoyments, 
ypu muft be fatiated here alfo, where every 

thing 
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thing is alike ; you will therefore be for mak* 
ing another change, and feeking after another 
life, which cannot poflibly be granted, 
CHIRON. 

What, then, Mcnippus, is to be done? 

M E N I P P U S. 

What Ihould be done by a man of fenfe, 
which, they fay, you are, and which I believe 
you to be ; be pleafed and fatisfied with w^hat 
you have, and think nothing either in life or 
death infupportable, 

DIALOGUE XXIX. 

DIOGENES AND HERCULES. 

DIOGENES. 

IS not this Hercules ? By Flercules it is ! 
his bow, his club, his lion’s fkin, his fize, in 
fliort, Hercules all over. Could he die, who 
was the fon of Jupiter? Pray, inform me, my 
noble conqueror, are you really dead ? For, 
upon earth, I facrificed to you as a god. 

H E R C U L E S. 

And you were right in fo doing : for Her- 
cules himfelf is with the gods in heaven, and 
I am only his image. 

DIOGENES. 

How is that ? the image of a god ! and is it 
Y 4 poflible 
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poflible for any one to be half mortal, and half 
immortal ? 

HERCULES. 

Certainly; for he did not die, but I, who 
am his ^ image. 

DIOGENES. 

I underftand yc.u now; he gave you up to 
Pluto, inilead of himfelf, and fo you died for 
him. 

HERCULES. 

Something like that. 

DIOGENES. 

How ha])pencd it that iEacus, who is a fharp 
looker our, did not know you fiom him, but 
took in this fham Hercules ? 

HERCULES. 

Becaufc 1 am fo like him. 

DIOGENES. 

So like, indeed, that you are the very per- 

* His zma^eJ] The ancients imagined that the foul, 
though freed from the body, had Hill a vehicle, exadtly 
refembling the body ; as the figure in a mould retains the 
refemblance of the mould, when fepaiaied from it : this 
Vehicle was fuppofed to be lefs grofs than the mortal bo- 
dy, and lefs fubtil than the foul ; fo that whatever wounds 
the outward body received, when living, were believed to 
affe(^t this inward fubllance, and, confequently, mighf be 
vifibltj aftei fepa ration : this is the Hrangeand unintelligible 
notion whith Lucian ridicules in the dialogue before us, 
a$ well as iiT many other parts of his works. 

fon : 
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fon : I wifli j^ou are not the true Hercules your- 
felf, and that it is your image which is weJ- 
ded to Hebe in heaven. 

HERCULES. 

You are a lau<*y pratei ; and if vou do not 
leave off fneering at me, you lhal! fee prefeiic- 
ly whether I am an image of a god or not. 

DIOGENES. 

I fee vour bow is ready ftretched; but what 
have I to fear from it, who am dead alicady? 
But, by this (iime Hercules, I befeech you, udi 
me, whild he lived, were }"ou with him as his 
image, or w'erc you one and the fa ue during 
life, and feparated after death, he flying off to 
heaven, and you, his image, as became you, 
defeending into hell ? 

H E R C U L E S. 

Such as feem rcfolved to cavil and difpute, 
deferve no anfw^er, however, I will give you 
one; know then, all Amphitryon’s part of Her- 
cules, which part J am, died, and all Jupiter’s 
is with the p-ods in heaven. 

o 

DIOGENES. 

I apprehend you clearly : Alcmena brought 
forth two Hercules’s arthe fame time, one by 
Amphitryon, and the other by Jupiter, 

HERCULES. 

No, fool; we w^ere both one and the fame. 

DIO- 
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DIOGENES. 

It Is paft my comprehenfion how you can 
make two Hercules’s, unlefs, like ihc Centaur, 
the man and god were joined togeihcr. 

HERCULES. 

Are not we all compounded of two parts, 
the foul and the body, why then fliould not the 
foul which w^as from Jove, be in heaven, and 
1, the mortal part, here below ? 

DIOGENES. 

True, my good fon of Amphitryon, if you 
were a body ; but you are only an incorporeal 
image. 1 am afraid, therefore, at lad, you will 
make out a three-fold Hercules. 

HERCULES, 

How a threefold one ? 

DIOGENES. 

Why, thus ; one, ydu know, is in heaven, 
you, the image, are here below, and your body 
reduced to alhes on mount Octa ; there are 
three of you ; now find out a third father for 
your body. 

HERCULES. 

Thou art an impudent fophift ; who are you ? 

DIOGENES. 

1 am the image of Diogenes, the Sinopian. 
I do not converfe, indeed, with the immortal 
gods, but with the firft quality amongft the 

deadj 
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dead, and laugh at Homer and all fuch idle 
ftory-tellers, 

DIALOGUE XXX. 

MENIPPUS, AND TIRESIAS. 

M E N I P P U S. 

TIRESIAS, whether you are blind or not 
wc cannot cafily diftinguifti ; for here all our 
C3^es are hollow, and only their fockets left, 
we cannot tell which is Phineus, and which 
IS Lynccus ; but the poets have informed us 
that you were a prophet, and that you have 
been both man and woman : by the gods, there- 
fore, I bcfeech you, tell me, in which fex did 
) ou lead the happieft life ? 

TIRESIAS. 

The woman’s life, Menippus, was much the 
moft agreeable, and the moft eafy ; the wo- 
men always rule the men : befides, that they 
need not go to war, nor watch in the bulwarks, 
nor harangue in council, nor difpute in the 
forum. 

MENIPPUS. 

Did you never hear the Medea of Euripides, 

* Phmeus.] Was a famous blind prophet, and Lynceus, 
the moft ftiarp lighted of mortals. Pindar tells 
us, he faw Caftor at a prodigious diftance, though hid in 
the trunk of a tree. 


where 
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where Ihe laments the miferies of her fex, and 
the intolerable pains of child-birth ? But, pray 
tell me (for Medea’s iambics put me in mind 
of it), ■ did you ever lye-in when you were a 
woman ? 

T I R E S I A S. 

Why do you afk. that queftion ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Nay, no harm ; it is eafily anfwered : what 
fay you ? 

T I R E S I A S. 

No : never. 

M E N I P P U S. 

And, pray, were you changed at once from 
a woman into a man ? 

T I R E S I A S. 

I wonder what you mean by aftcing me; 5^11 
feem as if you doubted whether the fadT: was 
really fo or not, 

M E N I P P U S. 

Surely one may be allowed to doubt of fueh 
things a little; or, do you think wc Ihould, like 
ideots, take them for granted ? 

T I R E S I A S. 

You do not believe other things, then, of the 
fame kind, which you muft have heard, that 
women have been turned into birds, beafts, 
and trees; Philomela, and Daphne, and the 
daughter of Lycaon ? 


M £« 
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M E N I P P U S, 

When I light on them, I fhall hear what 
they fay themfelves; but pray, my friend, 
did you prophecy when you were a woman, 
and afterwards too ? or did you commence man 
and prophet at the fame time ? 

T I R E S I A S. 

I fee you know nothing of my hiflory; how 
I made up a quarrel amongft the gods ; how'' 
Juno deprived me of my fight, and Jupiter made 
me amends, by bellowing on me the art of 
prophecy, 

M E N I P P U S. 

And can you, 1 jrefia^’, continue to propagate 
thefe falftioods ? But it is the fafhion with you 
prophets, who never fay any thing that is true. 


ME- 
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OR THE 

ORACLE OF the dead. 
A DIALOGUE. 

^his Dialogue was undoubtedly defigned by Lucian 
as a Burlefque on the eleventh Book of Homer’s 
Odyffey, deferibing the Defcent of Ulysses to 
the Infernal Regions, and to which it is obferv- 
able, the ancient Critics, have prefixed the fame 
^iile, viz, Nfxuo^ai^rice, or the Book of Necro^ 
mancy, There feems to be, likewife, throughout, 
a vifible Allufton to the Oracle o/Trophoni us, 
and the ridiculous Ceremonies to be obferved by 
all thofe who confulted it, as accurately and mh 
nutely deferibed by Pausanias. 

MENIPPUS, PHILONIDES, 

M E N I P P U S. 

** T TAIL, ye lov’d doors, ye well known manfions, hail! 
Xn Once more to light returned, with blithfome heart, 
You I rc-vifit— ” 

P H I L O N I D E S. 

Surely this muft be the Cynic, Menippus : 

^ Hail, ye loved, tsfr.J Sec the Hercules Furens of Euri* 
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if I know what M'jnippus’s are, it is certainly 
he; but why this Orange dif^uife ; what buli- 
nefs has he with a lien’s fkin, a cap, and a 
lyre ? 1 will make up to him. Menippus, 

your fcrvnnt, whence come you ? for, I think, 
wc have not feen you in the city this many a 
day. 

MENIPPUS, 

“ Far from the gocL, where gloomy Ore us reigns. 

In the dark i egions of the dead, I come. 

P H I L O N I D E S. 

And fo you flole from us, without our know- 
ing any thing of the matter, and now are come 
to life again ; O Hercules ! 

MENIPPUS. 

“ No ; death received me there a living man.** 

P H 1 L O N I D E S. 

What might be the cauie of this ftrange, in- 
credible expedition of your’s ? 

MENIPPUS. 

My youth incited, and n>y courage drove.’* 

PHILONIDES. 

Prithee, leave off' tragedizing, defeend from 
your lofty iambics, and tell me plainly, what 
you mean by that garb, and wdiat bulinefs you 
had in the regions below : for furely the jour- 
ney thither has nothing in it very pleafanc or 
agreeable, 

M 
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M E N I P P U S. 

* “ From earth I fly. 

To feek Tirefias in the nether Iky. 

PHILONIDES. 

You are ccrta.nly crazy, or you would Hot 
rant and rhapfodizc fo with your old friends. 

MENIPPUS. 

Do nor be furprifed at it : I am juft come 
from Homer and Euripides; and fo full of their 
poetry, that verfes come into my mouth, whe- 
ther I will or no. But, tell me, how go things 
upon earth ? What arc they all about in the 
city ? 

PHILONIDES. 

Nothing new : they pilfer, fw^ear, cheat, play 
the ufurcr, and weigh their farthings, e’en juft 
as they ufed to do. 

MENIPPUS. 

A parcel of mifcrablc fcoundrels ; they little 
know W'hat is going forward againft them be- 
low^, and how fevere a decree is foon to be ifliicd 
out againft rich rogues ; which, by Cerberus, 
they will find it a hard matter, with all their 
art, to evade. 

PHILONIDES. 

Say you fo ? And is there any thing new de- 
ternuned below, concerning us here above ? 

• From earthy Pope’s^Homer’s OdyfTcy, book xi. 
1 . 200 . 
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MENIPPUS- 
Aye, by Jupiter, is there, and a great deal 
^too ; but I muft not tell it to every body, or 
difclofe what is not to be revealed, left I Ihould 
have an information filed againft myfelf for 
petty treafon againft Rhadamanthus. 

PHILONIDES. 

For heaven’s fake, Menippus, be Icfs referv- 
cd to an old friend, who, you know, can keep 
a fecrer, and, befides, is one of the initiated. 

MENIPPUS. 

It is a difficult tafk which you enjoin me, 
and not altogether fafe : to oblige you, how- 
ever, I will venture. The decree is, that thofe 
rich rogues, who keep their gold Ihut up, like 
Danae in 

PHILONIDES. 

Before you proceed with the decree, I muft 
beg you, my good friend, to let me know, 
wh*it, above all, I defirefirft to be acquainted 
with, the caufe of your journey down, and who 
conducted you thither ; and, moreover, what 
you faw and heard there ; as I am fatisfied a man 
of your tafte could have omitted nothing that 
was worthy of his obfervation. 

MENIPPUS. 

This too I will do for you : when a friend is 
fo obligingly preffing, there is no denying him. 
yoL. I. Z Firft, 
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Firft, then, I muft acquaint you with tny fen* 
timents ; and what it was that determined me 
to vifit the infernal regions. When a boy, I 
was always reading Homer and Hefiod, who 
recounted the battles and fadlions, not only of 
their heroes and demi-gods, but of the gods 
tfaemfelves, their rapes, adulteries, quarrels, 
banifliing their parents, marrying brothers and 
fillers, and fo forth; all which, no doubt, I 
inferred, muft be right and honeft, and which, 
to fay the truth, I had no fmall defirc to prac- 
tile : but w^hen I came to man’s eftate, I at- 
tended to the law^s, w'hich taught me a fyftem 
of morality very different from that of the 
poets; that I muft not fteal, ftir up factions and 
feditions, nor commit adultery. I remained in 
doubt and uncertainty, and knew not how to 
aft: the gods, I thought, w^ouJd never have 
been quarrelfome, faftious, or adulterers, if they 
had not thought it right fo to be ; nor, on the 
other hand, would the legiflators have taught 
things direftly oppofite to thefe, if they had 
not thought them more conducive to the wel- 
fare and happinefs of mankind. In this doubt- 
ful ftatc I remained, till it occurred to me, that 
I might apply to certain perfons, called philo- 
fophers, yield myfelf up to their direftion, and 
requeft them to point out to me that, fafe and 

limple 
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Ample path of life, which I ought to follow; 
thus refolved, I went in fearch of them, little 
thinking that I fliould fall, as they fay, out of 
the ^ fmokc into the fire : for amongft thefe, I 
found, in the end, only more ignorance and 
infufficiency, and was almoft induced to think 
the life of an ideot preferable to their^s. One 
maintained that we fhould follow pleafure, in 
which alone true happinefs confifted ; another 
enjoined perpetual toil and labour, told us, we 
Ihould keep the body lean, fquallid, and ema- 
ciated ; that we fhould be’^morofe and fevere ; 
and then would he chaunt forth the old verfes 
of Hefiod, about virtue, and fweating up to 
the top of a high mountain. One exhorted 
us to contemn riches, as a thing of no value, 
or eftimation ; whilft another acknowleged 
that Plutus himfelf had fomething good in him : 
not to mention their ftrange notions about the 

* Out of the /make,'] An old Greek proverb. It is adopted 
by Erafinus; fumum fugiens (fays he) in ignem incidL 
We have an Englllh adage, which borders nearly upon it. 
Out of the frying-pan into the fire.** 
f Top of ot high mountain,] Alluding to thofe lines of 
'Hefiod, 

The paths of virtue mu fi: be reach’d by toil. 
Arduous, ahd Jong, and on a rugged foil, 

Thorny the path j but, when the top you gain. 

Fair is the future, and the profpeiflpl^. 

Sec Hefiod’s Weeks and Day^ bookl<> 

Z * world. 
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world, their original ideas, incorporeal beings, 
atoms, a vacuum, and a heap of fuch unlntel* 
ligible jargon, which they were perpetually 
repeating ; but of all things, the'rnofl: truly ri-- 
diculous, was, that whilfl they all held tenets 
and opinions directly oppofite and contradidlory 
to each other, every one fupported his argument 
with fuch ftrong and powerful reafons, there was 
no refuting either one, who faid it was hot, 
or the other, who affirmed it to be cold; though 
you were convinced it was impoffible for the 
fame thing to be both hot and cold at the fame 
time. For my part, 1 was like a man half 
afleep, affenting and difl'enting, by a nod, to 
both parties. 1 could not, moreover, help ob- 
ferving, that, which was ftill more abfurd, in 
many of them, their pradice was direftly con- 
trary to their principles : thofe, I remarked, 
who inculcated the greateft contempt of riches, 
were themfclvcs fb ftrongly attached to, that 
they were not, by any means, to be torn from 
them : they quarrelled about ufury, they taught 
for hire, they went through every thing, in 
ftiort, for the fake of money. Thofe, in like 
manner, who were for extirpating the love of 
fame, attempted every thing from that very 
mo^ive : wbilft all united to rail at pleafurc in 
public,"and, in private, thought of nothing elfc. 

Thus, 
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Thus, again, and again difappolnted, I grew 
very uneafy, but comforted myfelf with the re- 
iicdtion, that though I remained ftill ignorant, 
and wanderi% about in the fearch of truth, I 
was a fool, however, in good company, and 
had many of thofe, who were moft celebrated 
for their wit and wifdom, to keep me in coun- 
tenance. One night, at length, as 1 laid llcep- 
lefs, and thinking on this matter, it came into 
my head that I would go to Babylon, and aik 
the affiftance of feme magi, the difciples and 
fucceffors of Zoroaftcr : thefe, I had heard, 
could, by certain ceremonies and incantations, 
open the doors of hell, fet a man down there, 
and bring him fafe back again, whenever they 
pleafed : the beft way, therefore, I thought, 
was, leave being firft obtained from fome of 
them, to go immediately to old Tirelias, the 
Boeotian, and learn of that wife prophet, what 
was really the beft rule of life, which a prudent 
man Ihould go by ; and, accordingly, leaping 
up as faft as I could, I made the beft of my way 
to Babylon, where I met with a certain Chal- 
dsean, a wife man, a diviner by profeffion, with 
white hair, and a moft venerable beard, whofe 
name was Mithrobarzanes : whom, after much 
fupplication and intreaty, I at laft prevailed on 
to condudl me, on his own terms, to the infer- 
Z 3 nal 
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nal regions : he then took me, at the time of 
the new moon, and walhed me nine and twenty 
days in the Euphrates, with my face towards 
the rifing fun, repeating at th^tfame time a 
long fpcech, which I could not well hear, as 
he fpoke it like one of our public criers, who 
give you fomething rapid and indiftindl, which 
you can never underftand : he feemed, how- 
ever, to invoke feme daemons ; and, after the 
incantation, fpitting three times in my face, re- 
turned; taking no notice of, nor even feeing 
thofe that met us. Our food was acorns, our 
drink milk and honey, or the water of Cho- 
afpes : we flept upon the grafs, in the open 
air : after being thus dieted, I was led, in the 
middle of the night, to the Tigiis, w^here he 
wafhed, and then purified me with torches and 
fea-leeks, and fo forth, not forgerring to 
mumble over his incantation : then, to complete 
the charm, and fave me harmlefs fiom the 
fpeftres, he walked round me, and thus pre- 
pared^ making me walk backwards all the way, 
led me home : the reft of the night was fpent in 
preparing for our voyage : he was cloathed 
himfelf in a kind of magic garment, much 
refcmbling the Median drefs, and equipped me, 
as you fee, with this cap, a lion’s Ikin, and a 
lyrcj telling me, if any body afkcd my name, 

1 Ihould 
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1 Ihould not fay it was Menippus, but * Her- 
cules, Orpheus, orUlyfles. 

PHILONIDES. 

And why.,fo, pray? fori cannot conceive 
any reafon for changing, either your habit, or 
your name. 

MENIPPUS. 

The reafon is plain enough. As they had 
gone down to hell in their lifetimes, long be- 
fore us, he imagined, to be fure, if we appear- 
ed like them, we might eafily deceive Aiacus^s 
guards, and get there without any interruption, 
as this heroic drefs would be fo much more fa- 
miliar to them. 

At length day appeared ; we went down to 
the river, and prepared to embark ; the boat 
was ready, the facrifices, milk and honey, and 
every thing elfe that was neceflary for the cere- 
mony : thus prepared, we ourfelvcs went on 
board, not without melancholy faces, and feed- 
ding many tears. After being a little time on 
the river, we came to the lake, into which Eu- 
phrates, emptying himfelf, difappears; and 
paffing that, arrived at a certain defert, woody, 

* Hercules y Becaufc thefe three heroes had all been 

indulged with the privilege of vifiting the infernal regions; 
Menippus, confe^ueiitly, might pafs and repafs there un- 
molelled. 

Z4 
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and dark region, where, as foon as we entered, 
(for Mithrobarzanes went firft), we dug a ditch, 
killed our ih^cp, and fprinkled the blood round 
it; the magician, in the meantime, holding a 
lighted torch, and roaring as loud as he could, 
called upon the Daemons, and Furies, and 
nofturnal Hecate, and lofty Proferpine, with 
a mixture of ftrange and barbarous names, of 
I know not how many fyllables long. 

Immediately the whole place fhook ; the 
earth was rent by the power of magic ; the 
barking of Cerberus was heard from afar, and 
every thing round us, beyond mcafure, dreary 
and terrible ! 

* And Pluto trembled in his dark abode. 

For now the fiery lake, Periphlegethon, and 
the palace of Pluto appeared : down, however, 
we plunged, through the gulph, where we 
found Rhadamanthus, half ^ead with fear : 
Cerberus barked, and raged moft furioufly ; 
but I immediately (truck my lyre, and quickly 
lulled him to fleep with the found. When we 
came to the lake, we were very near being 
overfet, the boat being heavy laden, and full 
of dreadful lamentations : for all on boaid were 
wounded, one in the head, another in the thigh. 

See Homer’s Iliad, T. 1. 6i. 
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and a third in fome other part, as if, which I 
fuppofe was the cafe, they had juft come from 
a battle. My friend, Charon, feeing my lion’s 
fkin, took me for Hercules, carried me over 
very willingly ; and, when we came out, fhewed 
us the right way on. Mithroharzanes, how- 
ever, as we were’ in the dark, kept the lead ; 
I ftuck clofe behind him, till we came to the 
great mead of daffodils, where a croud of l[)uz- 
zing ghofts hovered round us : proceeding a 
little further, we arrived at the tribunal of Mi-* 
nos, where we faw himfeated on a high throne, 
with the avenging fpirits, furies, and punifh- 
xnents of every kind, as his alTeffors. On the 
other fide were the raalefaftors, bound toge- 
ther with a long chain, and dragged towards 
him ; thefe were all adulterers, pimps, bawds, 
publicans, parafites, informers, and the reft of 
thofc who corrupt and confound every thing in 
human life. In another part, by themfelves, 
were brought up the rich men, and u furors, 
pale, pot-bellied, and gouty, each weighed 
down with his yoke and crow of two talents 
about his nock. Wc flood by, faw every thing 
that paffed, and heard their fcvcral defences : 
a new and moft extraordinary fpecies of ora- 
tors appealed to plead againft them. 


PHI- 
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PHILONIDES. 

For heaven’s fake, who were they ? I fup* 
pofc you can inform me. 

M E N I P P U S. 

You have feen the * lhadows of bodies made 
by the fun ? 

PHILONIDES. 

Certainly. 

MENIPPUS. 

Thefe, after death, are our accufers, bear 
. witnefs againft us, and lay open every adlion of 
our lives: they may, indeed, for the moft j)art, 
be relied on, as they are never abfent from 
our bodies, and perpetually about us. Minos, 
therefore, after the ftrideft examination, dif- 
niifled them to the regions of the wicked, every 
one according to his deferts ; treating thofc 
above all with moft feverity, who, puffed up 
by avarice and ambition, had expefled little 
lefsthan adoration amongft men. To Ihew his 
abhorrence of their Ihort-lived pride and often- 
tation, which made them forget that they were 
mortals, and periftiable themfelves, as well as 
every thing that belonged to them ; no fooncr 
were they difrobed of their finery, for fo I call 
riches, rank, and power, than, ftanding naked, 
with dejedted countenances, they began to look 

* Shudowi pf bodies See the Gorgias of Plato. 

back 
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t»ack on all the happinefs of this life but as a 
dream. For my own part, I rejoiced to fee 
them in this condition ; and, when 1 met wi h 
any of my acquaintance, came lilently up to, 
and whifpering, put him in mind, how h"' 
ufed to ftrut about in his life-time, when croud* 
of attendants flood at his door, to watch lus 
coming out in the morning, after, perhaps, 
being denied admittance, and thruft out by bis 
fervants, whilfl he, fearer obferving them, 
drefled in purple, or gold, 01 fume robe of va- 
rious colours, at laft, tvould condefeend to 
make them happy, by ftrerahing forth Lis hand 
or breaft for them to kifs/* This difeourfe of 
mine galled them mofl feverely. 

Whilfl I was there, one remarkable caufe was 
determined by Minos, on the favourable fide. 
Dionyfius, of Sicily, who had been accufed 
by Dion of many heinous crimes, and con- 
demned by the Stoic porch, was jufl on the 
point of being chained to the Chimasra; when 
Ariflippus, the Cyrenian, who is highly rever- 
ed, and has the mofl powerful influence in 
the inlernal regions, procured a rcverfion of 
the fentence, by alleging that he had been 
beral to learned men, whom he frequently re- 
lieved by his bounty. 

W c now left the feat of judgment, and pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded to the place of punllhment : where a 
thoufand dreadful objeds prefented themfelvcs 
to us. On every fide, together were heard the 
found of whips, and the groans of thofe who 
were fcorching in the fire ; together were feen 
the wheels, the collars, the preffes, and other 
inftruments of torture. Chimsera fearing fome, 
Cerberus devopring others, all fufFering their 
deferved punifliment, kings and flaves, fatraps 
and beggars, rich and poor, one with another. 
Not one of them but repented of their crimes. 
Some of thofe, we obferved, who were but lately 
dead, hid themfelves, and retired from us, 
and, if by chance we difeovered them, looked 
fneaking and fervile ; thofe, particularly, you 
may fuppofe, who in their life-times were moft 
prpud and haughty. The poor had half their 
punifliment remitted, and, after intervals of refi, 
were again chaftifed for their mifdemeanors. 
There did I fee the famous Ixion, and Sify- 
phus, and Phrygian Tantalus, in all his mifery, 
and the earth-born Tityus: O Hercules, what 
an immenfe creature ! ftrecching himfelf over 
a whole field. Leaving thefe, we came to the 
Achcrufian Mead, where we found the demi- 
gods and heroines, with another croud of ghofts, 
divided into nations and tribes, fome old, wither- 
ed. 
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cd, and, as Honner calls them, ^ feeble ghofls. 
Others looked youthful, and ftrong *, particu- 
larly your ^Egyptian carcafes, 1 fuppofe, from 
the nature of their -f- pickle. It was no eafy 
matter to know one from another : for, when 
their bones are laid bare, they are all alike; nor 
were we able, till we had for a long time re- 
viewed, to diftinguilh them, as they laid one 
upon another, without any of thofe marks, 
or that finery, which we knew them by whilft 
upon earth ; fo that, when a heap of Ikelctons 
were got together, all refembled one another, 
with their ghaflly terrifying looks, and Ihewing 
their naked teeth : I could not know Therfites 
from the beautiful Nereus, the beggar Irus 
from the king of the Phaeacians, or Pyrrhias 
the cook from Agamemnon ; for not the leaft 
ancient mark remained ; their bones were all 
alike, without fo much as a title to diflinguiih 
them. 

Refledting on thefe things, I could not help 

* Feehle ghojism'l NeKuw*' K«gf}va6. Pope calls theixi 

wan fliadcs, and feeble ghofts. See the OdylTey, book x. 
Concerning the true fenfe of the epithet the cri. 

tics are much divided. 

f Pickle,’] Lucian calls it recfimoi, conditura ; what the 
preparation was, which the -Egyptians made ufe of to pre- 
ferve their dead bodies, was a fecrec to the ancients, and# 
1 believe# remains fg to this day* 


com^ 
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comparing human life to a long * public ihew, 
where Fortune, afting the Cho^agus, difpofes 
all things, :)nd puts on rh - feverr 1 habits of thofe 
who walk 111 it : to o*ic flie gives the tiara, ap- 
points him fatiaps, and crowns him with a 
diadem; another fhe clothfs in the garb of a 
flave ; one flie adorns, and renders beautiful ; 
another flie makes deformed and ridiculous ; 
for the fpeftacle muft have variety : often, even 
in the middle of the ceremony, will Ihe change 
the drelTes of fome, and not permit them to go 
through the fliew as they fet out. Croefus flic 
forced to take the habit of a flave ; to Maean- 
drlus, who had long walked in the proceflion 
as a fervant, fhe transferred the monarchy of 
Polycrates, and fufFered him for a while to 
ftrut in the royal robe. Vv'hcii, at length, the 
Ihew is over, every one gives back his garment, 
and, laying it afide, together with his body, be- 
comes juft as he was before, and in nothing dif- 
fering from his neighbour. Some, when For- 
tune came lo ftrip them of their robe, were 
fooliPu enough to murmur and be angry, re- 
fuiing to give bnek^ what was but lent them for 
a time, as if they had been deprived of fome- 

* Public jhew,’] This cornparifon of Lucian’s is to the laft 
degfw jufV, elegant, and beautiful, and cannot be fuffi- 
ciently admired, 

thing 
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thing which they confidered as their own. So 
have you often feen the ^ aftors of the tragic 
fcene, who appear fometimes as Creons, then 
as Priams, then as Agamemnons, as the drama 
requires of them ; and the fame man, it often 
happens, who but a little before has majcfti- 
cally reprefented Cccrops, or Ereftheus, ftiall 
come forth as a poor flave, if the poet fo com- 
mands him. The play at length finillied, 
every one of them puts off his gilded robes, 
lays afide his mafk, and defcending from his 
bufkins, walks about, like a poor and low feU 
low as he is, no longer called Creon the fon of 
Menaeceus, or Agamemnon the fon of Atreus 5 
but mere Polus the Servian, fon of Charicles, 
or Satyrus of Marathon, the fon of Theogi- 
ton. In fuch a light, after thefe fpeftacles, 
appeared to me the actions of mankind, 
PHILONIDES. 

But, pray tell me, Mcnippus, thofe who, 
here upon earth, have fuch fplendid and mag- 
nificent fepulchres eredked for them, who have 
their monuments, ftatues, and inferiptions, do 

* TJje aBorsJ\ This naturally reminds us of Shakefpe^rc’s 
camparifon : 

Life — 19 a poor player, 

^ho ftruts and ftets his hour uppa t}ie 
then is heard no more, 


they 
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they meet with more honours and refpcd: 
amongft the dead than the vulgar ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Not they, indeed. I am fure you would ne* 
ver have done laughing, had you fccn Maufo- 
lus himfelf, • the Carian, fo famous for his tomb, 
contemptuoufly thrown into a little dark hole, 
amongft the common rabble : all that he feems 
to enjoy of the monument is, that he appears 
miferably opprelTed by the weight of it ; for 
when jEacus, you muft.know, my friend, has 
allotted to every one his proper place (and he 
never gives them more than a foot a-piece), 
there they mud lie content, and contraft them- 
fclvcs according to their Hinted meafure. You 
v^ould have finlled to fee feme of our kings 
and fatraps turned beggars there, or felling fait 
fifh for their bread, or teaching fchool, fcolFcd 
at, and buffeted like the meanefl: flaves. I could 
feafee contain myfelf, when I faw Philip of Ma- 
cedon there, as they pointed him 9ut to me, 
in a corner, ^ healing the wounds of old fhocs : 
many others,. lik<?wife^ did I fee begging in the 

* Healing the Towrafi^a, fays Lucian : 

the cipreffion is moll ludicrous. My author has 

given us here a better Pagau hell than any of the ancient 
poets, and dealt forth his rewards and punilhnaents with 
more e<^uity, as well as with much more wit and hu- 
mour. 

high-. 
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highway ; your Xerxes^s, Polycrates’s, and fo 
forth. 

PHILO^NIDES. 

What you have told me, about our princes 
and great men, is truly ridicui vns, and al- 
moll: incredible ; bur how was Socrates em- 
ployed, and Diogenes, and the reft of our phi- 
lofophcrs ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Socrates was walking about, and difputlng 
with every body, accompanied by Palanicdes, 
Neftor, Ulyfles, and all the old praters ; his 
legs feemed to be fwcllcd with the poifonous 
draught which he had taken. As for my worthy 
friend Diogenes, he kept conftantly <Vdth Sarda- 
napalus the Aiiyrian, Midas the Phrygian, and 
the reft of our magnifico’s ; and when he hears 
them groaning, and lamenting their loft gran- 
deur, laughs at, and diverts himfelf with them; 
fometimes lying along upon the ground, and, 
with a nioft fliarp and piercing voice, drown- 
ing their cries; whilft the poor creatures, thus 
tormented, confult together how, by change 
of fituation, they ma}^, if poflible, cfcape from 
him. 

r H I L O N I D E S. 

Well ; no more of this. What was that 
VoL. I. A a dccre'^ 
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decree you were fpeaking of juft now againft thfl^ 
rich ? 

M E N I P P U S. 

Well remembered : I intended to have re- 
peated it to you, but, I do not know how, 
have wandered quite away from it : as I ftaid 
then, you muft know, fome time amongft 
them, I heard the * Prytanes give out that there 
was to be an affembly on fomc public affairs ; 
and feeing, foon after, a number of people, I 
mingled with them, and foon became myfeif 
one of the council. Many things were agitated, 
and at laft came on the affair of the rich : a 
number of accufations s brought againft 
them, fuch as pride, violence, oppreflion, 
and injuftice ; when, at length, one of the 
demagogues rofe up, and read the following- 
decree. 


The decree. 
ic Whereas the rich are, in their life-time, 

* jT/V Prytanes,'] The Prytanes^ were officers appointed hy 
the fenate, to affemble the members, and to engrave on 
tablets any thing propofed to be taken into coniideiation, 
that ail the fenarors might pievioufly be acquainted with 
it ; it was their duty likewise to draw up in writing any 
bufinefs which, aOer public difeuffion, was to bepafled in* 
f adecrce,!. 


guilty 
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guilty of many and very enormous abufes, plun- 
dering, oppreffing, and by every other means 
fhewing their conremjJt of the poor ; the fenate 
and people do hereby enaft, that when they 
die, the bodies of the fald rich men fliall be 
puniflied as the bodies of other mifereants are, 
and their fouls fent back again into life, me* 
tamorphofed into afles, in that ftate t(f continue 
from afs to afs, five and twenty myriads of years, 
bearing burthens, and driven by the poor, 
ftfter which they may be at liberty to die. 
Baldpate, the foa of Skeleton, inhabitant of 
Ghoftland, and of the tribe of the Bloodlefs, 
propofed this Decree/* 

The Decree being read, the magiftrates gave 
their votes, the populace held up their hands, 
Proferpine howled her confent, and Cerberus 
barked; for thus, whatever is propofed here, 
muft be confirmed, and made valid. 

I have told you every thing that paffed in 
the affembly ; and now, addrefling myfelf to 
Tirefias, whom I went down in fearch of, I 
acquainted him with all my doubts and diffi- 
culties, and begged him to inform me which 
he thought the Leif rule of life : he fmiled, and 
replied (for it is a little blind animal, with a 
A a 2 feeble 
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feeble voice), child, I know the caufc of 
all your perplexity is, that your wife men are 
never agreed among tliemfelves about this mat- 
ter: but 1 mud not inflruft }oli, it is for- 
bidden by Rhadamanthus/’ Say not fo, my 
little father, cried I, but tell me, do not leave 
me as blind as yourfdf with regard to this life. 
He then took me afide, a good way off from 
the croud, and gently whifpered in my ear ; 

The life of plain unlearned men is the bed 
and wifeft : wherefore, ia\ ing afide the folly of 
fcarching into fublimc truths, and fjieculating 
on ends and princi[dcs, no longer fwallowing 
the fophifms of the learned, but looking on 
them as idle trifus, feck after this alone, to ma- 
nage as well as } Oil Can the prefent hour, and 
what lies before you; pafs cafil) through life, 
laugh at mod things, and be not iolicitous 
about any.’’ 

When he had faid this, he rcircaled to a 
beautiful mendtuv, thkk planted with afpho- 
delus ; whereupon, for it was now late, come, 
faid I, Mithro])Li»'/an'.-, what flioulJ W'c day 
any longer for? la \is return to the upj)er 
W’oi’-L T 'kc courage, replietl be, my friend, 
d>r 1 Will fu v y< u a fi^ort and caiy way up: 
and ImiUK '-lintel j, he led u.e to a path, darker 

than 
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than that which we were in, and, pointing to 
a fmall glimmering light, at fomc diftance 
from us, that lliot as it were through a cran- 
ny, that, fays he, is the temple of Tropho- 
nius, from which the Boeotians come down; 
get up there, and you w'ill foon be in Greece. 
Rejoicing at the news, I embraced my good 
magician, and crept along, with fome difficulty, 
through the mouth of the cavern, and here I 
am, I know not how, in Ltbadia. 



CHARON; 


SPECTATORS. 


Charon is one of Lucian’s bejl Dialogues, 

abounding in true and Humur^ great Eafe 
and Elegance of Language ^ zvith nuf judnious 
ObfervationSy and found Mojakty. 

CHARON, M E R C IT R y. 
MERCURY. 

C HARON, what makes you fo merry? 

how happens it that you leave your boar, 
and come thus into open clay-lighr, yon, who 
never ufecl to trouble yourfclf about any thing 
in thefe upper regions ? 

CHARON. 

1 wanted, you niuft know, Mercury, to fee 
what was going forward in human life, how 
mortals employ themfclves in it, and what thofe 
precious things are which they fo much lament 
the lofs of, when they come down to ns ; tor 
not one ferries over with me but weeps bitterly : 
wherefoix, begging Pluto’s leave of abfcnce 

only 
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only for a day, like the Theflalian youth, you 
fee me arifen to light, and happy am I to have 
lit on you, as I know you will walk about with, 
and fliew me every thing ; for there is nothing 
here but what you arc well acquainted with* 
MERCURY. 

Indeed, ferryman, I am not at leifure : I 
have fome little earthly bulinefs to tranfadt for 
my mafter Jupiter, which I muft go about im- 
mediately ; he is pretty hafly, and if I delay it, 
I am afraid, m>iy confign me entirely over to 
darknef?, and give me leave to wait on nobody 
but yourfclf; or, perhaps, take me by the heel, 
as he former! V ferved Vulcan, and throw me 
headlong out of heaven : then may I turn cup- 
bearer, and hop about for the entertainment 
of the company. 

C HARO N. 

And would you let me come up here for no- 


* ] "riiij. uncivil treatment of pool Vulcan is ge- 

nerally atnlbuiecl to the fitly juno, as mentioned by liim- 
felf, in hib Ipcech to Juno, in the firit book of Homer’s 
Iliad, 

Once, in your caufi*, I tclt his matrhlefs might, 
Hurl’d headlong, downward, iumi th’jrthercul height; 
Toft all tlie day, in rapid circles lound, 

Noi, nil the fun dercended, touch’d the ground ; 
Breathltfs I fell, in giddy motion loft, 

The Sinthians rais’d me on the Lemnian coaft. 

^ See Pope, book i. 1. 760. 

A a 4 thiiHri 
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thing ; a friend too, a brother failor, and col- 
legue, as you are ? In good truth, fon of Maia, 
you ought to remember that I never made you 
labour at the oar, or fet you to fleer the boat ; 
you lay, ftretched out at your eafe, at the 
ftern^ with thofe broad flioulders of yours, or, 
perhaps, if you Jit on fume goffiping ghofl, 
kept prating with him all the way ; whilfl I, a 
poor old fellow, was left to tug you over by 
myfelf, I befeech you, therefore, by 'your ho- 
noured father, my dear little Mercury, do not 
defert me, but lead me through life, and let 
me fa}^, when I go back, that I have feen 
foniething : if you leave me, I fliall be like 
the blind,' as they totter about and flumblc in 
the daik, fo fliall I in the light : grant me this 
favour, then, good Cylknius, and I will for 
ever acknowlege it. 

MERCURY. 

This affair will certainly cofl me fome blows; 
my circumambulation will be rewarded with a 
few ftripcs : however, 1 muft confent ; what 
can one do, when a friend infifts upon it ? but 
as to feeing every thing, and completely too, 
my good ferryman, it is impofliblc ; that would 
be a work of years ; Jupiter, then, would have 
me cried as a runaway ; befides, that it would 
put a flop to all your bufinefs below ; if you 

left 
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left off tranfporting the dead for fuch a length 
of time, it would be very prejudicial to Plu- 
to’s empire, and AEacus would be in a rage, 
when not a farthing came into his coffers; but 
I muft endeavour to fhew you at Icaft the heads 
of things as well as I can. 

CHARON. 

I leave you to judge In tvhat manner wc fhall 
proceed; for, as to mvlcif, being a ftranger 
in thefe^'parts, I know nothing of the matter. 

M E R C U R Y. 

In the firil place, then, Charon, wc muft find 
out fome eminence, from which wc may view 
every thing. If you could have gone up to 
heaven, now, 1 Ihould not be at a lofs ; from 
our fpying-place there, wc might have ovc^' 
looked the whole world ; but, as it is not law- 
ful for YOU, who are always in the fliades, to 
vilit the regions above, we muft fearch for 
fomc high mountain. 

CHARON- 

You know. Mercury, what 1 ufed to tell you 
when we were on board of fhip ; if the wind 
blew hard, and the waves rofe high upon us, 
fome of you, who knew nothing of this matter, 
would be for furling the fails, letting the fliect 
loofc, or runi^ing with the wind, vvhilft I, who 
} oh to be quiet. Now 
here. 
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here, my friend. Mercury, you are the pilot, 
therefore, do what you like : I fliall fit ftill, as 
paffcngers ought, and obey you in every thing. 

MERCURY. 

You are right ; I believe I know beft in this 
cafe, and fball look out, therefore, for a pro- 
per obfervatory* Let me fee; Caucafus, or 
ParnalTus, which is higher, or Olympus, which 
is higher than either of them : and, now wc 
talk of Olympus, fomething comes into my 
head that may be of fervice to us ; but in this 
I fhall want both your affiflancc, and impli- 
cit obedience alfo. 

CHARON. 

Command, and to the befl: of my power I 
will obey you. 

MERCURY. 

The poet Homer tells us, that * the two fom 

of 

* Tkva fons^ Otus and Ephialtcs. Homer tells ns 

they were nine ells, that is eleven yards and a quartet in 
height, when they w’ere only nine years of age. 

The wond’rous youths had fcarce nine winters told. 
When high in air, tremendous to behold. 

Nine ells aloft they rear’d their tow’ring head, 
And/ull nine cubits broad their (houlders fpread, 

Such were the youths ; had they to manhood grown, 
Almighty Jove had trembled on his throne. 

Pope’s Homer’s Odyffey, book xi. 1 . 311, 
And well, indeed, he might, if they couM move J ellon 
and OlTa, thofe immenfe mountains, with fo mucu f. ciiiW- 

L on- 
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of Alous, when they were little boys, tore up 
Offa by the roots, and wanted to put it upon 
Olympus, after which they w^re to have placed 
Pelion upon Offa, and fo to make a proper 
ladder and get up to heaven : the children, 
indeed, for they were wicked rogues, fjffered 
for it ; but why fliould not we (for we have no 
defign to do the gods any harm by it) build up 
fomething of the fame kind, by piliiv; moun- 
tain upon mountain, till we get to a proj^er 
height for our profpeit ? 

CHARON. 

And do you think, Mercury, that we v 
by ourfelves, could lift up Pelion or Offa 
MERCURY. 

Why not ? Do you imagine we are not as 
able as thofe tw^o boys ? We, who are gods too? 

CHARON. 

Certainly : and yet the thing appears to me 
fo difficult, that it is almoft incredible. 

Longinus calls this flrange fable, an inftance of the true 
fublime in his favourite poet. Lucian, with much more 
reafon, treats it as abfurd and ridiculous. Though Homer 
is by no means anfwerable for the improbability ot tiie 
flory, which he only gives as he found it. It was undoubt- 
edly one of thofe ficl:ions which the Grecians invented, to 
reprefent the building of the tower of Babel, as it is at 
large explained and illuftrated by the ingenious and Icai ned 
Bjy^ nt. See ^ beginning of the third volume of his My- 


M £ R. 
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MERCURY. 

Very poffibly : but you are a novice, Charon, 
in thefe affairs, and what is worfe, no poet : 
the noble * Homer put his mountains together 
fo expeditioufly, that, by the help of two verfes 
only, he fcaled heaven. I am furprifed you 
think this lb miraculous, when you know how 
Atlas alone bears up heaven, and carries us all 
upon his Ihoulders. You may have heard, 
perhaps, too, of my brother Hercules, how he 
gqt under, in the room of Atlas, and eafed him 
of his burthen for a little time. * 
CHARON. 

All this I have heard, moft certainly : but 
you and the poets can beft tell whether it be 
true or no. 

MERCURY. 

All true, Charon, you may depend on it : 
how could fuch wnfe men ever tell lies ? Firft, 
therefore, as Homer the architeft, and his 
verfes diredt us, let us root up Olfa, then 

On OlTa, Pelion nods, with all his wood. 

Do not you obferve how ealily and poeti- 
cally this is done ? Get up here, then, and fee 
if this will do, or whether we muft pile up 
fome more : excellent, indeed ! we are got to 

• Homer JSee the paflage above refl’;red to, i 11, the 
eleventh book of the OdylTey. ^ ^ ^ 

the . 
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the bottom of heaven already, for I can juft 
fee Ionia and Lydia from the eaft, Italy and 
Siedy from the weft, from the north only thofe 
parts that arc near the Danube, and a very little 
of Crete to the fouth of us; therefore, look 
you, my friend, vve muft remove Oeta, and put 
Parnaffus on top of all. 

CHARON. 

With all my heart ; but let us take care how 
we weaken the building, by railing it too high, 
left', if we chance to fall with it, and break 
onr heads, wc fhould prove Homer a bitter bad 
architect. 

MERCURY. 

Courage, good Charonj and every thing will 
go well. Do you move Oeta, and roll Par- 
naffus upon it : now I will get up again : all is 
right ; f can fee every thing : come, mount 
yourfelf. 

C II A R O N. 

Mercury, lend me a hand, for this is no lit- 
tle hill that 1 am to climb up, I afiure you. 
MERCURY. 

If you have a mind to fee any thing, get up ; 
to be a lover of fights and run no hazard is in- 
compatible : bill come, lay hold of my hnnd, 
and rake care vou do not flip; very well ; you 
ate up; aiy( jiow, as Parnafius has two tops, 
down upon one, and I the other, 

and 
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and we may look about us: caft your eyes 
down upon the world below, and you will fee 
every thing. 

CHARON. 

I fee a great deal of land, and a kind of large 
lake round it, with mountains, and rivers, 
W'ider than Phlcgethon or Cocytus; men too, 
that appear very fmall, and fomc of their little 
hiding places. 

MERCURY. 

Thofe little hiding places, as you call them, 
are their cities. 

CHARON. 

Do you know, Mercury, we have been doing 
nothing all this while'? heaping Parnaffus, Oeta, 
Callalia, and all your mountains one upon an- 
other to no purpofe ? 

MERCURY. 

How fo ? 

CHARON. 

Becaufe from this eminence 1 can fee nothing 
diftindtly. Befidcs, I wanted to take a view, 
not of cities and mountains only, as we may in 
a map, but of mankind ; to know what they 
do, and what they fay : fomething like what 
happened ic. me when I met you firft, and you 
alked me why I laughed fo : for I \zd hcar^ a 
thing that had delighted me prodigioufly. 

M E R- 
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M E R C U R r. 

What was that ? 

CHARON. 

A man was invited by one of his friends 
to fupper : I will come to morrow, fays he, 
for certain ; in the mean time, a tile from the 
houfe falls upon his head and kills him. I 
laughed at the fool for not keeping his pro- 
mife. But that I may fee and hear the better 
now, I will even get down again. 

MERCURY. 

Be eafy where you arc, and I will take care 
to fliarpen your fight with a certain charm that 
I have from Homer : as foon as I have pro- 
nounced the verfes, obferve now, how clearly 
you will fee every thing without any obllruftion. 
CHARON. 

Repeat away. 

M E R C U R Y. 

• From mortal mifls I purgr thy fight, 

Xliat men from gods thou may’ll difeern anght* 
CHARON. 

How is this ? 


* From mortal mijts^ £ 5 fc.] See Homer’s Iliad, book v. 
1.127. Pope has tran Hated it, 

From mortaFmifis I purge thy eyes, 

^Aiid fet to VjJew the moving deities. 

other places), is not the fenfe of the 

orginal.’"* 


M E lU 
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MERCURY. 

Now do you fee ? 

CHARON. 

Perfeftly : Lynceus was blind in comparifon 
to me ; now inftrufl: me, and anfwer when I 
alk you any thing : but fliall I queftion you 
out of Homer, to Ihew you I am not fuch a 
ftranger to him as you imagine ? 

MERCURY. 

How fliould afailor, and a ferryman, like 
you, know any thing of Homer ? 

CHARON. 

You cannot help being fevere upon my pro- 
feffion ; but when I ferried him over, after his 
death, I heard feveral of his fongs, and re- 
member fome of them ftlll. \Vehad a terrible 
ftorm, I know, at the time ; for as he was 
repeating one of his rhapfodics, an unfortunate 
one for the poor failors, and telling us how 
Neptune gathered the clouds together, threw 
his trident, like a hook, into the oc. an, and 
raifed up fo many tempefts ; the fea, as if dif- 
turbed by his rhapfodies, rofe in fuch a manner 
upon us, that, what with ftorm and darknefs, 
our veffel turned topfy-turvy. The poet grew 
fick, and vomited up a heap of verfes on Sc\uia, 
Charybdis, and the Cyclops. 


M E R- 
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MERCURY, 

It was eafy enough, indeed, for you to pre^ 
ferve a little, out of fo plentiful an evacuation, 
CHARON. 

But tell me now 

* What chief is that, with giant Rrength ^ndu’4, 

Whofe brawny fhoulders, and whofe fwcHing chell. 

And lofty ilatute, far exceeds the fell ? 

MERCURY. 

Milo, the Crotonian, a famous wreftler : the 
Grecians are applauding him for carrying a bull 
over the courfe, a whole furlong. 

CHARON. 

How much better, Mercury, fhall I deferve 
their applaufe, when I put this fame Milo on 
board my little boat, as I fhall foon, when he 
comes down to us, laid low by the great con- 
queror, Death, and wondering who it was that 
tripped up his heels. Then will -the memory 
of thefe crowns and acclamations mak^ him 
wxep and lament: though now he plumes him- 
felf thus, becaufe he is held in admiration for 

• What cliffy tsTr.] Thefe are the words of Priam to He- 
len, when he enquires of her concerning the Grecian heroes, 
in the third book of the Iliad, and are fhere applied' to 
Ajax. See Pope’s tranilation, book iii. 1. ^ 90 . As foon 
as Charon has infornied Mercury how he came by fo much 
learrrf^, he begins ftiew it in his quotations. The lines 
fuii hero as jsveU as they did the other. 

Vot. I. B b 
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carrying a bull. What think you ? Does he 
ever expeA that he is to die ? 

MERCURY. 

What ! in the height of his profperity, think 
of death ? 

•CHARON. 

Well, let him alone, he will make us a good 
laugh when he comw down amongft us, and, 
inftead of a bull, will not be able to carry fo 
much as a gnat. But tell me who is that other 
venerable figure ? No Grecian, I fee, by his 
drefs. 

MERCURY. 

That, Charon, is Cyrus, the fon of Camby- 
fes, who tranfported the empire of the Medes 
to the Perfians, conquered the AfTyrians, took 
Babylon, and is now planning an excurfion into 
Lydia, to fubdue Crosfus, and be mailer of the 
univerfe. 

CHARON, 

And where is Croefus ? 

MERCURY. 

Caft your eyes towards yonder fortrefs, with 
three walls round it ; that is Sardis : do not 
you fee Croefus there, fitting on his golden 
throne, and talking with Solon the Athenian ? 
Shall we liften and hear what they are abqut ? 

C H A R O ',N. 

By all means. 


^ R.CE- 
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C R CE S U S. 

Now, my Athenian gueft, after feeing all 
my riches and treafures, what quantities of gold 
and precious furniture I am pofTeiTed of, tell 
me, whom do you think the happieft of men ? 

CHARON. 

What do you think Splon will fay to him } 
MERCURY. 

Be eafy about that: nothing unbecoming 
a great mind, 1 will anfwer for it. 

SOLON. 

Very few in this world, Croefus, are happy: 
but of all whom I know, Cleobis and Biton, 
the prieft’s fons, in my opinion, deferve to be 
ranked amongft the happieft of all mankind. 

CHARON. 

He means the men “bf Argos, who lately 
died, after drawing their mother in her chariot 
to the temple. 

C R (E S U S. 

Well : grant them the firft place, who de- 
ferves the fccond ? 

SOLON. 

* Tellus, the Athenian, who lived well, and 
died in the fcrvice of his country. 

c R 

* ^^f.] Tile conwfanon of Solon and Creefas 
is not e Kltfx.-ef-f.ttdan’s, but related by feverat ancient 

B b a atttben. 
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c R a s 1/ s. 

And am not I, thou wretch, do not I de- 
ierve to be called happy ? 

SOLON. 

Of that, Ctoefus, 1 cannot delermrat, till 
your * life is ended ; death is the only criterion 
t>y which we can judge in thefe matters. 

C H A R 0 N. 

* Excellent Solon, for remembering me ! my 
boat, after all, is the helS place for fettling fnch 
affairs. But who are tbofe that Crcefus is fend- 
ing Out, ind what have they got upon their 
Al^ldeifa ? 

M B R C^U R Y. 

Some ingots of gald, which he is making 
a prefettf of to the Pythia of certain oracles. 
Which in the end will be his debrudion : for 
be is a mighty loyet of prophets. 

CHARON. 

And is that Ihintng ftuff, of a palilh red 

autbors. See Ptut&rch*s life of Solon^ Herodotus, and 
Piogenes Laertius* Tully calls it, no/a tabula^ though it 
might, after all, have been hivehfed by one of them, and, 
^ maiiy dther good Iboriesare, retailed by all thie reil* 

* life*] A fenttment no leA trite than true. Ovid, 
with his ufual elegance, has turne^ it thus, 

Ultima ^mper i* 

£zpedanda <lies homim, dkic^e beatus 

COlOjUr, 
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colour, gold ? I have often heaijd of it, but 
never faw any before. 

MERCURY. 

That is the famous thing that men quarrel 
fo much about. 

C A R O N. 

I fee nothing in it fo extraordinary, except 
that thofe who carry it feem to be heavy laden. 

MERCURY. 

This is the fource of wars, murthers, rob- 
beries, frauds, long voyages, merchandifo^ 11a- 
very, falftjood, ^d perjury. 

CHARON. 

What! this! foat feems little better than 
brafs ; for that, you know, I am acquainted 
with, by receiving a farthing from every paf- 
fengcr, 

MERCURY. 

True : but there is plenty enough of breif, 
and therefore it is not jetleemed : but this is 
dug out from a vaft depth, ^d in fmail qaan- 
tities, by the induftrious labourer : the earth 
produces it as it does other metals. 

C H A ^ 0 

Men, by your account, muft.fcc 
to be fo fond of ^uch pale heavy fluff as this, 

M jte R C U R Y. 

-T. \ ^ 

But-So'/vJ, youXee,.4q^ nqt |^.tp cpvet 

B b 3 it • 
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it ; he laughs at Croefus, and derides the va- 
nity of the Barbarian : he is going to aik him 
fomething, let us liften. 

SOLON. 

Tell me, Croefus, do you think the Pythian 
fiands in need of thcfe ingots ? 

C R CE S U S. 

By Jove, does he : there is not fuch an offer- 
ing in his whole temple. 

SOLON. 

And you really think, that in the midft of 
all his treafures, thefe golden ingots will make 
the god happy 

C R (R S U S. 

Why not ? 

SOLON. 

' There muft be great poverty in heaven, if 
the gods want gold to be fent them out of 
Lydia. 

C R CE S U S. 

Where can they get fo much as from hence? 

SOLON. 

Have you any iron here ? 

C R CE S U S. 

Kone at all. 

SOLON. 

Then you want the more v^uahle metal. 

C R <B S U 'S. 

Hov cati’ Iron be better than golb f- • 


s o- 
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SOLON. 

If you will argue fairly, and without palSon, 

1 will foon convince you. 

C R (E S U S. 

Proceed then. 

SOLON. 

Which is the greateft, the prefervcr, or the 
prefcrvcd ? 

C R CE S U S. 

The preferver, moft indifputably. 

SOLON. 

If, therefore, Cyrus Ihould attack the Ly- 
dians, would you make golden fwords for your 
army, or do you think iron ones would not 
be more neceffary ? 

C R CE S U S. 

Iron, no doubt. 

SOLON. 

Yes, or your gold would be carried jcaptivc 
into Perfia. 

C R (£ S U S. 

Good words, I befeech you, man. 

SOLON. 

Heaven forbid it Ihould be fo ; you fee, how- 
ever, that iron is confeffedly better than gold. 

c R (S S U S. 

And would y^u have me ptefent iron ingots 
to Ihe deity, ahd call my gold back again ? 

8b4 S O- 
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SOLON. 

He ftands no more in need of one than the 
other : but whether you give him gold or brafs, 
or any thing eMc, it will only fall to the lhare 
of the Phocians, the Boeotians, the Delphians 
themfelves, or, perhaps, to fome royal plun- 
■derer : for the god bimfelf cares very little for 
your gold- makers. 

C R CE S U S. 

You arc always railing at, and envying my 
riches. 

jn j: R c u R y. 

You fee, Charon, the Lydian cannot bear 
truth and freedom : it appears ftrange to him 
that a poor man Ihould talk fo openly to him 
without fear or trembling : but the f’me will 
foon come when he Ihall remember Sole p, when 
he Ihall be taken prifoncr by Cyrus, anr', afeend 
the funeral jnle : for, but the other day, I heard 
Clotho reading over the deftinies of men, where 
it was written that Croefus Ihould be led captive 
by Cyrus, and Cyrus himfelf flain by the Maf- 
fagete : feeft thou that Scythian woman, on the 
white boric? 

CHARON. 

I do. . 

M E R C U R\ y. 

That is Tomyris, who ihall kill Cyrt^with 
her own band, and tbyow bis head into a veL 

fel 
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fel of blood. Eut do you fee yonder, that 
youth ? it is his fon Cambyfes : be feail fucxreed 
his father io the empire, and after many mls» 
fortunes in Lydia ^ad Ethiopia, kill Apis, 
and die raving mad. 

C H A R O KT. 

O ridiculous ! who can bear to fee thefe men 
looking down fo contemptuoirfly on their fel- 
low-creatures : or who would think that one 
would fo foon be a wretched captive, and the 
other have his head thrown into a veflel of 
blood ? 

CHARON, 

But who Is that, Mercury, with the diadetn 
and purple robe ? * the epok is prefenting hina 
with a gold ring that he found in a filh’s belly. 

* The cooky Polycrates having, as Herodotus tells 
the ftory, been remarkably fuccefsful in every thmg he 
undertook, was advifed by Amafxs, king of Egypt, by way 
of facnfice to Fortune, to part with fomething which be 
held moft valuable, he, accoi^dinjgly, ftoojc a ring from his 
finger, of immenfe value, and thiew it into the iea; when 
lo, to his great aftonifhment, but a few days after, the 
very fame ling came again to bis hands, his cook finding 
it In the, belly of a fiih, which had been frefented ^ the ty- 
rant, and which he tmrjicdiately carried to him. The Ifeiy 
adds, that A nulls, hearing of the event, foretold that Po- 
lycrates (lioul J die a violent death. Imagining, we ^re to 
fuppofe, that fifeh cxtraordinaiy good fortune mull, fomc 
or other, be feHoWfed by m ^e^uAl calamity. 

fev’a 
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Ev’n in a f fca-girt ifle — he feems to boaft 

Of royal pomp. 

MERCURY. 

Well applied, Charon : that is Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos, who thinks hirafclf completely 
happy ; but he lhall fall in a moment from the 
fummit of felicity, be betrayed by his fervant 
Maeandrius, given up to Orastes the fatrap, and 
hanged on a gibbet : for this alfo did I learn 
from Clotho. 

CHARON. 

Excellent Clotho ! go on, moft noble Clo- 
tho ; hang fome, behead others, that they may 
know themfclves to be but men : raife them 
to the utmoft height, that their fall may be 
the greater, and their punilhment the more 
fevere. I fliall laugh hereafter, when I fee them 
in my boat, ftripped of every thing, without 
their purple, their tiaras, or their golden 
thrones. 

MERCURY. 

. That you moft certainly will. But do not 
you obferve a large multitude yondct> fome 
fighting, others failing, fome going to law, 
others to plough, fome getting money by ufury, 
others by begging ? 

t Sea-girt ifle,"] Cbaron quotes part of one verfe in Ho- 
mer, and part of another, making up one whole hexameter. 

C H A- 
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CHARON. 

I fee all life full of trouble and labour, crouds 
of people of every kind, and their cities like 
fo many hives, where ever}^ man is armed with 
a lling to wound his neighbour, and fome of 
them, like great hornets, are perpetually driv- 
ing about and haraffing their inferiors : but 
what are thofe that hover thus round them un- 
feen ? 

MERCURY. 

Thofe, Charon, are Hope, Fear, Pleafure, 
Folly, Love of Money, Anger, Hatred, and 
the reft of the paflions, which are mingled to- 
gether, and fcattered amongft men, without 
their knowlege ; and in the fame city you will 
find them all. Fear flies aloft, and then def- 
cending, ftrikes terror and amazement into 
their hearts. Hope, in like manner, hovers 
over their heads, and, whilft every man eager- 
ly catches at it, flies away, and leaves the 
fools gaping with open mouths behind : juft as 
you have feen Tantalus ferved in the infernal 
regions. But, if you look narrowly, you may 
obferve the Parcjl above, turning fome fpindles 
with llender threads hanging down over the 
heads of evcr^ one of them, like fpider^s webs. 

CHARON. 

I Tee a little thread tied up on each. 


M £ R« 
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MERCURY. 

You do fo ; and tlje reafon is, becaufe the 
Fates have decreed that one fliould be killed 
by one, and another by another. He whofc 
thread is longeft ihall be heir to him that has 
the Ihort one ; and he fucceeded by another 
who has a ftlll longer than hirafelf ; their being 
entangled together forebodes fomething of this 
kind. You fee what a flender thread they all 
hang by ; behold him who is fo exalted above 
the reft ; in a very Ihort time he fliall find 
himfelf unequal to the weight he fuftains, the 
cord will break, and be fliall fall with a mighty 
-noife : the other, who is raifed but a little 
way from the earth, jlhall drop in filence, and 
even his neareft neighbour fliall fcarce bear his 
fall, 

CHARON. 

It is really plealant enough. 

MERCURY. 

O, it is impoffible to fay how ridiculous 
ithefe mortals are : mai^ tbdr -care and folici- 
tude, and obferve how fliddenly de^th lays hold 
don thqm ; lee what a Map minifters he has. 
Agues, Fevers, CjonflamptioDs, Peripneumo- 
.nks. Sword, J^oifon, Thievesl Judges, and 
Tyrants; and yet n^ pne of ihefe do th6y 
ever think oft whilft they lire in |)fpl^erity ;• but, 

when 
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when affliftion comes upon them, then it is, O 
me ! and alack, and alas ! Whereas, if they 
had confidered in early youth that they were but 
mortals, doomed to wander for a little while on 
earth, and quickly to awaken from life, as 
from a Ihort dream, and leave every thing be- 
hind, furely they would live more prudently, 
and die with Icfs relu&ance : but now, fondly 
imagining they lhall for ever enjoy their pre- 
fent polTeflions, when the minifter of death calls 
upon them, and they are fnatched away on a 
fudden, they cannot bear to part with life, be- 
caufe they fo little expedled to be torn from it. 
Obferve that man, who is urging on the work- 
men to iinilh his houfe with all diligence, 
what would he not rather do, if he knew that 
he muft die and leave it to his heir, before he 
had himfelf once fupped in it ? Look on him 
who rejoices that his wife has brought him a 
fon, and entertains his friends on the event, 
and calls the boy by his own name j if he knew 
that the child fliould die in his fcventh year, 
would he, think you, be fo happy at his 
birth ? But he is thinking of ope of his neigh- 
bours, who is happy in a fon that has conquer- 
ed at the Olympic games ; and pays no regard 
to another, who is carrying out his to the laft 
fire: Mark what a croud of ufurers there is 

yonder. 
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yonder, * heaping up their gold ; before they 
will be able to enjoy it, th^y will be called 
away by thofe fame meffengers whom I before 
mentioned to you. 

CHARON. 

I fee it all, and am refledling within my- 
felf, what there can be in life fo very defire- 
able, that the lofs of it fliould appear fo dread- 
ful to them. 

MERCURY. 

Take the happiefl; of their fovereigns, thofe 
who are placed, as we may fay, out of the reach 
of fortune, you will find more wretchednefs 
than felicity amongfl: them: furrounded as they 
are with tumults, fears, confpiracics, hatred, 
wrath, quarrels, flattery, and difquietude, to 
pafs over thofe forfows and diftempers, and 
that perturbation and anxiety of mind, which 
they have in common with the vulgar : it 
would take up, in fliort, as much time to re- 
count their miferics as thofe of their inferiors. 

CHARON. 

I tell you, what. Mercury, I think the lives 
of men may very properly be compared to ; 

* Heaping up^ Agreeable to the refledioii of the 
holy Pfalmift, 

** Man walketh in a vain lhadow, and 'difquleteth him* 
felf in vain : h^, heapeth up riches, and cannot tell whd 
ihall gather them.” 
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you muft have feen thofe bubbles that rife from 
the rapid torrent, and fvvell into a foam : fome 
of them, that are fmall, quickly break and 
difappear, others laft longer, and meeting with 
more in their pafiage, grow to a larger fize; 
but tbefe alfo, in a little time, burft, and arc 
diffolved into nothing ; nor can it be otherwife : 
fuch are the lives of men ; fome long, fome 
fliort, fome fwelled up for a time by a mo- 
mentary blaft, others ceafing to be, almoft as 
foon as they exift : for all muft break and 
vanilh. 

MERCURY. 

Your comparifon, Charon, is as good as Ho- 
mer’s, who compares them to the leaves of 
trees. 

CHARON. 

And yet, fuch as they are, how do men 


* Lean^eSy 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 
Another race the following fpring I applies, 

They fall fucceflive, and fucctflive rife ; 

$0 generations in their courie decay. 

So flourilh thefe when thofe are pafa’d away. 

See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book vi. 1. i8i. 
There is the fanjc thought in the book of EcclefiaHicus, 
‘‘ As of the green leaves of a thick tree, fome fall and 
fome grow : fo is the generation of flefti and blood ; one 
comech to an end, and another is born.*’ 
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employ them, how eagerly do they contend for 
honours, wealth, and empire ; all which they 
mufl leave behind them, and come down to us 
at laft with a Angle farthing ! As we are feated 
on an eminence, fuppofe I fliould call out to 
them as loud as I can, and exhort them to 
leave off their idle purfults, and, in the midft 
of life, ever to have death before their eyes : 

Fools, as ye are, would I fay to them, why 
do you feek after thefe things with fo much an- 
xiety ? Ceafe from your labours, for you can- 
not live for ever: none of thofe things, which 
now appear fo defirable to you, are eternal; 
nor, when you die, can you carry them along 
with you : naked you muft all depart hence; 
your houfes, fields, and riches mufl: go to 
others, and foon change their mafter.” By 
talking thus to them, could I make them hear, 
might not, think you, human life be improved, 
and men grow wifer ? 

MERCURY. 

Blcfs you, friend ; you know not what flaves 
they are to ignorance and error : you may bore 
their ears through before they will hear you : 
they flop them up with wax, as * Ulyffes did 

* The dudilc wax with b^ify hands I mould, 

Tlwti ev’ry ear I barr’d againft the ftrain, 

^nd, from cxcefs of frenzy^ lockM the brain. 

See 'Pope’s Homer’s Odyiley, book xii. I, *08. 
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thofe of his followers, th^t they might not hear 
the fongs of the Syrens. You may (train your 
voice, therefore, till it cracks again : ignorance 
is to them, what Lethe is to you. Some few, 
indeed, there are aniongft them, whofc ears are 
not (hut againlt truth, who fee into things with 
penetration, and know what they are. 

CHARON. 

Shall I call out to them ? 

MERCURY. 

That would be nnnccefTary, becaufe it would 
be only telling them what they know already : 
you fee how, withdrawing themfelves from the 
vulgar, they laugh at the follies of others, nor 
delighted with any worldly enjoyments, but 
meditating their flight from life to the regions 
below ; (hunned and hated by all thofe whofe 
errors they condemn. 

CHARON. 

Noble and generous fouls : but thefe. Mer- 
cury, are very few indeed. 

MERCURY. 

Thcfc, however, muft fuffice : but let us 
get down. 

CHARON. 

One thing more. Mercury, I would fain 
tnow, ,and then our tour would be complete ; 
VoJ-. L C Q I mull 
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Imuft take a view of <he repofitories for human 
bodies, which are dug in the earth, 

MERCURY. 

You mean, what they call monuments, 
tombs, and fepulchrcs ; do you oblcrvc, clofe 
to the cities, thofe heaps of earth, columns, 
and pyramids? thofe are all receptacles for 
dead bodies. 

CHARON. 

Why muft they hang garlands upon them, 
and anoint them with fweet ointments ? Some 
are making fires about the graves, digging 
fofles, pouring wine and honey iniu them, 
and confuming, if I fee light, magnificent 
entertainments in the flames. 

MERCURY. 

In truth, Charon, I cannot conceive what 
bufinefs the dead have with thefe things ; but 
they believe that the de])arred fouls return from 
the lhadcs, hover over the fuppers, and, attrac- 
ed by the fumes, as it were, partake of it, and 
drink the wine and honey out of the fofs. 

•f r/'zw and honry^'] The ancients made libations to the 
dead of blood, honey, wine, &c. to render the ghofts pro- 
pitioLis. Honey was accounted Saytzre a fyinbol, 

or emblem ot death: hence, as fume think, the ghoC.j«.>f 
the deceafed came to be teimed, the infernal gods 

and their oblations See Potter. 
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C HARO N. 

What ! dead men cat and drink, whofe 
heads have no moiftiirc in them! but it is ridi- 
culous to talk fo to you, who carry them down 
every day, and mud know whether, after they 
once get below the earth, they ever return to 
it again. 1 fhouUl be fo(dlfhly employed, in- 
deed, if, with all the bufinefs that I have, I 
lliould be obliged, not only to carry them over, 
but to bring them back again to drink. Fools 
and madmen, as you arc, not to know how 
wide the didance is between the living and the 
dead, and what pafles with us below, where 

* All arc the fame, the man who hath a tomb, 

Or hath it not ; in equal honour there 
Is the pool Irus, and the great Atiides, 

TheiliiCb, or the fair-haii’d Thetib’ fon. 

All dry and witlitr'd aie the fculls that dwell 
In the tail* UMtile meads of alphodel ? 

M E R C U R Y. 

O Hercules ! what a quantity of Homer have 
you pumped ujt ! and now, you put me in mind 
of It, 1 will fliLW you the tomb of Achilles; 
lool;, yonder it is, by the fca fide, near the cape 
of Siga^um ; over againft it Ajax was buried, 
in Rheetium. 

» 

^ Ail at e the fuftjCy Sfft.] This is a parody of Homer, 
rifahUiUgol p.iHiigeb and cxprcllions, felcdted from difie- 
lenr pait^ of his woiks, and humorouily applied by Lucian 
to hlo fubicdt. 
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CHARON. 

It Is not very magni6cent : but fliew nio 
thofc famous cities, which we hear fo much 
about in our lower regions, Nineveh, the re-«- 
Cdence of Sardanapalus ; Babylon, Mycenc, 
Cleone, and Troy itfelf : I remember carrying 
over fo many fiom thence^ that, forten ycais 
together, 1 could never get my boat aftorc, or 
have time to refit her, 

MERCURY. 

Nineveh is totally deftroyed, nor is the Icaft 
veftige remaining of her, to point out uherc 
file once flood. Yonder is Babylon, furround- 
cd by an extenfivc wall, and defended by many 
tow^ers; in a few yeais, Ihc, like Nineveh, 
will be no more, and you may fcarch for her in 
vain. As for Mycene, and Cleone, I am afliam- 
ed to fhew them to you, and, above all poor 
Troy : for I know, when you return, )ou will 
throttle the poor bard for his magnificent enco- 
miums ; thefe were all in their time flourifliing 

* Nine^jch,"] Swift feems to have had this I'alTage in his 
eye, when he wrote the following, 

If neither br^fs nor marble can withftand, 

The mortal force of Tirae's dcflru6Uve hand 5 
If mountains link to vales, i! cities die, 

And lefb’ning rivers mourn their fountains dry : 
When my old caflbe (faid a Welch divine), 

Is out at elbows, why fliou’d I reyine ? 
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and happy, but they are gone ; cities, like men, 
muft perifli ; and, what is more aftonifliing, 
whole rivers alfo, infomuch that not the leaft 
remains of Inachus are now to be found in 
Argos. 

CHARON. 

What, Homer, then avail thy pompous titles 
of facred Troy, fo famed^p/her broad fl:reet«. 

Will built Cleon e, &c. 

But fee, whilfl: we are talking, who are thofe 
yonder, that fight fo, what is the caufe of their 
quarrel ? 

MERCURY. 

Thofe, Charon, arc the Argives and Lacc- 
dainioniai>s, with their dying general Othry- 
adcs, crefting a trophy, and waiting his owoi 
name upon it in his own blood. 

CHARON. 

What is the caufe of the war ? 

MERCURY, 

The very field on which they fight, 

CHARON. 

O the folly of thefe mortals, who are fo Igno- 
rant as not to fee, that if every one of them were 
now mafters of all Peloponnefus, a little fpot 
of fcarce a foot long, muft be all they lhall re- 
<f‘‘ye from jEacus hereafter ; another and an- 

•j* OthvyaJes,^ See Ovid’s Fall, book 11. 1. 665 . 

C c 3 Other 
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other owner fhall till this field, and with their 
ploughs tear up the trophy from its foundation, 
MERCURY. 

It muft, indeed, be fo : but let us get down ; 
put thefc mountains in their places again, and 
away, I to my bufinefs, you to your boat. 1 
ftiall be with you foon, on my old errand. 

C \i^A R O N. 

Mercury, you have highly obliged me, you 
fhall be enrolled amongft the great benefac- 
tors, and I will fet you down amongft my beft 
friends, for helping me to this agreeable tour. 
What wretches arc thefe mortals ! kings, heca- 
tombs, battles, riches, arc all the)' talk and 
think of : but not a fyllable of Charon. 

* BenrfaBors,'] The word or bcnefaflor, wai 

frequently ufed in public infenptioni coins, llatues, &c. 
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In this little Tra8 fever al JPa^n of the ancient 
Theogony, with many ofthf^abfurd Stories pro^ 
pagaicd by the PoeiSy fever ely ridiculed. 

W HEN weconfidcr how ridiculoufly men 
adt with regard to their facrifices, fo- 
iemn fcafts, and fupplications to the gods ; 
what they pray for to, what they expcdl from, 
and what they think of them, I know not whe- 
ther any of us, be he ever fo grave or melan- 
choly, can refrain from laughing, who beholds 
the folly of it. But, before he laughs, might 
he not alk himfclf, whether thofe (hould be call- 
ed good and pious, or rather, on the contrary, 
miferablc wretches, and enemies to the gods, 
who can fuppofe the divine nature fo mean and 
illiberal as to want the aid of man, to rejoice 
in flattery, and to be angry wdien negledled. 
For all the calamities of Avolia, the misfor- 
tunes of the Calydonians, all the batiles and 
flaughter, with I’he deftrudion of * Meleager, 

all, 

• Mdea^^erJ] The {lory is briefly thus : Oeneus, king of 
Calydoii, a city oi .EtoUa, made a facrificc to all the gods, 
C c i}. in 
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all, it fecms, was the work of Diana, who 
was incenfed at being forgotten in the facri- 
fices i fo heinoufly did fhe refent the affront. 

I fee her, methinks, left all alone in heaven, 
whilft the reft of the gods were gone to Oe- 
neus, lamenting, her fate, and complaining what 
a noble feaft flit had been difappointed of. 
Thrice happj^, other hand, muft ave 

efteem thofc JEthiop^ans, whom Jupiter fo 
kindly remembered ; becaufe, as we read in the 
beginning of Homer’s poem, they feafted him, 
and the reft of the gods whom he carried along 
with him, for twelve days. Thus, nothing, it 
lliould feem, of all they do, w’ill they do with- 
out being paid for it, but fell all forts of good 
things to mankind : one, perhaps, buys health 
of them for the fmall price of a heifer; another 
gets riches for four oxen ; a third purchafes a 

in gratitude for a year of remarkable plenty in his kingdom ; 
but happening, cither by chance, oi dcfignedly, to forget 
Diana, flie refented the ncgle«5t, and fent a furious wild 
boar, who ravaged the whole country. Meleager, the fon 
of Ocneus, deftroyed the boar; but a quarrel afterw^ards 
arofe, ftirred up, it feems, by the goddefs, between the 
Curctes and the j^itolians, about the head and ikin oi the 
bead : each party claiming them as the reward of tlicir 
valour : the fEtohans were worfled* and on the brink of 
deftrud'tion, but wcie faved at lad by the valour of 
Icagcr. For a full account, fee Ovid, Met. book viii, 
ilomei’s Iliad, book ix. and* the fiid book of ApOlIodoius* 

king- 
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kingdom with a hecatomb ; for * nine bulls a 
man may return from Troy, fafe and found 
to Pylos ; but the paffage from Aulis to Ilium 
will colt a royal virgin, J Hecubarpurchafed 
the redemption of Troy, of^ Minerva, for 
twelve oxen, and a fine garp^eat. Many things, 
however, we muft fuppotf will come cheaper, 
and may be bought c^^rfcm for' a cock, a gar- 
land, or even a litj|(e common incenfe. For 
this reafon, I fuppofe, Chryfes, the high-prieft, 
an old man, and well fkilled in divine matters, 
after his unfuccefsful attack on Agamemnon, 
expoftulates with Apollo, whom he had bribed 
high for his favour, afks a proper return for it, 

* nine hulU*‘\ When old Neftor returned from Troy, 
to ^^ylos, his native c(^untry, he oftcred up feven oxen to 
Nq tune, in gratitude, as Lucian intimates, for his fafe de- 
liveiy. Teleniachus, when he landed at Pylos, found him 
engsged in this pious ofhee. See Homer’s Odyfley, book 
ili. i he beginning. 

f 'Royal viTglnJl Iphjgenia, daughter of Agamemnon. 
Thi$ jftory is too well known to Hand in need of any illuflra- 
tioni 

J Hecuhat ^r.] See the lixth book of Homer’s Iliad, 
wh;ie Hector retires from the battle, on purpofe to tell He* 
Cf ba to make this faciiPec : 

Twelve young heifers, guihlcfs of the yoke. 

Shall fill ihy temple with a grateful fmoke ; 

But thou, aton’d, by penitence and prayer, 
Ourfelves, our infants, and our city fpare ! 

Pope’s Tranfiation. 

and. 
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and, fcarce refrains from abufe, when he fays, 
§ rhy temple, O good Phoebus, unadorned be* 
fore, with garlands often have I crowned with 
them, and with the thighs of many a bull and 
goat have I fartened thy altars ; but thou think- 
eft no more of me, who have fuffered fo much, 
and holdeft in no elik^em him who has deferved 
fo well of thee.” Thls'*^,>eech made the god fo 
much afliamed of himfcl^!; that he took up his 
arrows, placed himfelf on an eminence near 
the fliips, and fmote the Greciajns, mules, dogs 
and all, with the pcftilence. And, now I am 
fpeaking of Apollo, I will mention fome things, 
which the learned report concerning him. To 
pafs over his unfortunate amours, the flaugh- 
ter of Hyacinrhus, and Daphne^s contempt of 
him, he was condemned for killing the ^ Cy- 
clops, 

f 7"/^ templcJ\ Alluding to tliofe lines fpoken by Chiyfcs, 
in the beginning of the Iliad ; 

If e’er with wreaths I hung the facred fane, 

Or ted the flames with fat of oxen llain j 
God of the filver bow, &c. 

Lucian puts the words into profe, and adds fomething of 
his own, the better to turn k into ridicule. 

* The Cyclops,'] Apollo lamented much the death of his 
fon jEfculapius, but, not being able to revenge his death 
on Jupiter, turned his refenrmcnf againft the Cyclops, who 
made the thunder and lightning which was fuppofed to have 
deflroyed that flimous phylician. Pluto, it feems, had com* 
plained to Jupiter, that his dominions vveic thinned by the 

numbers 
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clops, was banilhed, by | oftracifm, from 
heaven to earth, and fentenced to live like a 
mere mortal : he ferved in Theflaly with Ad- 
nietus, and in Phrygia under LaoiTu&don ; with 
the latter, indeed, not alone, y{jt in company 
with Neptune, both of thepfr^making bricks, 
and hiring themfelves ou», from mere want, to 
build walls, for whl:^h they fay the Phrygians 
never paid them thj^r whole wages, but to this 
day owe them above thirty Trojan drachmas. 

How many things of this kind have the 
poets moft gravely and pompoufly related con- 
cerning the gods ; how many. Hill more fo- 
lemnly, about Vulcan, Prometheus, Saturn, 
Rhea, and almofl: all the family of Jupiter ! 
and this they do, in the beginning of their 
poems, not without invoking the gods to aflift 

numbers of people whom jCfculapiub had cured, and con- 
fequently, kept upon earth. Jupiter, in compliment to his 
bi other, immediately knock’d him o’«thc head. } n w few 
modern phyfwlaiis um the hazard of Jupitei’s diloieafure 
on this account ! 

■f OJftacjfm ] Or^axicTjwo?, fo called from the afTemblies 
giving their votes in an orfctKov, or fiiell. This was a kind 
of popular judgment, or condemnation, peculiar to the 
Athenians, being a fcntcnce of baniniinent againft perfons 
whofe CAtraordanary power and ialluence were thought 
dangerous to the Oatc. It generally lafted for ten years, but 
the baniflicd perfon had, dunng the whole lime, the en- 
joyment of his eflare. No Icfs than fix thoufand cUizeng 
STuuH be in the aflcmbly when the decree was palled. 


them 
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them in their fongs, where, infpired, as it fcems> 
by the deity, they recite, how Saturn cut off 
his father Heaven, and reigned in it, and eat 
tjph is chfruren, like the Grecian Th yeftes ; and 
how, morcovc"-, Jupiter, Rhea having privily 
put a ftone in thh-vyopm of him, was expofed 
in Crete, and nourih^cd by a goat, as Tele* 
phus was by a hind,^Wd Cyrus, the Perfian, 
by a dog; how, afterwards, he expelled his 
father, threw him into priten, and took pof- 
feffion of his kingdom : how he took many 
wives, and, laft of all, Juno, his own fiftcr, 
according to the laws of the Pcrfians and Allv- 
nans : how general a lover he was, and fo given 
to venery, that he foon filled heaven with his 
offspring; fome of ccleftial breed, others of 
terreftrial; mod benevolently transforming him- 
felf into a bull, or a fwan, or an eagle, or a 
fliower of gold ; more changeable than Proteus 
himfelf. How he begot Minerva alone, out 
of his own head, and conceived her in his 
brain : as to Bacchus, we arc told, who was 
fnatched, half-formed, from his burning mo- 
ther, he hid him in his thigh, and when the 
labour-pangs were over, cut him out again. 

Something of the fame kind do they fing con- 
cerning Juno, that, without knowlcgc of man, 
brought forth Vulcan, whom flic conceiv- 
ed 
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edbythc * wind, that unfortunate dirty blacks 
fmith, a dealer in brafs and fire, living in per- 
})etual fmoke, furrounded with furnaces 
flames, fliort of onfe leg, and laj;»e^troifi the 
fall he received, when Jupiter yflircw him out 
of heaven ; if the Lemnians^., indeed, had not 
kindly received him, th-ire would have been 
an end of our Vulcan, who had perifhed like 
Aflyanax, thrown fiom the tower. All this is 
tolerable : but w+fo has not heaid of Pro'uethe- 
us, and what he underwent, for loving man- 
kind too well ! and how Jupiter font him to 
Scythia, hung him upon mounr Cnucafus, and 
placed a vultur near him, to feed every day 
upon his liver. 

He has fuffered fufficiently. Rhea too (for 
this likewife ftiould, perha s, be mentioned); 
how indecently did fhc aCl, and unworthy of 
hcrfelf, an old woman, as fhc is, and worn our, 
the moiher of fo many gods, to love the boys, 
to be jealous, to put the lions to her car, and 
take her Attis about with her; one, befides, 

* Ihe ivinJ,] Pliny believed conceptions of this kind 
to be prob.ible, and iclates them as matters of finTt. It is 
tpld iikewire ot Spanilh mares. I his idea gave rife to an 
cxLcllent pamphlet, publiflicd fonie few years ago, abound- 
ing with wit and humour, under the title of Lucina fine 
Concubira, to which I lefer my readers, if it is now to 
be > piirchafed, 


who 
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who can be of fo f little fcrvice. If thefe things 
are fo, who can be angry with Venus for her 
adcilterics, or Lima for flopping fo often half 
way to mes^r.her Endymioh ? 

But, to fay Vo more of this, let us take poe- 
tical licence, ari>k^er^ up at once into heaven, 
by the fame road as Homer and Hefiod travel- 
led thither, and fee how every thing above is 
adorned and beautified. ^Jjfhat the outfide ' 
is ^ brafs, we know from Vlomer. As foon 
as you come in there, raife your head up, and 
peep about you, or lay along upon your back, 
and look at it, the light becomes more clear, 
the fun emits a purer ray, the ftars fhine 
brighter, we meet with perpetual day, and a 
golden pavement. At the entrance of it are 
the Hou s, who open the gates, then appear 

•j- Lltflc fcwltc 

Virllia enim ipfi fibl excidunt : unde poflea 
Cybelis iacerdotibus mos iile. See Lac^antius. 

^ Brafu'\ Thetis, in the firft book of the Iliad, fays to 
Achilles, 

Then will I mount the hrazen dome — 

But in the fourth book, Homer talks of the gods being met, 
£vr ^r)7r6O0, in golden pavements. Pope, for what rea* 
fon I know not, has turned this pavement into a throne—^ 
they * 

AfTume their thrones of gold, 

Lucian probably mentions thefe two exprellions on purpofo 
to ridicule them, as contradidory to each other. 

Iris 
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Iris and Mcrcur)^ the minifters and meffengers 
of Jove, then Vulcan’s work lliop, filled with 
inftruments of every kind : then comes the reji^ 
donee of the gods, and the palace oi-’Jupitcr: 
all the beautiful work of the lame/dciry. 

f And now Olympus* fliining^areo-'^n fold ; 

The gods, with Jove, affume their rhiones of gold. 

(For when you get iato heaven you muft fpeak 
pompoufly), and look down upon earth, calling 
their eyes on cvery’^dc, to fee if there arc 
any fires lit, or any fumes from the fat rifing 
up before them : if any facrifices arc going for- 
ward, they feaft upon the fmoke, and fuck in 
the blood from the altars, like fo many flics. 
When they fup at home, they have nothing but 
nedtar and ambrofia. Formerly, mortals were 
admitted to cat and drink with them ; Ixion, 
for inftance, and Tantalus ; but they were in- 
folcnr, and told tales, for which they fuffer to 
this da\, and fiom that rime heaven has been 
inacccflible to men. 

Such is the life of the gods. Agreeable to 
it, and fuch as might be expedted, is the re- 
ligion of men ; they hallow groves, dedicate 
mountains, make birds facred, and give to 
every god his f avourite plant. Various nations 
worlhip various deities, and make them fel- 

f And now Olympus , See Iliad, beginning of book iv. 

low- 
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Jow-citizens ; the Delphian and Delian has his 
Apollo, the Athenian his Minerva, (the J name 
-i^fficiently points out the affinity), the Argive 
his JunQ^ the Mygdonian his Rhea, the Pa- 
phiaii his "^'enus ; and, as to Jupiter, the Cre- 
tans affcrt, noSs^only that he was born and bred 
up amongfl: them, tut fhew his tomb alfo : we 
have therefore been niifta^^en all this time, in 
fuppoling that Jupiter thundered, and rained, 
and did every thing elf^^^and torgot that he 
was dead, and buried with the Cretans. 

When they have built temples for them, 
left they Ihould be without a houfe, or an al- 
tar, they procure images and rcfcmblances of 
them, calling in the alfiftance of a ♦ Praxi- 
teles, Polycletus, or Phidias : thefe, though 
how they came to the “f- fight of the gods I 
know not, give you an cxadl reprefentation of 

J namc^ The city of Athens took its name foim 
ABvmt Athene, Minerva, its protedrefs. 

* Praxitclaj^c,] The three eminent fculptors of Greece. 

'f Ttf the fight . Agreeable to this idea of Lucianjs, is a 
very pretty epigram, which we meet with in the Antholq^ 
gia, which pays no little compliment to one of the ingeni- 
ous artifls abovemcntloned, and which is thus tranflated by 
Addifon. Venus is fuppofed thus to addrefs Praxiteles. 

Anchifes, Paris, and Adonis too, 

Have feen me naked, and expos’d to view : 

All this I frankly own, without denying ; 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying ? 
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them : Jupiter has a long beard, Apollo is for 
ever young. Mercury juft approaching to man- 
hood, Neptune has his blue hair, and Minerva 
her blue eyes. Thofe who enter the £cmple"i 
behold not the Indian ivory, or Thra<iian gold ; 
but the very fon of Saturn and^Rhed is brought 
down upon earth by Phidias, and ordered to 
prcfide over the Pefaean deferts, and to think 
himfelf well off, if, at , the Olympic games, 
once in J five years, stkiy one, perchance, fliall 
honour him with a facrifice. 

When the altars, and the edifts, and the luft- 
ral vafes, are prepared, they bring the vidlim ; 
the hufbandman his plough-ox, the fliepherdhis 
flieep, the goat-herd his goat; fome offer a cake, 
or a little incenfe; and a very poor man, per- 
haps, appeafes thfe deity only by killing his 
hand. But, to return to the facrificers ; they 
crown the animal with garlands, firft taking 
care that it is whole and perfed:, that nothing 
impure and unworthy fhould be offered up; 

J Fi^ve years,"] The Olympic games, celebrated at Olym- 
pia, a city of Elis, in honour of Olympian Jupitip^r, re- 
turned every five years, becaufe, according to Paufanias, 
the brothers, called the Idaei Daityli, of whom Hercules, 
the founder of thefe games, was the elder, w'ere five in 
number. They lartccf alfo five days. For a full and' com- 
prehenfive view of this fubjc£t, I would refer ray readers 
to the late learned Mr. Gilbeit WefPs DifTertation, fub- 
joined to his excellent tranllation of Pindar. 

VoL. I. D d 
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they lead it then to the altar, and, in fight of 
the god, murther it; the creature making a 
melancholy noife, which they interpret as a 
lucky QiT)en, and accompany the dying founds 
with the'^yfititc : who can fuppofe but that the 
gods muft DQ highly plealed with fuch a fight ? 

The edift fets forth, that none mud dare 
to enter into the interior part of the temple 
with impure hands but the high-prieft, him* 
felf, fiands all over bl^l, like the * Cyclops, 
pulling out the heart and the entrails, ^ fprink* 
ling the blood upon the altars, and perform- 
ing every thing that is good and pious ; then, 
lighting the fire, he places on it the goat with 
his (kin, and the flicep with his wool on : then 
a holy fume, worthy of the deity, afeends, 
and penetrates into, and diffufes itfelf by de- 
grees, all over heaven. The Scythian leaves 
all vidiims, which he thinks an ignoble fa- 
crifice, and offers up men at the altar of Di- 
jpia : and with this the goddefs is well pleafed, 

* T/je Cychfs,'] Polypheme. See Homer’s Odyfiey, 
book xii. 

•f- Sprinkling the hhod^ This part of the heathen 

facrifice, we find pra^fifed by the Hebrews in the Molaic 
t^fpenfation, In the place where* they kill the burnti* 
oftenng ihall they kill the irefpafs-ofi'ering, and the bl()o4 
thereof (Ixall be fprinkled round about the altar.” Lev it. 
vii. 


Tbefe 
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Theie culloms, perhaps^ arc not worfe than 
what we meet with amongft the Phrygians, 
Lydians, and Affyrians. But if you go into 
Egypt you will fee many things truly worthy 
of heaven and the gods : Jupiter 'with the 
face of a ram, the ndble Mercury with that 
of a dog. Pan a goat ail over; one in the 
(hape of I ibis, another of a crocodile, an** 
other of an ape. 

^ But, if flili moie it is tky wi(h to learn, 
there you will hear fophifts, feribes, and pro* 
phets, with rbeiir heads lhaved, who will tell 
you, (crying out beforehand, drive away the 
prophane from thefc doors), that the gods, 
afraid of the rebellion of their enemies, the 
giants, fled into ^gypt; where, in hopes of 
being concealed, they took the lhapes, one of 
a goat, another of a ram, every one, in fhort, 
that of feme beaft or bird ; and that this was 
the caufe of their appearing in fuch forms to 
this day. Thus has it been written above ten 
thoufand years ago, in the inner^parts of the 
temples. 

J Crocodilon adorat 

Pars hac, ilk pa’ret faturam ferpentibus Iberi. , 

For a full account of ^Egyptian worfliip, I refer my readers 
to the Menfa Ifiaca of Fignorius, 

§ ^^‘0 From a line in Homer. 

Dda 
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With regard to the facrifices amongft them, 
they arc the fame as the others, except that 
they ftand round, and weep over the viftirn 
thafisflain : others bury after they have de- 
ftroyed itt but if Apis, the chief of their gods, 
dies, who is it that prizes their hair fo much 
as not to cut it off immediately, and fhew his 
naked grief uptn his head, even if be had 
the purple locks of Nifus ? Apis, you muft 
know, is a god fele^ed" from the herd, voted 
fo for his excellency, being handfomer and 
more venerable than the common oxen. Thefe 
tales are believed bv the multitude, who want 
only an Heraclitus, or Democritus ; one to 
laugh at their folly, the other to deplore their 
ignorance. 


THE 
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SALE OF PHILOSOPFIERS. 

A DIALOGUE. 

7he Title of this Dialogue in the Original is B»«tf 
which Tranjlators have interp7'eted^ Vi- 
TARUM Auctio, or, Auction of Lives: 
but where there is no Bidding one upon another^ 
we cannot, with any Propriety, call it an Auftion : 
we have^ indeed^ no Authority to fuppofe the 
Ancients acquainted with this Method of felling 
Goods, at leaf, according to our modern Idea 
of it; I have therefore called it, what it cer* 
tainly is, The Sale of Philosophers, whom 
Lucian thinks proper to put up, as fo many 
Slives, in the Market-Place, The abfurd T mets. 
Modes, and Principles of every Sell are here ex- 
pojed zvith infiisitc Humour. It may not be im^ 
proper to ohfei^ve, that throughout this Dialogue, 
by the Lifer?/ the Philofopher {a peculiar mode of 
Expreffion) is mderjlood, the Pkilojopher himjeif 

JUPITER. 

P repare the feats there, and get the 
place ready for the company ; bring out 
the goods in order, but brufh them up firft, 
that they may appear handfome, and invite 
D 3 cuflomers 
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cuftomers to purchafe them. You, Mercury, 
muA be crier, and give notice to the buyers to 
affemble at the place of fale : we intend to fell 
philofophers of every fe£t and denomination 
whatfoever : if they cannot pay ready money 
for th^, they may give fecurity, and we will 
trufl them till next year. 

MERCURY. 

A large croud is already affembled : we muft 
have no delay. 

JUPITER. 

Begin the fale then. 

MERCURY. 

Who fliall we put up fiift ? 

JUPITER. 

This Ionian, with the * long hair ; he feema 
to be a’refpc&able perfbnage. 

MERCURY. 

You, Pythagoras, comedown here, and fhcvv 
yourfelf to the company. 

JUPITER! 

Now cry him. 

MERCURY. 

Here, gentlemen, { prefent you with the beft 
and moft venerable of the whole profellion. 

* Long hair.} Pythagoras, lamblichus calls. Inin, 'O w 
Zofw the hatnian with the long hair. See alfo 

Diogeaes X^rthis. 
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Who bids for him ? Which of you wHhes to 
be more than- man ? Which of you would be 
acquainted with the f harmony of the univerfe, 
and defire to live a fecond time in the world ? 

BIDDER. , 

The appearance of him is not amifs ; but 
what is his principal fkill In ? 

MERCURY. 

Arithmetic, aflronomy, prognoftics, geome- 

• 

f Harmony of the um<uerfe^ ^^0 Pythagoras aflTerted 
that the world was made according to mulical proportion ; 
and that thcTCveia planets, betwixt heaven and the earth, 
which govern the nativities of mortals, have an harmoni- 
ous motion, and intervals correfpondent to mufical diato- 
nics, rendering various founds according to their feveral 
heights, fo confonant as to make the fweetefl melody, or 
what we call the harmony of fhe fpheres. He likewife told 
us, which we may believe or bot as we think proper, how 
many ftadia there are betvvijxt the earth and every Har ; 
from the earth to the moon is ' 2600 lladia, and that dif- 
tance, according to mulical proportion, is a tone ; from the 
moon to Mercury, half as much, or a hemitone; from 
thence to Phofphorus (the ftar Venub), another hemitone; 
fiom thence to the fun, a tone and a half; thus the fun is 
diftant from the earth, three tones and a half, or dia- 
pente ; from the moon, two and a half, or diatelTaron j from 
the fun to Mars, otie tone, from thence to Jupiter, a he- 
mitone; from thence to thehigheft heaven, another hemi- 
tone ; from heaven to the fun, diatefTaron 5 and from heaven 
to the top of the earth, fix tones, or a diapafon concord : 
he refened, moreover, to other fiars, many things which 
the ancient muficians treat of, and held that til the world 
was enharmonic# See Stanley's Life of Pythagoras. 
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try, mufic, enchantment : a tip top prophet, I 
affure you. 

BIDDER. 

May I afk him a few quedlons ? 

MERCURY. 

Afk hinfi, and welcome. 

BIDDER. 

What countryman are you ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

A Samian. 

I D D' E R. 

Where were you educated ? 

pythagorHs, 

In .®gypt, amongfl: the wife men there. 
•BIDDER. 

Well, and if I buy you, what will you teach 
me ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

1 lhall teach you nothing, but recall things 
to your memory. 

BIDDER. 

How will you do hat ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

By fill ft puiifying your foul, and wafting 
away the unclean parts of it. 

BIDDER. 

But fuppofc it is purified ’already, how are 
you to recall the memory ? 
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PYTHAGORAS, 

Firft by long repofe, filence, and faying no- 
thing for ^ five whole years. 

BIDDER. 

This may be good inftrudion for the f fon 
of Croefus ; but I want to talk, and not to be 
a ftarue. And^ after this five years filence, what 
is to be done next ^ 

P YTHAGORAS. 

You will be exercifcd in mulic and geometry. 

BIDDER. 

An excellent method, indeed ; fo we muft 

* For five ycarsJl The injunfhon of five years fi- 

lence, faid to be laid by Pythagoras oa all his dlfciples, pro- 
bably meant no more, than a prohibition from attempting 
to teach or infirucl others, till they had fpcnt that portion 
of time 111 fully ac<]uainting themfelves with every part of 
his doctrine : an lnjun<ftion very proper in every age, and 
which would not be unferviceable in our own, by prevent- 
ing many of our raw young divines from expofing ihero- 
felv^s in the pulpit, before they have read their Greek Tef- 
tament. 

f Sott of CreefusJ] This alludes to the following fiory. 
The fbn of Creefus, king of Lydia, who w'as born dumb, 
and had continued fo to the age of maturity, attending his 
father to battle, faw a foldier, in the heat of the engage- 
ment, lifting up his fword over the head of Croefus ; the 
appi eheiifion of a father’s imminent danger worked fo power- 
fully on the mlhd of an affeftionate child as onafudden to 
loofen his tongue, which had been tied up for fo many 
years, and he cried out immediately, Soldier, do not 
kill Croefus.” 


be 
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be fidlcrs firft brfbre we can be wife men. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Then you muft learn figures. 

BIDDER. 

1 c&Q count already. , 

PYTHAGORAS. 

How do you count ? 

B I b D IB R. 

One, two, three, four 

pyth’ago'r as. 

There now ; you fee : what you call * four 
are ten, the perfeft triangle, and our great oath. 

BIDDER. 

Now, bji the great oath, the holy four, 

• Four are ten,'] i, e, i, 2, 5, 4, makeup ten,— The 
Pythagoreans, feeing they could not exprefs incorporeal 
forms and firft principles, had recourfe to numbers. Four^ 
or the tetrad, was efteemed the moft perfedl number, the 
primary and primogerieous, which they called the root of 
all things. Ten is the tetradys, or great number, com- 
prehending all arithmetical and harmonical proportion. 
All nations, Greeks and Barbarians, reckon to that, and 
no farther. Now the tetrad is the power of the decad, 
for before we arrive at the perfection of the decad, we 
find an united perfection in the tetrad, the decad being made 
up by addition of i, 2% 3, 4. See Stanley's Hiftoryof 
Philofophy, p. 3$i» 

This whimfical kind of reafoning, as praCUfed by the Py- 
thagoreans, a fine fbnd'of ridicule for the laughing 
Lucian, 


never 
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never did I hear fuch facred and divine dif- 
courfe. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

After this, ftranger, I will inftruft-ttr&e con- 
cerning the earth, and the wat», and the fire, 
what their adiion is, whM their body, and how 
they are moved. 

BIDDER. 

Have fire, air, and water, a fliape then ^ 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Moft manifeftly ; for without form or body 
Low could they be moved? hence you will 
learn that god himfelf is number and harmony. 

BIDDER. 

Wonderful, indeed ! 

PYTHAGORAS. 

, Befides this, I fliall convince you, that you 
yourfelf, a fecming individual, appear to be 
one, and in reality are another. 

BIDDER. 

How fay you ? that I, who now converfe with 
you, am not myfelf, but another ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

At prefentyou arc here, but formerly you ap- 
peared in another body, and und^r another 
name, and, hereafter, you fitall be changed 
into a different perfon. 
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BIDDER. 

Sayeft thou that I lhall be immortal, and 
put on different forms ? but enough of this. 
How arc you with regard to diet ? 

FYTHApORAS. 

1 eat no animal food ; but abflain from no- 
thing clfe, except beans. 

BIDDER. 

And why do you hate beans ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

They arc facred, and their nature is marvell- 
-ous : in the firft place, they arc all over geni- 
tals: take a young bean, and (trip the Ikin 
off, and you will find it an exadt reprefentation 
of the virile member and its appurtenances. 
Moreover, if you leave it in the open air for 
a certain number of moonlight nights, it will 
turn to blood. And what is more, the * Athe- 
nian law' enjoins that their magiftrates (hall be 
cLofen by a ballot of beans. 

* At) enlan //rtu.] The mod arifcient way of deter- 
mining matters in courts of jufticewas by black and white 
fea-fliclls ; they afterwards ufed pellets of brafs, which were 
at length C3.chaDged for black and white beans, a mode of 
bnllotting uiiich wC have ourfclvcs adopted, Lucian, alter 
mentioning other fupcrjflitious notions of the Pythagoreans 
with refpeft to beans, humorouily introduces this, which he 
fuppofes might be juft as good a rcafon for abftaining 
from beans aa,any of the reft. 
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BIDDER. 

Wonderful is all ffiou haft faid, and worthy , 
of a facred charadfer : but ftrip, for 1 muft fee 
you naked. O Hercules ! he has got*V-f gol- 
den thigh : furely he is no mortal, but a J god. 

I muft buy him by all iheaiis. What do you 
value him at } 

MERCURY. 

Ten minae. 

BIDDER. 

I will give it : he is mine, 

JUPITER. 

Write down the buyer^s name, and whence 
he comes. 

MERCURY. 

He feems to be an Italian, and one of thofc 
who inhabit that part of Greece which lies 
round about Croton and Tarentum: the truth 
is, he. IS not bought by one, but by three or 
four hundred of them, who are to poflefs him 
in common. 

f A golden thigh.'] The floryof .the golden thigh is men- 
tioned by Porphyry, lamblichub, and feveral other writers; 
Origen alone has turned the golden into an ivory one. 

I But a god,] Alluding to the lall of what are generally 
called the Golden Verfes of Pythagoras. 

©wf flijutcpoTo;, tfKtrt 

Thou (halt not he a mortal, but a god. 

JU. 
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JUPITER. 

Well, let them take him away : bring out 
another. 

MERCURY. 

Would you have that dirty fellow, from 
Pontu* ? 

JUPITER. 

By all means. 

MERCURY. 

Hark ye ! you round-lhoulders, with the lat- 
chel on your back, come this way, and walk 
round the bench. Here is a charafter for you, 
gentlemen, manly, noble, free : who bids here ? 

BIDDER. 

What is that you fay, cryer ? fell a freeman ! 

MERCURY. 

Yes. 

BIDDER. 

And are not you afraid he Ihould fummon 
you to the Areopagus for making him a Have ? 

MERCURY. 

He never minds being fold ; for he thinks 
himfelf free in every place. 

BIDDER. 

But what ufe can I make of fuch a dirty 
Bt-looking fellow ! unlefs I wanted a digger, 
or a water* carrier. 

MERCURY. 

O he is'fitter for a porter at your door ; you 

will' 
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will find him faithful as a dog; ^ a dog, indeed, 
he is called. 

BIDDER. 

What fort of a fellow is he ; and wljat docs 
he profefs himfeif ? 

MERCURY. 

Aik him, that is the bcft way. 

BIDDER. 

I am afraid, by his fierce furly countenance^ 
that he will bark at me when 1 come near him, 
or perhaps bite : do not you fee how he takes 
np his ftaff, knits his brow, and looks angry 
and threatening ? 

MERCURY. 

Do not be afraid of him, he is quite tame. 

BIDDER. 

In the firft place, then, good man, of what 
country are you ? 

DIOGENES. 

Of all countries. 

BIDDER. 

How is that ? 

DIOGENES. 

I am a citizen of the world. 

BIDDER. 

Who are you a follower of? 

• A indeed J] For the appellation^J refer the reader 
to a former note. Lacian’s accoiint of the Cynic |>hi« 
lofopheris excellent. 
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DIOGENES. 

Hercules. 

BIDDER. 

I fee you refemble him by the club ; have 
you got the lion*s Ikin too ? 

DIOGENES. 

My lion*s Akin is this old cloak : I wage war, 
like him, againft pleafures,, aot, indeed, by 
* command, but of my own free will, appoint- 
ed to reform the world. 

B I D D E*R. 

A noble delign : but what is your art, and 
in what does your principal knowlegc confift ? 

DIOGENES. 

I am the deliverer of mankind, the phyfi- 
cian of the pafEons, the prophet of univerfal 
truth and liberty. 

BIDDER. 

Well, Mr. prophet, if I buy you, in what 
manner will you iiiftrudl me ? 

DIOGENES. 

I ftiall take you firft, ftrrp you of all your 
finery, put you on an old cloak, keep you 
poor, make you work hard, lie upon the 
ground, drink water, and take what food you 
can get : if you have any riches^ at my com- 

^ By command^ The labours of Hercules were all per- 
formed by command of Eutyfiheus, at the iaftigation of 
Juno. 
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maud you mufl: throw them into the fea: wife, 
children, and country you muft take no notice 
of, deeming them all trifles : you muft leave 
your father^s houfe, and live in a fepulohre, 
fome deferred tower, or a tub. ,Your fcrip, 
however, lhall be full of lupines, and parch- 
ments, fcrawled over * on the outfide. In this 
condition you fliall fay you are happier than 
the f great king. If any body beats or tor- 
ments you, you lhall think it no hardflilp, nor 
complain of it. 

BIDDER. 

How ! not complin when I am beaten : I 
have not the Ihell of a crab or a tortoife. 

DIOGENES. 

You lhall fay, with a very little alteration, 
what Euripides did. 

BIDDER. 

What’s that? 

* On the outfide People of faftilon never wrote but 011 
the infide of the parchment, though the poorer fort made 
tife of the outhde alfo. Juvenal alludes tathts in his hril 
Satire, 

Scriptus et in tergo, &c. 

+ The great kingS\ Th^ kingof Perfia, 

hi ext t»tov ko/m ; 

Ariftophanes in his Plutus, ver. 1 70. 

So Horace alfo, 

Perfarum vigui rege beatior. 

Vuu J. E e 
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DIOGENES. 

My mind Is hurt, but my tongue fhall 
not complain. But now, mind how you are to 
behave: you mufl be bold, faucy, and abufive 
to ev?ry body, kings and beggars alike ; this 
is the way to make them look upon you, and 
think you a great man. Your voice fliould be 
barbarous, and your fpeech diffonaiit, as like 
a dog as pofEble ; your countenance rigid and 
inflexible, and your gait and demeanor fuit- 
able to it ; every thing you fay favage and un- 
couth : modefly, equity, and moderation you 
muft have nothing to do with : never fi.ffcr a 
blufc to come upon yourchcek : fcck the mofl: 
public and fr^uented place,' but when you are 
there defire to be alone, and permit neither 
friend nor ftranger to affociate with you ; for 
thefc things are the ruin and deflrudtion of 
power and empire. Do that boldly, before 
every body, which nobody elfc w^ould do even 
in § private, and let your amours be as ridicul- 
ous as poffiblc : at length, if you chufe it, you 
may die writli eating a raw j] polypus, or an 

onion. 

X Csfc.] See the of Euripides, v. 

611. , 

{ InprivauS\ Quid ego de Cynicisloquar f fays 
tmfi, quibus in propatulo colrc cum conjugibus mo» fuit? 
Sic Crates cum tixore palam in poeclle rem habuit. 

\\ A polypus Alluding to the death of Democritus, 

who. 
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onion. And this felicity I heartily wifli you 
may attain to. 

B I D D E* R. 

Away with thee : thy tenets are filthy, and 
abhorrent to humanity. 

DIOGENES. 

But hark ye, friend, after all, mine is the 
eafieft way, and )’^ou may go it without any 
trouble : it is a fhort cut to glory ; you will 
want no education, learning, or trifles of that 
fort : be you ever fo ignorant, a coblcr, a fau- 
fage-monger, a blackfmith, or a futler, you 
will not be a whit the lefs admired, provided 
you have but impudence enough, and a good 
knack at abufe. 

BIDDER. 

I want you not for fuch things : you may 
ferve, however, by and by, for a failor, or a 
gardener, if he will fell you for two oboli. 

MERCURY. 

Aye, aye, take him ; for he is fo trouble- 
fome, makes fuch a noife, and is fo abufive and 
infolent to every body, that we lliali be glad to 
get rid of him. . 

who, fome fay, died in this manner. Laertius, however, 
affures us, that he lited to the* age of a inindred, and died 
of old age. 
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JUPITER. 

Come, call up another : let us have that Cy- 
renian there, in purple, with the garland on. 

MERCURY. 

Now, gentlemen, draw near : this a valu- 
able commodity, indeed, and demands a rich 
purchafer. The fweet, the lovely, the thrice 
happy : which of you longs for pleafure ? Which 
of you buys my mofl, * delicate of all philo- 
fophers ? 

BIDDER. 

Come this way, you, and tell me what you 
know ; I will buy you if you are good for any 
thing. 

, MERCURY. 

Do not difturb him, friend, nor afk him any 
queftions ; for he is fo tipfy, and his tongue 
faulters fo, he cannot anfwer you. 

BIDDER. 

What man in his fenfes then would buy fuch 
a debauched good-for-nothing fellow! How 
he fmells of ointment ! flaggers as he walks, 

* Moji delicate^ bV.] AriUippus (fee Stanley), chief of 
the Cyrenalc fe£t of philofophers : he leaned to the doc* 
trine of Epicurus, and, from what we can gather concern- 
ing him, was rather of bafe principles* Pope, however, 
has put him into better company than Lucian, if now alive, 
would probably think him fit for, 

^ Like Ariftippus, or St. Paul, 

— Grow all to all. 
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and goes all a-wry ! but tell me yourfelf, Mer* 
cury, what is he good for ? 

MERCURY. 

To fum up his charader, he is a boon com- 
panion, and an excellent toper; .very fit, in 
company with a fidler, to wait upon a luxuri- 
ous and intriguing mafter; an expert cook, 
extremely knowing in dainties, and, in fliort, 
a perfcdl: matter in the fcience of luxury. He 
was brought up, apd ferved under the tyrants 
of Sicily, with whom he was in high efteem : 
the whole of his philofophy confitts in treat- 
ing every thing with indifference, enjoying as 
much as he can, and induftrioufly fearching 
after pleafure wherever it can be met with. 

BIDDER. 

You mutt look for another buyer amongft 
the rich and great; I cannot afford to purchafe 
fuch a very merry companion. 

MERCURY. 

I fancy, Jupiter, he mutt ftay with us, for 
nobody will buy him. 

JUPITER. 

Let him ftandonone fide. Bring out another, 
or let us have thofe * two, one from Abdera, 
that is always laughing, the other from Ephe- 

fus^ 


^ Tivoli Democritus and Heraclitus. 

Ees 
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fus, that is for ever crying ; we will fell them 
both together. 

'MERCURY. 

Come down, you, and ftand here in the mid- 
dle. Take notice, gentlemen, I am putting 
up two of the heft and wifeft philofophers in the 
world. 

BIDDER. 

O Jupiter! what a contrail ! one never ceafes 
laughing, the other feems to lament the lofs of 
fomebody; for he is weeping perpetually. 
Hark ye, you, what do you laugh at ? 

DEMOCRITUS. 

Can you alk me ? Every thing you have is 
ridiculous, and you yourfelves as ridiculous. 

BIDDER. 

Sayell thou fo ? You laugh at us all then, 
and think every thing we have is of no value ! 

DEMOCRITUS. 

Moll certainly : there is nothing ferious in 
them : all is vanity : the fport of atoms : all 
inhnite, all undeiinable. 

BIDDER. 

No fuch thing : you are vain indeed, and un- 
defineable yourfelf. What infolcnce ! you will 
never have done .laughing — Bus now to you, 
friend,' for you I had .rather talk with : what is 
it you cry for ? 


HERA- 
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HERACLITUS. 
Stranger^ I think all the affairs of men dc- 
ferve our lamentation and our tears, nor is 
there any thing belonging to them that is not 
doomed to mifery ; therefore do I weep and 
lament. The prefent evil I hold not fo great, 
biitthofe to come are terrible indeed : the burn- 
ing and total deftrudtion of all things. I la- 
ment that nothing is firm and permanent, but 
all mixed, as it were, into one bitter potion, 
painful pleafurc, ignorant knovvlege, great 
is final 1, and high is low, for ever turning about 
and changing in the childhood of human life. 

BIDDER. 

What then would you call life? 

HERACLITUS. 

A child playing, throwing marbles about, 
and quarrelling. 

-BIDDER. 

What are men ? 

HERACLITUS. 

Mortal gods*. 

Painful pkafurcf\ The followers of 

HeiacUtU!? Talked sUfo of axatfo^f wro^oi; aoipm, €cer^ifg 
BvariQiar with a hundred other quaintuefles of the fame 
kind, merely to puzxlc and perplex. Hippocrates, in his 
trearife De Diseta, gives a particular account of Hera- 
clitus’s philofophy, to which 1 refer my readers. 

E e 4 
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BIDDER. 

And what the gods? 

, HERACLITUS. 

Immortal men. 

BIDDER. 

You talk in riddles and 'f griphi, friend ; 
like the Loxian Apollo, you fpeak nothing 
clear or intelligible. 

HERACLITUS. 

I trouble not my head about you. 

BIDDER. 

Nobody, therefore, in their fenfes will pur- 
chafe you. 

HERACLITUS. 

I command you all to weep, buyers or no 
buyers, great and fmalJ, one with another. 

BIDDER. 

This borders upon melancholy madnefs. I 
will have nothing to dO with cither of them. 

MERCURY. 

Neither of thefe, then, will go off, I find. 

JUPITER. 

Put up another. 

MERCURY. 

Would you have the Athenian ? the prating 
man ? 

4 Grtphi^ The griphi were not very difierent from our 
riddles and conundrums, though they required, perhaps, a 
little more learning to unravel them. See Athenseus, book x. 

JUPI. 
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JUPITER. 

Aye. 

MERCURY. 

Come hither, you Sir : here, gentlemen, is 
the good, the prudent, the molt holy : who 
bids for him ? 

BIDDER. 

Tell me. Sir, what arc your perfeftions ? 

SOCRATES. 

I am fond of boys, and a great proficient in 
the art of love. 

BIDDER. 

Then I muft not buy you, for I wanted a tu- 
tor for my child, who is very handfome. 

SOCRATES. 

And who is fitter than myfelf to take care of 
a beautiful youth ? I am no lover of the body ; 
it is the beauty of the foul that I admire : be not 
alarmed, though they lie under the fame • co- 
vering with me, they will tell you I never 
hurt them. 

* Tie fame cevering-l The ftoiy, here allnded to, is told 
at large by Alcibiadet, in tbeSympofium of Plato, to which 
I refer the curious reader. Lucian ia not the only writer 
who has attacked the charaSer of Socrates with regard to 
his psederafty. The (ilcnce, however, of contetnporaty au- 
thors on this head, panicularly Ariftophanes, who treated 
him fo feverely in other refpe^, feeras to exculpate him 
from any enme of this nature.' 
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BIDDER. 

A lover of bojj^s, and think of nothing but 
their minds ! under the fame covering too. It 
Is rather incredible. 

SOCRATES. 

By the -j- dog and plane-tree, but it is fa. 
BIDDER. 

0 Hercules ! what ftrange kind of gods to 
fvvear by ! 

SOCRATES. 

How ! is not the dog a god ? Knowcft thou 
not how great Anubis is in JEgypt, and Sirius 
in heaven, and Cerberus in hell ? 

BIDDER. 

You are right ; I was miftaken : but what is 
your manner of living ? 

SOCRATES. 

1 live in a certain city, which I built myfelf, 
in a new ^ republic, and abide by my own laws. 

B I 

-f* By the That is, by Cerberus ; this is called 

'Pei§afxit(in>oi 0^x0$, the oath of Rhadamanthus, who, itfeems, 
made a law that his fubjedh flboald, fwear thus (for a very 
"ood reafon), turtf rtf /*i? tir* va<rn> that they 

might not nuike uic of tlic names of the gods on ever}' trifl- 
ing occafion: Socrates, therefore, did it confeientioufly, 
and with a pious mtenrion. Lucian’s making him fwear 
this iirange oath puts u$ in mind of Bobadil’s fwearing by 
the fomoi Pharaoh, &c. 

* JupuilicJ] Alluding to Plato’s famous tradtDe Rc- 
publica. My readers will obferve, that this account of So- 

crates 
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BIDDER. 

I fhould be glad to hear one of them* 
SOCRATES. 

1 will tell you one that I made, the greateft 
of them all, concerning women : it is enadfed, 
that none fliall be the property of any particular 
perfon ; but that as many as pleafe may come 
in for a lharc of her after marriage. 

BIDDER. 

How is that ! annul the laws againft adultery ! 
SOCRATES. 

Ave, by Jove, and put an end at once to 
all the idle talk about fuch trifles. 

BIDDER. 

And what have you decreed with regard to 
boys in the flower of their youth ? * 
SOCRATES. 

Thefe are referved for the good and brave, as 
their reward after any noble and great adlion. 

BIDDER. 

What amazing generofity ! But what is your 
great difeovery, the crown, as it were, of your 
wifdom ? 

SOCRATES, 

The ideas and refemblances of things : for 
know, of whatever thou beholdeft, the earth, 
and all belonging to it, heaven, and the fea on 

crates is meatit by Lucfcn as a ridicule on erciy part of the 
Platonic philofophy. 

the 
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the outfidc of this world, there are certain invi* 
fible images. 

BIDDER. 

And where are they ? 

SOCRATES, 

No where ; * if they could be in any place, 
they would not be at all. 

BIDDER. 

I fee no fuch images as you talk of. 

SOCRATES. 

And no wonder ; for the eyes of your foul 
arc blinded: but I fee the images of all things: 
I fee another body of thine, not vifiblc to the 
corporeal eye, and another of myfclf: every 
thing, in Ihort, is double. 

BIDDER. 

You are fo wife, and fo lharp-fighted, I muft 
purchafe you — What do you alk for him ? 

MERCURY. 

You muft give me two talents. 

BIDDER. 

I take him at that price. I will pay you the 
money prefcntly. 

♦ Ifthty ctntid, See Stanley’s Plato. The PJato- 
nic elo£hine of ideas is, to fay tbe truth, very obfeure 
and YinintelUi^ble, as may be ieen by confulting the worka 
of that philoibpher, and Euctan has accordingly reprefent* 
ed it & ri^culous light. . ^ 


M £ 
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MERCURY. 

What is your name ? 

BIDDER. 

•f Dion of Syracufe. 

MERCURY. 

Take him away, and fpced you well with 
him. Now, Epicurus, Imuftcallyou. Who 
buys him ? This, gentlemen, is a difciple of 
the laughing philofopher, and the drunken one, 
whom I juft now. put up to fale : he has the 
advantage of them both in one thing, that he 
has more wickednefs in him. Moreover, he is 
very good-natured, and a great lover of eating. 

BIDDER. 

What is the price of him 

MERCURY. 

Two minsB. 

BIDDER. 

Take them ; but tell me what food is he 
moll fond of ? 

MERCURY. 

He lives upon fweet things, fuch as have 
the tafte of honey, particularly, figs* 

f Dhn cf Syracu/fJ] See Comelius Nepo$*» Life of Dion. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Plato was fold in Sicily for 
twenty minsB. Book xr. p. 461. 

{ A difttple^ fs'r.] Epicurus H called a dticiple of De* 
mocritus, becaufe he adopted his theory of atoms ; and of 
Arillippus alto, becaufe hia‘ ideas of fcnfual pleafuie were 
fuppofed to coincide, in a great meafurc, with thole of that 
celebrated philofopher. BID* 
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BIDDER. 

They are eafily procured ; I will buy him a 
load of— good ♦ Carlans, 

JUPITER. 

Call another: him yonder, with the bald 
pate and forrowful countenance, from the Por« 
ticOf 

MERCURY. 

Well thought on : for a number of people 
are got, I fee, about the market-place, in ex- 
pe&ation of him. I am now, gentlemen, go- 
ing to fell the mofl: perfedl of all men, virtue 
itfelf : which amongft you is defirous of cn- 
groffing all knowlege ? 

BIDDER, 

What fayeft thou ? 

MERCURY. 

He alone is wife, be alone is beautiful, juft, 
brave, a rhetorician, a legiflator, a monarch, 
and what not ? 

BIDDER. 

An excellent cook too, I fuppofe, a cobicr, 
a fmitb, and fo forth. 

MERCURY. 

So it feems. 

* ' Car iansJ] u c* Carian figs : the belf figs came from 
; thofe of Carla were an iaferlor fort, and generally 
given to Haves, and for this rcafon, as being cheaper, they 
are preiSsiitd by the pnrcha&r of Epicurus, for whom he 
thinks they would be good enough. 

' I D* 
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BIDDER. 

Come this way, friend, and tell me, for I am 
going to buy you, what fort of a man you arc : 
and firfl of all, inform me, whether you are 
not fadly chagrined at being fold thus for a 
flavc. 

C H R Y S I F P U S. 

Not at all : thefc things are not in our own 
power, and what is not in our power ftiould be 
indifferent to us. 

B I ’D D E R. 

I do not undeifland you. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Not underftand me ? do not you know that 
fome things are f preferable and othersirejed:- 
able? 

BIDDER, 

Still unintelligible. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

May be fo ; yc.u are not accuftomed to our 
terms, nor have the faculty of cataleptic per- 
ception ; but the learned, who underftand the 

f Preferable^'l See Stanley's account of the Stoics. It 
would take up more time than either I or my readers have 
to fpare, to explain all the tenets and opinions here allud- 
ed to. I muh refer the cuiious, therefore, to Diog. Laer- 
tius, Cicero De Finibus, and, above all, to the excellent 
Stanley’s Hiftory of Philofophers, and fliall never enter in- 
to a full explanation of the terms but when it is abfolutely 
necefliiry. 


rationale 
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rationale of things, not only know this, but can 
tell the difference between the fymbama and pa- 
rafymbama. 

BIDDER. 

Symbama and parafytnbama! in the name of 
philofophy, I intreat thee let me know the 
meaning of them : for I know not how it is, 
but the harmony of thefe words ftrikes my car 
moil furpriiingly : do not refiife me. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

1 will not : fuppofe a man that is lame hits 
his lame foot againil a ftone, and is fuddenly 
wounded, now the lamenefs which he had be- 
fore was fymbama, or the accident'} and the 
woun4 which he got over and above is the pa- 
rafymbama, or accident upon accident. 

BIDDER. 

How ingenious ! What elfe are you famous 
for? 

C H R y S I P, P u s. 

Word-nets, which I catch every body in that 
talks to me: I hedge th«n iii, and dumb- 
found them immediately ; and this I do by my 
renowned fyllogifm. 

BIDDER. 

, A moft powerful and invincible faculty in- 
deed! 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

ObfafVe now ; fuppofe you have a little boy. 

BID- 
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BIDDER. 

Well, what then ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

If by chance, as he is rambling by the ri- 
ver fide a * crocodile fhould feize upon him, 
and promife afterwards to reftore the child 
to you, on condition that you tell him truly 
whether he had determined at that time, in 
in his own mind to reftore him or not : what 
would you fay was the crocodile’s refolu- 
tion ? 

BIDDER. 

You ha^e alked me a queftion not eafy to be 
refolved, nor can I poflibly anfwer it. I befeech 
you anfwer it yourfelf ; left, before I am able 
to do it, my boy fhould be devoured. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Never fear : I will teach you more wonderful 
things than this. 

BIDDER. 

What are they ? 

• A^rocodih.^ This ipecies of argumentation, quibble, 
quiddity, or whatever we may chufe to call it, takes its 
name, like the reft, rfrom a ridiculous and Improbable cir- 
cumilance, invented for the purpofe, andisamongft thofe 
abfurdities, the bare mention of which, without any re- 
mark or illuftration, renders, it fufficiently ridiculous. 

VoL.I. Ff CHRY- 
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CHRYSIPPUS. 

The reaper, the ruler, the Eleftra, and 
the malk, 

BIDDER. 

What do you mean by the malk, and the 
Eledra ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

I mean Flcdlra, the famous daughter of Aga- 
memnon ; who knew fomething, and at the 
fame time knew it not. When Oreilcs flood 
before her u.^difeovered, fhc knew Oreftes was 
her brother, but Ihe knew not that he who 
flood before her was Oref cs. 

• The rcapt'^'^ SophlfinatiG liujus (fays the fa- 

mous annotator M. du S.) incrninetunt alii antiqui ferip- 
tores, nemo autem excmplum afilrt unde certo quid lucrit, 
conilet:’’ and a little after, fpcaking of the ruler, “ hujus, 
fays he, Diog. Lac rt. oblitub vidttur, nec quid fit, con- 
jedura afiequi poUum.’^ M. du S. we fee fairly, acknow- 
ledges, with regard to both the reaper and the ruler, 
that he cannot tell wdiat they were, nor does he know how 
to explain them. It is a talk, therefore, which 1 lhall not 
prefume to undertake : though, by raking painfully into 
the dull of antiquity, all thefe ftrange riddles might pro- 
bably be folvcd : but the reader, I hope, will think with 
me, that, “ il ne vant pas la peine.” Chryfippus and his 
followers had, we are told, a great many more of thefe 
pretty fophifms of different appellations, fuch as the So- 
rites, Achilles, Cornuta, Nemo, and feveral others, equal- 
ly ridiculous with thofe which Lucian laughs at ; thefe 
were adopted and improved upon by our fchoolmen in the 
fourt^nth and fifteenth centuries. 


But 
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But now you fliall hear the mafk, that moft 
admirable of all fylloglfms. Anfwer me, now, 
do you know your own father ? 

BIDDER. 

Aye, furc. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Suppofc then a man Handing before you 
malkcd, and I afk you, do you know this man ? 
What would you fay ? 

B I D D r. U. 

Certainly : that 1 did not know him. 

C H R S 1 P P U S. 

And yct^that very man was }'our father: if 
you did not know him, therefore, it is plain 
you do not know your own father. 

B I D D E R. 

True; but if he was unmaiked, I ftiould 
know him well enough. Bur, inform me; what 
is the end of all your wifdom, and when you are 
arrived at the perfedlion of virtue, how will 
you a<fl ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Follow nature, and enjoy her bleffings, as 
riches, health, and fo forth : but firfl: we muft 
labour hard, pore over fmall written manuf- 
cripts, collcfl: commentaries, abound in fole- 

• SoIcctfm,‘\ See Watt&’s Logic. 

Ff a 
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cifms and obfcurlty; and, to crown all, you 
can never be a wife man without taking three 
draughts of hellebore. 

B I D D K R. 

All this Is noble, and worthy of a man; but, 
tell me, to be a ufiirer (for fo you fccp to inn- 
mate), does that too bcx'omc the man who is 
purged with hellebore, and arrived at the per- 
feftion of virtue ? 

C H R Y S I. P P U S. 

Moft certainly : only the wife fliould be 
ufurers : for to f f}l]ogizc, you know, and to 
ferape together is the fame thing : moreover, 
it becomes the wife man, not only to take in- 
tereft, but intered upon intcreft: for knovveft 
thou not that there is a firll ufury, and likcvvife 
a fccond ufury, the daughter of it ? you fee, 
therefore, what thc| fyliogifm fays, if the wife 
man may take the firfl: ufury, he may take the 

f To fyllogize^ The wit of this depends on the 

fimilarity of found between two Greek woids of different 
lignificatlons : but puns, as Addifon obferves, are untranf- 
latable. 

+ ^ he fyllogifm.'\ Lucian’s obfervatlon here is no lefs 
arch than true, and in ridicule of the ancient philofophers, 
tends to fliew, that by puzzling fyliogifm, and talfe reafou- 
ing, men may prove any thing; and not only this, but ini- 
mediately after, by the fame method, prove the direct con- 
trary, as appears in the example of the ftone which fol. 
lows. 


fccond I 
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fccond ; now he does take the ergo, he 
may take the fccond. 

BIDDER. 

We may fay the fame thing then with regard 
to the ftipend you receive from your pupils, 
whence it plainly appears, that none but good 
men take a rew^ard for teaching virtue. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

You are perfedlly right ; nor do I take it for 
my own fake, but for the fake of him that gives 
it to me ; for as one man muft be the poorer 
in, the other the pourer out, is is proper I 
fliould bc> the former, and my difciple the 
latter. 

BIDDER. 

I thought you faid juft the contrary: that the 
young man took every thing in, and that you, 
who alone are rich, were the pourer out. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

You make a jeft of it : but take care I do not 
Ihoot at you with my * indcmonftrable fyllo- 

BIDDER. 

And what am I to fear from that arrow ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Eternal doubt, cvcrlafting filence, and total 
diftradiion of mind. This moment, for in- 


gifm 


* InJcmonJlrahlc^ See Dtogen. ]l>aert. 
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fiance, If I have a mind, I can prove you to be 
a ftone. 

BIDDER. 

Into a ftone, fay you ? You are a f Perfeus 
then, it feems. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Thus, then, I proceed : is a ftone a body ? 

BIDDER. 

Certainly. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

And what is an animal, is not that a body ? 

BIDDER. 

No doubt of it. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

And are not you an animal ? 

BIDDER. 

So it feems. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

If you are a body, therefore, you muft be a 
ftone. 

BIDDER. 

By no means ; but for heaven*s fake fet mqt 
free, and make me a man again, as I was be« 
fore. 

CHRYSIPPUS, 

So I will, with all the eafe in the world : 
anfwer me now, is every body an animal ? 

f J Per/eus,] Alluding to the well-known flory of th# 
Gorgon’s head, which turned the beholder into hone. 

B I D. 
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BIDDEN. 

No. 

C U R Y S I P P U S* 

Is “ (lone an animal? 

BIDDER, 

No. 

C H R Y S I P P U S. 

Are you a body ? 

BIDDER. 

Certainly. 

C H R V S 1 P P U S. 

Being a b:xly, you are an animal ! 

BIDDER. 

True, f 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Being an animal, therefore, you cannot be a 
ftonc. 

BIDDER, 

Very well done, indeed ; the vital fpirit was 
juft departing, and my limbs, like N lobe's, be- 
gan to petrif}". I will buy you, however; 
what is the price of him ? 

MERCURY. 

Twelve minse. 

BIDDER. 

Here, take the money. 

M .E R C U R Y. 

Do you purchafe him for yourfelf only? 

BIDDER. 

No : for all thefe that you fee here. 

Ff4 
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MERCURY. 

A fine number of them, indeed, rare broad- 
fhouldered fellows, and fit for * reapers. 

JUPITER. 

Come, let us have no delays ; call out an- 
other. 

MERCURY. 

Come forth, you f Peripatetic there, the 
beautiful, the rich ; now, gentlemen, who 
buys my wifeft of all philofophcrs, Ikilled in 
every fciencc. 

BIDDER. 

What is he famous for ? 

MERCURY. 

Temperance, juftice, knowledge of life, and, 
above all, for his * double charadlcr. 

BIDDER. 

What do you mean ? 

* For reapers , Ta Bspi^orroq fays Lucian, 1. e. 

digni qui collcg.mt nianipulas, aut opus agrls faciunt ; 
propel fellows for reapers, alluding to the fophifm above 
mentioned, called by that name. 

f Peripatetic,'] Ariflotlc. 

* Double charaBer,'] Alluding to Ariftotle’s w? Xoywj 

faafTt^iy.ovi g^uTtpiKttg TUq ^roptxy;, the dodfrinc 

of Anllotle, we are told, was of two kinds, exoteiic, and 
acroatic : under the firft were ranked rhetoric, meditation, 
nice difputes on the knowlege of civil things ; under the 
other, the more remote and fubtle philofophy, the contem* 
plation of nature, and dialedtive difeeptations. See Stan* 
h') !> JJiic of Ariftoile. 
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MERCURY. 

He appears one thing without, and another 
within ; remember, therefore, before you pur- 
chafe him, fome call him efoteric, and fome 
exoteric. 

BIDDER. 

What are his principal tenets ? 

MERCURY. 

That the 'j- fummum bonum confifts In three 
things, in the foul, in the body, and in ex- 
ternals. 

BIDDER. 

He fe^s to have great knowledge of man- 
kind. 'What do you aik for him ? 

MERCURY. 

Twenty minse. 

BIDDER. 

A great price ! 

MERCURY. 

By no means, friend ; for he feems to have 
fomething rich about him, fo that you would 
be no lofer by the purchafe ; befides, he can 
tell you how long a flea lives, to what depth 
the fea is lighted by the fun, and what fort of 
foul oyfters have, 

•j- Summum honumS\ Ariftotle held that the fummum bo- 
niim, or greateft poffible beatitude, confined in the func- 
tion of perfe^l life, according to virtue ; and the ufe of 
virtue, according to nature, without any impediment. 

BID- 
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BIDDER. 

O Hercules ! what a curious difcuflion ! 

MERCURY. 

What would you fay if you wcie to h*. .\x his 
infinitely more fubtlc difcovertcs concerning 
feed, and generation, and the foimation of em- 
bryos in the womb ; and how man is a rifiblc 
animal, and an afs neither a nfiblc animal, 
nor a building, nor a failing one. 

BIDDER. 

Moft wonderful do&rines, indeed, and amaz- 
ingly uleful ! I will give you twenry for him. 

MERCURY. 

Very well. Who have wc left ? O, this 
Sceptic, you Pyrrhia there, (land forth, 
that you may be fold immediately : numbers 
are going away, I fee, and the fale muft be 
amongft a very few. Now, gentlemen, who 
buys him ? 

BIDDER. 

X will : but firft tell me, you, what do you 
know ? 

+ PHILOSOPHER. 

Nothing. 

BID. 

* Pyrrhia^ Meaning Pyrrho, the famous fceptic ; as he 
is putting up to falc, he calls him Pyrrhia, the name of 
a Have. 

f Philn/ophcr*'] As nothliig remains in the original but 
the initial letters 4>IA. the commentators are in doubt 

whether 
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BIDDER. 

What do you mean ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That nothing appears to me to be certain* 

BIDDER. 

And are we nothing ourfelves ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That I am not certain of. 

BIDDER. 

And do you know yourfelf to be nothing ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That Ljfrfftill more in doubt about. 

* BIDDER. 

Strange perplexity! but what are thofe fcales 
for ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

In them I weigh the reafons on each fide, 
and when I find the balance equal on both, 
conclude that I know nothing. 

BIDDER. 

And can you do any thing elfe well ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Every thing, but overtake a fugitive. 

whether Lucian meant the contraftion Phil, for Philolb* 
pher, or the famous fceptic Philo. I have preferred the 
former, becaufe Pyrrho, the founder, had been mention* 
cd before, and Lucian did not mean to change the perfon, 
but only to call him by the general name of philofopher ; 
it is a matter, however, of no great confequence which 
name we call him by. 
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BIDDER. 

And why not that ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Bccaufe, friend, I cannot * apprehend him. 

BIDDER. 

I believe you, for you fecm very lazy, and 
very ignorant : but what is the fum of all your 
knowlege ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

To learn nothing, to hear nothing, and to 
fee nothing. 

B I D D E R. • 

And fo, you fay, you are deaf and b^ind. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Aye, and, moreover, without fenfe or judg- 
ment, and in nothing differing from a mere 
worm. 

BIDDER. 

With all thefe good qualities, I fhall cer- 
tainly buy you: what do you think him 
worth ? 

MERCURY. 

An Attic mina. 

* Apprehend him^ e fays 

a learned commentator, ad intelle6tus facultatem creber* 
rime referunt Sceptici, negantque aliquld a fe Compre- 
HENDi.** The word apprehend, luckily anfwers exactly to 
the original in its double fenfe. 
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BIDDER. 

There It is : what fay you, friend, have I 
f bought you ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That remains a doubt. 

BIDDER. 

By no means, for I have bought and paid 
for }ou. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That I mull fonfidcr on, and call in quef- 
tion. 

, BIDDER. 

Follcwmc, however, as a fervant ought. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Who knows whether you fpeak truth or 
not ? 

BIDDER. 

The crier there, my money, and every body 
here profent. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

And are there any prefent ? 

BIDDER. 

I fliall throw )^ou into the • mill, and con- 

f I Live 1 hovvht The Sceptic’s doubting, after 

all, whether he was bought or not, and whether any body 
was prcfeiit, are fine (Irokes of true humour. Thewbplc 
fatire on the absurdity of univerfalScepticifm, is, indeed, 
inimitable, 

* fbe pnlJ.'\ This w^as a common punifliment, both 
among ft the Greeks and Romans. Terence always fends 
fais Haves ad piftrinum. 
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vince you that I am your mafter, by + chiro- 
logy. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Of that 1 beg leave to doubt. 

BIDDER. 

By heaven, but I have determined it al- 
ready. 

MERCURY. 

Ceafe contradidling. and follow your matter. 
I invite you all here, gentlemen, tomorrow, 
when I fhall fell you fome common people, 
lawyers, mechanics, and fo forth. 

f ChirclogyJ] The critics explain this paifagt, by tell- 
ing us that the or bcft kind or' argument, 

was that which, by dint of fophifms, could make the 
weaker caufe appear the ftrongeft; and, on the contrary, 
the wfli, or was the worft, or wcakeil kind of 

argument, which made even a good and juft: caufc appear 
to be a bad and unjufl one : and this is the argument by 
which the buyer was to convince the philofophcr that he 
was in the wrong. Lucian, however, feems to me, in this 
place, though it is not fuggefted by any of his commen- 
tators, to play upon the word intimate that 

the pbilofopher ihould be convinced by the hand argument 
(in the fame manner as we fay argumentum baculinum), 
or a good beating, which I have ventured to render by 
die word chiitdogy, which may be applied to both mean- 
{Hgl. 
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